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CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW THE COMRADES JOURNEYED DOWN 
THE OLD, OLD ROAD. 

Ry ND now the season of the 

y} moonless nights was drawing 
nigh, and the King’s design 
was ripe. Very secretly his 
preparations were made. AIl- 
ready the garrison of Calais, 
which consisted of five hundred archers and 
two hundred men-at-arms, could, if fore- 
warned, resist any attack made upon it. 
But it was the King’s design, not merely to 
resist the attack, but to capture the attackers. 
Above all it was his wish to find the occasion 
for one of those adventurous passages of 
arms which had made his name famous 
throughout Christendom as the very pattern 
and leader of knight-errant chivalry. 

But the affair wanted careful handling. 
The arrival of any reinforcements, or even 
the crossing of any famous soldier, would 
have alarmed the French and warned them 
that their plot had been discovered. There 
fore 1t was in twos and threes, in the creyers 
and provision ships which were continually 
passing from shore to shore, that the chosen 
warriors and their squires were brought to 
Calais. There they were passed at night 
through the water-gate into the castle, where 
they could lie hid, unknown to the townsfolk, 
until fhe hour for action had come. 

Nigel had received word from Chandos to 
join him at The Sign of the Broom-Pod in 
Winchelsea. Three days beforehand he and 
Aylward rode from Tilford all armed and 
ready for the wars. Nigel was in hunting 
costume, blithe and gay, with his precious 
armour and his small baggage trussed upon 
the back of a spare horse, which Aylward led 
by the bridle. The archer had himself a 
good black mare, heavy and slow, but strong 
enough to be fit to carry his powerful frame. 
In his brigandine of chain mail and his steel 
cap, with straight strong sword by his side, his 
yellow long-bow jutting over his shoulder, and 
his quiver of arrows supported by a scarlet 
baldric, he was such a warrior as any knight 
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might well be proud to have in his train. All 
Tilford trailed behind them, as they rode 
slowly over the long slope of heathland which 
skirts the flank of Crooksbury Hill. At the 
summit of the rise Nigel reined in Pommers 
and looked back at the little village behind 
him. There was the old dark manor-house, 
with one bent figure leaning upon a stick and 
gazing dimly after him from beside the door. 
He looked at the high-pitched roof, the 
timbered walls, the long trail of swirling 
blue smoke which rose from the single 
chimney, and the group of downcast old 
servants who lingered at the gate—John the 
cook, Weathercote the minstrel, and Red 
Swire the broken soldier. Over the river 
amid the trees he could see the grim, grey 
tower of Waverley, and even as he looked 
the iron bell, which ,had so often seemed to 
be the hoarse, threatening cry of an enemy, 
clanged out its call to prayer. Nigel doffed 
his velvet cap and prayed also—prayed that 
peace might remain at home, and good 
warfare, in which honour and fame should 
await him, might still be found abroad. 
Then, waving his hand to the people, he 
turned his horse’s head and rode slowly east- 
ward. A moment later Aylward broke from 
the group of archers and laughing girls who 
clung to his bridle and his stirrup-straps, and 
rode on blowing kisses over his shoulder. 
So at last the two comrades, gentle and 
simple, were fairly started on their venture. 
There are two seasons of colour in those 
parts—the yellow, when the countryside is 
flaming with the gorse blossoms ; and _ the 
crimson, when all the long slopes are 
smouldering with the heather. So it was 
now. Nigel looked back from time to time 
as he rode along the narrow track where the 
ferns and the ling brushed his feet on either 
side, and as he looked it seemed to him that, 
wander where he might, he would never see a 
fairer scene than that of his own home. Far 
to the westward, glowing in the morning light, 
rolled billow after billow of ruddy heather- 
land, until they merged into the dark shadows 
of Woolmer Forest, and the pale, clear green 
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“ AYLWARD BROKE FROM THE GROUP OF 


TO HIS BRIDLE AND HIS STIRRUP-STRAPS.” 


of the Butser chalk downs. Never in his life 
had Nigel wandered far beyond these limits, 
and the woodlands, the down, and the heather 
were dear to his soul. It gave him a pang in 
his heart now as he turned his face away from 
them, but if home lay to the westward, out 
there to the eastward was the great world of 
adventure, the noble stage where each of his 
kinsmen in turn had played his manly part 
and left a proud name behind. How often 
he had longed for this day! And now it had 
come with no shadow cast behind it. Dame 
Ermyntrude was under the King’s protection. 
The old servants had their future assured. 
The strife with the monks of Waverley had 
been assuaged. He had a noble horse under 
him, the best of weapons, and a stout 
follower at his back. Above all, he was 
bound on a gallant errand, with the bravest 
knight in England as his leader. All these 
thoughts surged together in his mind, and 
he whistled and sang as he rode out of 
the joy of his heart, while Pommers 
sidled and curveted in sympathy with the 
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mood of his master. Pre- 
sently glancing back he 
saw from Aylward’s down- 
cast eyes and puckered 
brow that the archer was 
clouded with trouble. He 
reined his horse to let 
him come abreast of him. 

“ How now, Aylward !” 
said he. “Surely of all 
men in England you and 
I should be the most 
blithe this morning, since 
we ride forward with all 
hopes of honourable 
advancement. By St. 
Paul! ere we see these 
heather hills once more 
we shall either worship- 
fully win worship, or we 
shall venture our persons 
in the attempt. These be 
glad thoughts, and why 
should you be downcast ?” 

Aylward shrugged his 
broad shoulders, and a 
wry smile dawned upon 
his rugged face. 

“T am indeed as limp 
as a wetted bow-string,” 
said he. “It isthe nature 
of a man that he should 
be sad when he leaves the 
woman he loves.” 

“In truth yes!” cried 
Nigel, and in a flash the dark eyes of Mary 
Buttesthorn rose befcre him, and he heard 
her low, sweet, earnest voice as he had heard 
it that night when they brought her frailer 
sister back from Shalford Manor—a voice 
which made all that was best and noblest in 
a man thrill within his soul. “ Yet, bethink 
you, archer, that what a woman loves fn man 
is not his gross body, but rather his soul, his 
honour, ‘his fame, the deeds with which he 
has made his life beautiful. ‘Therefore you 
are winning love as well as glory when you 
turn to the wars.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Aylward, “ but 
indeed it goes to my heart to see the pretty 
dears weep, and I would fain weep as well to 
keep them company. When Mary—or was 
it Dolly ?—nay, it was Martha, the red-headed 
girl from the mill—when she held tight to my 
baldric, it was like snapping my heartstring 
to pluck myself loose.” 

“You speak of one name and then of 
another,” said Nigel. ‘ How is she called, 
then, this maid whom you love?” 
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Aylward pushed back his steel cap and 
scratched his bristling head with some 
embarrassment. 

“Her name,” said he, “is Mary Dolly 
Martha Susan Jane Cicely Theodosia Agnes 
Johanna Kate.” 

Nigel laughed as Aylward rolled out this 
prodigious title. 

“I had no nght to take you to the wars,” 
said he, “for, by St. Paul, it is very clear 
that I have widowed half the parish! But I 
saw your aged father the franklin. Bethink 
you of the joy which will fill his heart when 
he hears that you have done some small deed 
in France, and so won honour in the eyes 
of all.” 

“T fear that honour will not help him to 
pay his arrears of rent to the sacrist of 
Waverley,” said Aylward. “Out he will go 
on the roadside, honour and all, if he does 
not find ten nobles by next Epiphany. But 
if I could win a ransom, or 
be at the storming of a rich 
city, then, indeed, the old 
man would be proud of 
me. ‘Thy sword must help 
my spade, Samkin,’ said he, 
as he kissed me good-bye. 
Ah! it would indeed bea 
happy day for him and for 
all if I could ride back with 
a saddlebag full of gold 
pieces, and, please God, I 
shall dip my hand in some- 
body’s pocket before I see 
Crooksbury Hill once 
more. 

Nigel shook his head, for 
indeed it seemed hopeless 
to try to bridge the gulf 
between them. Already 
they had made such good 
progress along the bridle- 
path through the heather that the 
little hill of St. Catherine and the 
ancient shrine upon its summit 
loomed up before them. Here they 
crossed the road from the south to 
London, and at the crossing two way- 
farers were waiting who waved their 
hands in greeting, the one a tall, 
slender, dark woman upon a white 
jennet, the other a very thick and 
red-faced old man, whose weight 
seemed to curve the back of the 
stout bay cob which he bestrode. 

“What ho, Nigel!” he cried. 
“ Mary has told me that you make 
a start this morning, and we have 
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waited here this hour and more on the chance 
of seeing you pass. Come, lad, and have a 
last stoup of English ale, for many a time 
amid the sour French wines you will long for 
the white foam under your nose, and the 
good homely twang of it.” 

Nigel had to decline the draught, for it 
meant riding into Guildford Town, a mile 
out of his course, but very gladly he agreed 
with Mary that they should climb the path 
to the old shrine amd offer a last orison 
together. The knight and Aylward waited 
below with the horses, and so it came about 
that Nigel and Mary found themselves alone 
under the solemn old Gothic arches, in front 


of the dark-shadowed recess in which 


gleamed the golden reliquary of the saint. 
In silence they knelt side by side in prayer, 
and then came forth once more out of the 
gloom and the shadow into the fresh sunlit 
summer morning. 


They stopped ere they 
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descended the path, and looked to right and 
left at the fair meadows and the blue Wey 
curling down the valley. 

“What have you prayed for, Nigel?” 
said she. 

“T have prayed that God and His saints 
will hold my spirit high and will send me 
back from France in such a fashion that I 
may dare to come to you and to claim you 
for my own.” 

“ Bethink you well what it is that you say, 
Nigel,” said she. “What you are to me 
only my own heart can tell, but I would never 
set eyes upon your face again rather than 
abate by one inch that height of honour and 
worshipful achievement to which you may 
attain.” 

“Nay, my dear and most sweet lady, how 
should you abate it, since it is the thought of 
you which will nerve my arm and uphold my 
heart ?” 

“Think once more, my fair lord, and hold 
yourself bound by no word which you have 
said. Let it be as the breeze which blows 
past our faces and is heard of no more. 
Your soul yearns for honour. To that has it 
ever turned. Is there room in it for love 
also, or is it possible that both shall live at 
their highest in one mind? Do you not call 
to mind that Galahad and other great 
knights of old have put women out of their 
lives that they might ever give their whole 
soul and strength to the winning of honour ? 
May it not be that I shall be a drag upon 
you, that your heart may shrink from some 
honourable task, lest it should bring risk and 
pain to me? Think well before you answer, 
my fair lord, for indeed my very heart would 
break if it should ever happen that through 
love of me your high hopes and great promise 
should miss fulfilment.” 

Nigel looked at her with sparkling eyes. 
The soul which shone through her dark face 
had transformed it into a beauty more lofty 
and more rare than that of her shallow sister. 
He bowed before the majesty of the woman 
and pressed his lips to her hand. 

“ You are like a star upon my path which 
guides me on the upward way,” said he. 
“Our souls are set together upon the finding 
of honour, and how shall we hold each other 
back when our purpose is the same?” 

She shook her proud head. 

“So it seems to you now, fair lord, but it 
may be otherwise as the years pass. How 


shall you prove that I am indeed a help and 
not a hindrance ?” 

“] will prove it by my deeds, fair and dear 
lady,” said Nigel. 


“Here at the shrine of 
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the holy Catherine, on this the Feast of St. 
Margaret, I take my oath that I will do three 
deeds in your honour, as a proof of my high 
love, before I set eyes upon your face again ; 
and these three deeds shal! stand as a proof 
to you that if I love you dearly still I will 
not let the thought of you stand betwixt me 
and honourable achievement.” 

Her face shone with her 
pride. 

“T also make my oath,” said she, “and I 
do it in the name of the holy Catherine 
whose shrine is hard by. I swear that I will 
hold myself for you until these three deeds 
be done and we meet once more ; also that 
if—which may dear Christ forefend—you fall 
in doing them, then I shall take the veil in 
Shalford nunnery and look upon no man’s 
face again. Give me your hand, Nigel.” 

She had taken a little bangle of gold 
filigree work from her arm, and she fastened 
it upon his sunburned wrist, reading aloud 
to him the engraved motto in old French: 
“Fais ce que dois adviegne que pourra c’est 
commandé au chevalier.” Then for one 
moment they fell into each other’s arms and, 
with kiss upon kiss, a loving man and a 
tender woman, they swore their troth to 
each other. But the old knight was calling 
impatiently from below, and together they 
hurried down the winding path to where the 
horses waited under the sandy bluff. 

As far as the Shalford crossing Sir John 
rode by Nigel’s arm, and many were the last 
injunctions which he gave him concerning 
woodcraft, and great his anxiety lest he con- 
fuse a spayad with a brocket or either with a 
hind. At last, when they came to the reedy 
edge of the Wey, the old knight and his 
daughter reined up their horses. Nigel 
looked back at them ere he entered the dark 
Chantry Woods, and saw them still gazing 
after him and waving their hands. Then the 
path wound amongst the trees and they were 
lost to sight, but long afterwards, when a 
clearing exposed once more the Shalford 
meadows, Nigel saw that the old man upon 
the bay cob was riding slowly towards St. 
Catherine’s Hill, but that the girl was still 
where he had seen her last, leaning forward 
in her saddle and straining her eyes to pierce 
the dark forest which screened her lover 
from her view. It was but a fleeting glance 
through a break in the foliage, and yet in 
after-days of stress and toil im far-distant 
lands it was that one little picture—the 
green meadow, the reeds, the slow, blue-wind 
ing river, and the eager, bending, graceful 
figure upon the white horse—which was 
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the clearest and the dearest image of that 
England which he had left behind him. 

But if Nigel’s friends had learned that this 
was the morning of his leaving, his enemies, 
too, were on the alert. The two comrades 
had just emerged from the Chantry Woods 
and were beginning the ascent of that curv- 
ing path which leads upwards to the old 
Chapel of the 
Martyr when, 
with a hiss like 
an angry snake, 
a long white 
arrow. streaked 
under Pommers 
and stuck quiver- 
ing in the grassy 
turf. A second 
whizzed past 
Nigel’s ear as he 
tried to turn; 
but Aylward 
struck the great 
war-horsea sharp 
blow over the 
haunches, and it 
had galloped 
some hundreds 
of yards before 
its rider could 
pull it up. Ayl- 
ward followed as 
hard as ke could 
ride, bending 
low over his 

neck, 
arrows 


all 


horse’s 
while 
whizzed 
round him. 
“By St. Paul!” 
said Nigel, tug- 


ging at his bridle 


and white with 
anger, ‘‘they 
shall not chase 


me across the 
country as 
though I was a 
frightened doe. 
Archer, how dare you to lash my horse when 
1 would have turned and ridden in upon 
them ?” 

“It is well that I did so,” said Aylward, 
“or by these ten finger-bones our journey 
would have begun and ended on the same 
day! As I glanced round I saw a dozen of 
them at the least amongst the brushwood. 
See now how the light glimmers upon their 
steel caps yonder in the bracken under the 
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great beech tree. Nay, I pray you, my fair 
lord, do not ride forward. What chance has 
a man in the open against all these who lie 
at their ease in the underwood? If you will 
not think of yourself then consider your horse, 
which would have a clothyard shaft feathered 
in its hide ere it could reach the wood.” 

Nigel chafed in impotent anger. 

“Am I to be 
shot at lke a 
popinjay at a 
fair, byany riever 
or outlaw that 
seeks a mark for 
his bow?” he 
cried. “ By St. 
Paul! Aylward, 
I will put on my 
harness and go 
further into the 
matter. Help 
me to untruss, 
I pray you !” 

“Nay, my fair 
lord, I will not 
help you to your 
own downfall. It 
is a match with 
cogged dice be- 
twixt a horseman 
on the moor and 
archers amid the 
forest. But these 
men are no out- 
laws, or they 
would not dare 
to draw their 
bows within a 
league of the 
Sheriff of Guild- 
ford.” 

“Indeed, Ayl- 
ward, I think 
that you speak 
truth,” said 
Nigel. “It may 
be that these are 
the men of Paul 
de la Fosse of 
Shalford, whom I have given little cause to 
love me. Ah! there is indeed the very man 
himself.” 

They sat their horses with their backs to 
the long slope which leads up to the old 
chapel on the hill. In front of them was 
the dark, ragged edge of the wood, with a 
sharp twinkle of steel here and there in its 
shadows which spoke of these lurking foes. 
But now there was a long moot upon a horn, 
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and at once a score of russet-clad bowmen 
ran forward from amid the trees, spreading 
out into a scattered line and closing swiftly in 
upon the travellers. In the midst of them, 
upon a great grey horse, sat a small, misshapen 
man, waving and cheering as one sets hounds 
on a badger, turning his head this way and 
that as he whooped and pointed, urging his 
bowmen onwards up the slope. 

“Draw them on, my fair lord, draw them 
on until we have them out on the down!” 
cried Aylward, his eyes shining with joy. 
“Five hundred paces more, and then we 
may be on terms with them. Nay, linger 
not, but keep them always just clear of 
arrow-shot until our turn has come.” 

Nigel shook and trembled with eagerness 
as, with his hand on his sword-hilt, he looked 
at the line of eager, hurrying men. But it 
flashed through his mind what Chandos had 
said of the cool head, which is better for the 
warrior than the hot heart. Aylward’s words 
were true and wise. He turned Pommers’s 
head, therefore, and, amid a cry of derision 
from behind them, the comrades trotted over 
the down. The bowmen broke into a run 
while their leader screamed and waved more 
madly than before. Aylward cast many a 
glance at them over his shoulder. 

“Yet a little farther! Yet a little farther 
still!” he muttered. “The wind is towards 
them, and the fools have forgot that I can 
overshoot them by fifty paces. Now, my 
good lord, I pray you for one instant to hold 
the horses, for my weapon is of more avail 
this day than thine can be. They may make 
sorry cheer ere they gain the shelter of the 
wood once more.” 

He had sprung from his horse, and with 
a downward wrench of his arm and a push 
with his knee he slipped the string into the 
upper nock of his mighty war-bow. Then, 
in a flash, he notched his shaft and drew it to 
the pile, his keen blue eyes glowing fiercely 
behind it from under his knotted brows. 
With thick legs planted sturdily apart, his 
body laid to the bow, his left arm motionless 
as wood, his right bunched into a double 
curve of swelling muscles as he stretched the 
white, well-waxed string, he looked so keen 
and fierce a fighter that the advancing line 
stopped for an instant at the sight of him. 
Two or three loosed off their arrows, but the 
shafts flew heavily against the head-wind and 
snaked along the hard turf some score of 
paces short of the mark. One only, a 
short, bandy-legged man, whose squat 


figure spoke of enormous muscular strength, 
ran swiftly in, and then drew so strong a 
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bow that the arrow quivered in the ground 
at Aylward’s very feet. 

“It is Black Will of Lynchmere,” said the 
bowman. “ Many a match have I shot with 
him, and I know well that no other man on 
the Surrey marches could have sped such a 
shaft. I trust that you are houselled and 
shriven, Will, for I have known you so long 
that I would not have your damnation upon 
my soul.” 

He raised his bow as he spoke, and the 
string twanged with a rich, deep, musical 
note. Aylward leaned upon his bow-stave as 
he keenly watched the long, swift flight of his 
shaft, skimming smoothly down the wind. 

“On him! on him! No, over him, by 
my hilt!” he cried. “There is more wind 
than I had thought. Nay, nay, friend ; now 
that I have the length of you, you can scarce 
hope to loose again.” 

Black Will had notched an arrow and was 
raising his bow when Aylward’s second shaft 
passed through the shoulder of his drawing 
arm. With a shout of anger and pain he 
dropped his weapon and, dancing in _ his 
fury, shook his fist and roared curses at his 
rival. 

“T could slay him, but I will not, for 
good bowmen are not so common,” said 
Aylward. “And now, fair sir, we must on, 
for they are spreading round on either side, 
and if once they get behind us then, indeed, 
our journey has come to a sudden end. But 
ere we go I would send a shaft through 
yonder horseman who leads them on.” 

“Nay, Aylward, I pray you to leave him,” 
said Nigel. “ Villain as he is, he is none the 
less a gentleman of coat-armour, and should 
die by some other weapon than thine.” 

“As you will,” said Aylward, with a 
clouded brow. “I have been told that in 
the late wars many a French prince and 
baron has not been too proud to take his 
death-wound from an English yeoman’s shaft, 
and that nobles of England have been glad 
enough to stand by and see it done.” 

Nigel shook his head sadly. 

“Tt is sooth you say, archer, and indeed 
it is no new thing, for that good knight 
Richard of the Lion Heart met his end in 
such a lowly fashion, and so also did Harold 
the Saxon. But this is a private matter, and 
I would not have you draw your bow against 
him. Neither can I ride at him myself, for 
he is weak in body, though dangerous in 
spirit. Therefore, we will go upon our way, 
since there is neither profit nor honour to be 
gained, nor any hope of advancement.” 

Aylward having unstrung his bow had 
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remounted his horse during this conversaticn, 
and the two rode swiftly past the little squat 
Chapel of the Martyr, and over the brow of 
the hill. From the summit they looked back. 
The injured archer lay upon the ground, with 
several of his comrades gathered in a knot 
around him. Others ran aimlessly up the 
hill, but were already far behind. The leader 
sat motionless upon his horse, and as he saw 
them look back he raised his hand and 
shrieked his curses at them. An instant 
later the curve of the ground had hid them 
from view. So, amid love and hate, Nigel 
bade adieu to the home of his youth. 

And now the comrades were journeying 
upon that old, old road which runs across the 
south of England and yet never turns towards 
London, for the good reason that the place 
was a poor hamlet when first the road was 
laid. From Winchester, the Saxon capital, to 
Canterbury, the holy city of Kent, ran that 
ancient highway, and on from Canterbury to 
the narrow Straits where, on a clear day, the 
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farther shore can be seen. Along 
this track as far back as history 
can trace the metals of the west 
have been carried, and passed 
the pack-horses which bore the 
goods which Gaul sent in ex- 
change. Older than the Christian 
faith and older than the Romans 
is the old road. North and 
south are the woods and the 
marshes, so that only on the 
high, dry turf of the chalkland 
could a clear track be found. 
“The Pilgrims’ Way ” it still is 
called, but the pilgrims were 
the last who ever trod it, for it 
was already of immemorial age 
before the death of Thomas 
gave a new reason why folk 
should journey to the scene of 
his murder. 

From the hill of Weston Wood 
the travellers could see the long 
white band which dipped and 
curved and rose over the green 
downland, its course marked 
even in the hollows by the line 
of old yew trees which flanked 
it. Neither Nigel nor Aylward 
had wandered far from their 
own country, and now they rode 
with light hearts and eager eyes, 
taking note of all the varied 
pictures of Nature and of man 
which passed before them. To 
their left was a hilly country, a 
land of rolling heaths and woods, broken here 
and there intoopen spaces round the occasional 
farmhouse of a franklin. Hackhurst Down, 
Dunley Hill, and Ranmore Common swelled 
and sank, each merging into the other. But 
on the right, after passing the village of Shere 
and the old church of Gomshall, the whole 
south country lay like a map at their feet. 
There was the huge wood of the Weald, one 
unbroken forest of oak trees stretching away 
to the South Downs, which rose olive-green 
against the deep blue sky. Under this great 
canopy of trees strange folk lived and evil 
deeds were done. In its recesses were wild 
tribes, littlke changed from their heathen 
ancestors who danced round the altar of 
Thor; and well was it for the peaceful 
traveller that he could tread the high open 
road of the chalkland with no need to 
wander into so dangerous a tract, where soft 
clay, tangled forest, and wild men all barred 
his progress. 

But apart from the rolling country upon 
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the left, and the great forest-hidden plain 
upon the right, there was much upon the 
road itself to engage the attention of the 
wayfarers. It was crowded with people. 
So far as their eyes could carry, they 
could see the black dots scattered thickly 

upon the thin white band, sometimes 

single, sometimes several abreast, some- 

times in moving crowds, where a drove 

of pilgrims held together for mutual pro- 

tection, or a 
nobleman 
showed his 
greatness by 
the number of 
retainers who 
trailed at his 
heels. At that 
time the main 
roads were very 
crowded, for 
there were 
many wander- 
ing people in 
the land. Of 
all sorts and 
kinds they 
passed in an 
unbroken 
stream before 
the eyes of 
Nigel and of 
Aylward, alike 
only in the fact 


that one and 
all were pow- 
dered from 
their hair to 
their shoes 
with the grey 
dust of the 
chalk. There were monks journeying 
from one cell to another, Benedictines 


with their black gowns looped up to show 


their white skirts, Carthusians in white, 
and pied Cistercians. Friars also of the 
three wandering orders— Dominicans in 


black, Carmelites in white, and Franciscans 
in grey. There was no love lost between 
the cloistered monks and the free friars, each 
looking on the other as a rival who took from 
him the oblations of the faithful, so they 
passed on the high road as cat passes dog, 
with eyes askance and angry faces. Then, 
besides the men of the Church, there were the 
men of trade, the merchant in dusty broadcloth 
and Flanders hat riding at the head of his 
line of pack-horses. He carried Cornish tin, 


West-country wool, or Sussex iron, if he traded 
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eastward ; or if his head should be turned 
westward, then he bore with him the velvets 
of Genoa, the ware of Venice, the wine of 
France, or the armour of Italy and Spain. 
Pilgrims were everywhere—poor people for 
the most part — piodding 
wearily along with trailing 
feet and bowed heads, 
thick staves in their hands, 
and bundles over ‘their 
shoulders. Here and 
there, on a_ gaily -capari- 
soned palfrey or in the 
greater luxury 
of a horse- 
litter, some 
West - country 
lady might be 
seen making 
her easy way 
to the shrine 
of St. Thomas. 
Besides all 
these a con- 
stant stream of 
Strange vaga- 
bonds drifted 
along the 
road : minstrels 
who wandered 
from fair to 
fair, a foul and 
pestilent crew ; 
jugglers and 
acrobats, 
quack doctors 
and tooth- 
drawers, stu- 
dents and beg- 
gars, free work- 
men in search 
of better wages, and escaped bondsmen who 
would welcome any wages at all. Such was 
the throng which set the old road smoking in 
a haze of white dust from Winchester to the 
narrow sea. 

But of all the wayfarers those which 
interested Nigel most were the soldiers. 
Several times they passed little knots of 
archers or men-at-arms, veterans from France, 
who had received their discharge and were 
now making their way to their southland 
homes. They were half drunk, all of them, 
for the wayfarers treated them to beer at the 
frequent inns and ale-stakes which lined the 
road, so that they cheered and sang lustily as 
they passed. They roared rude pleasantries 
at Aylward, who turned in his saddle and 
shouted his opinion of them until they were 
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out of hearing. Once, late in the afternoon, 
they overtook a body of a hundred archers 
all marching together, with two knights riding 
at their head. They were passing from 
Guildford Castle to Reigate Castle, where 
they were in garrison. Nigel rode with the 
knights for some distance, and hinted that if 
either was in search of honourable advance- 
ment, or wished to do some small deed, or to 
relieve himself of any vow, it might be pos- 
sible to find some means of achieving it. 
They were both, however, grave and elder 
men, intent upon their business and with no 
mind for fond wayside adventures, so Nigel 
quickened his pace and left them behind. 
They had left Boxhill and Headley Heath 
upon the left, and the towers of Reigate were 
rising amid the trees in front of them, when 
they overtook a large, cheery, red-faced man 
with a forked beard, riding upon a good 
horse and exchanging a nod or a merry word 
with all who passed him. With him they 
rode nearly as far as Bletchingley, and Nigel 
laughed much to hear him talk, but always 
under the raillery there was much earnest- 
ness and much wisdom in all his words. He 
rode at his ease about the country, he said, 
having sufficient money to keep him from 
want and to furnish him for the road. He 
could speak all the three languages of 
England—the north, the middle, and the 
south—so that he was at home with the 
people of every shire, and could hear their 
troubles and their joys. In all parts, in town 
and in country, there was unrest, he said, for 
the poor folk were weary of their masters, 
both of the Church and State, and soon there 
would be such doings in England as had 
never been seen before. But above all this 
man was earnest against the Church, its 
enormous wealth, its possession of nearly 
one-third of the whole land of the country, 
its insatiable greed for more at the very time 
when it claimed to be poor and lowly. The 
monks and friars, too, he lashed with his 
tongue: their roguish ways, their laziness, and 
their cunning. He showed how their wealth 
and that of the haughty lord must always be 
founded upon the toil of poor, humble Peter 
the Ploughman, who worked and strove in 
rain and cold out in the fields, the butt and 
laughing-stock of everyone, and still bearing 
up the whole world upon his weary shoulders. 
He had set it all out in a fair parable; so 
now as he rode he repeated some of the 
verses, chanting them and marking time with 
his forefinger, while Nigel and Aylward on 
either side of him, with their heads inclined 
inwards, listened with the same attention, but 
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with very different feelings—Nigel shocked 
at such an attack upon authority, and 
Aylward chuckling as he heard the senti- 
ments of his class so shrewdly expressed. 
At last the stranger halted his horse outside 
the Five Angels at Gatton. 

“Tt is a good inn, and I know the ale of 
old,” said he. “When I had finished that 
dream of Piers the Ploughman which I have 
recited to you, the last verses were thus :— 

Now have I brought my little booke to an ende; 

God’s blessing be on him who a drinke will me 
sende. 

I pray you come in with me and share it.” 

“Nay,” said Nigel, “ we must on our way, 
for we have far to go. But give me your 
name, my friend, for indeed we have passed 
a merry hour listening to your words.” 

“Have a care!” the stranger answered, 
shaking his head. “ You and your class will 
not spend a merry hour when these words 
are turned into deeds, and Peter the Plough- 
man grows weary of swinking in the fields, 
and takes up his how and his staff in order 
to set this land in order.” 

“By St. Paul! I expect that we shall 
bring Peter to reason, and also those who 
have put such evil thoughts into his head,” 
said Nigel. “So once more I ask your name, 
that I may know it if ever I chance to hear 
that you have been hanged.” 

The stranger laughed good-humouredly. 

“You can call me Thomas Lackland,” 
said he. “I should be Thomas Lack-brain 
if I were indeed to give my true name, since 
a good many robbers, some in black gowns 
and some in steel, would be glad to help me 
upwards in the way you speak of. So good 
day to you, squire, and to you also, archer, 
and may you find your way back with whole 
bones from the wars.” 

That night the comrades slept at Godstone 
Priory, and early next morning they were 
well upon their road down the Pilgrims’ Way. 
At Titsey it was said that a band of villeins 
were out in Westerham Wood, and had mur- 
dered three men the day before, so that 
Nigel had high hopes of an encounter ; but 
the brigands showed no sign, though the 
travellers went out of their way to ride their 
horses along the edges of the forest. Farther 
on they found traces of their work, for the 
path ran along the hillside at the base of a 
chalk quarry, and there in the cutting a man 
was lying dead. From his twisted limbs and 
shattered frame it was easy to see that he had 
been thrown over from above, while his 
pockets, turned outwards, showed the reason 
for his murder, The comrades rode past 
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“* vou CAN CALL ME THOMAS LACKLAND,’ SAID HE.” 


without too close a survey, for dead men 
were no very uncommon objects on the 
King’s highway, and if sheriff or bailiff should 
chance upon you near the body you might 
find yourself caught in the meshes of the 
law. 

Near Sevenoaks their road turned out of 
the old Canterbury way and pointed south 
towards the coast, leaving the chalklands and 
coming down into the clay of the Weald. It 
was a wretched, rutted mule-track running 
through thick forests, with occasional clear- 
ings in which lay the small Kentish villages, 
where rude, shock-headed peasants with 
smocks and galligaskins stared with bold, 
greedy eyes at the travellers. Once on the 
right they caught a distant view of the 
towers of Penshurst, and once they heard 
the deep tolling of the bells of Bayham 
Abbey, but for the rest of their day’s journey 
savage peasants and squalid cottages were all 
that met their eyes, with endless droves of 
pigs who fed upon the litter of acorns. The 
throng of travellers who crowded the old 
road were all gone, and only here and there 


did they meet or overtake some occasional 
merchant or messenger bound for Battle 
Abbey, Pevensey Castle, or the towns of the 
south. That night they slept in a sordid 
inn, Overrun with rats and with fleas, one 
mile south of the hamlet of Mayfield. 
Aylward scratched vigorously and cursed 
with fervour. Nigel lay without movement 
or sound. To the man who had learned the 
old rule of chivalry there were no small ills 
in life. It was beneath the dignity of his 
soul to stoop to observe them. Cold and 
heat, hunger and thirst, such things did not 
exist for the gentleman. The armour of his 
soul was so complete that it was proof not 
only against the great ills of life, but even 
against the small ones, so the flea-bitten 
Nigel lay grimly still while Aylward writhed 
upon his couch. 

They were now but a short distance from 
their destination, but they had hardly started 
on their journey through the forest nex 
morning when an adventure befell them 
which filled Nigel with the wildest hopes. 
Along the narrow winding path between 
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the great oak trees there rode a dark, sallow 
man in a scarlet tabard, who blew so loudly 
upon a silver trumpet that they heard the 
clanging call long before they set eyes on him. 
Slowly he rode, pulling up every fifty paces 
to make the forest ring with another warlike 
blast. The comrades rode forward to meet 
him. 

“T pray you,” said Nigel, “to tell me who 
you are and why you blow upon this trumpet?” 
The fellow shook his head, so Nigel repeated 
the question in French, the conimon language 
of chivalry, spoken at that age by every 
gentleman in Western Europe. 

The man put his lips to the trumpet and 
blew another long note before he answered. 

“Tam Gaston de Castrier,” said he, “the 
humble squire of the most worthy and valiant 
knight, Raoul de Tubiers, de Pestels, de 
Grimsard, de Mersae, de Leoy, de Bastanac, 
who also writes himself Lord of Pons. It is 
his order that I ride always a mile in front of 
him to prepare all to receive him, and he 
desires me to blow upon a trumpet, not out 
of vainglory, but out of greatness of spirit, so 
that none may be ignorant of his coming 
should they desire to encounter him.” 

Nigel sprang from his horse with a cry of 
joy, and began to unbutton his doublet. 

“Quick, Aylward, quick!” he said. “He 
comes—a knight-errant comes! Was there 
ever such a chance of worshipfully winning 
worship? Untruss the harness whilst I loose 
my clothes. Good sir, I beg you to warn 
your noble and valiant master that a poor 
squire of England would implore him to take 

notice of him, and to do some small deed 
upon him as he passes.” 

But already the Lord of Pons had come 
in sight. He was a huge man upon an 
enormous horse, so that together they seemed 
to fill up the whole long, dark archway under 
the oaks. He was clad in full armour of a 
brazen hue with only his face exposed, and 
of this face there was little visible save a pair 
of artogant eyes and a great black beard, 
which flowed through the open vizor and 
dewn over his breast-plate. To the crest of 
his helmet was tied a small brown glove, 
nodding and swinging above him. He bore 
a long lance with a red square banner at the 
end, charged with a black boar’s head, and 
the same symbol was engraved upon his 
shield. Slowly he rode through the forest, 
ponderous, menacing, with dull thudding of 
his charger’s hoofs and constant clank of 
metal, while always in front of him came 
the distant peal of the silver trumpet, 
calling all men to admit his majesty and to 
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clear his path ere they be cleared from it. 
Never in his dreams had so perfect a vision 
come to cheer Nigel’s heart, and as he 
struggled with his clothes, glancing up con- 
tinually at this wondrous traveller, he pattered 
forth prayers of thanksgiving to the good 
St. Paul who had shown such loving kind- 
ness to his unworthy servant and thrown him 
in the path of so excellent and debonair a 
gentleman. 

But, alas! how often at the last instant the 
cup is dashed from the lips! This joyful 
chance was destined to change suddenly to 
unexpected and grotesque disaster—disaster 
so strange and so complete that through 
all his life Nigel flushed crimson when he 
thought of it. He was busily stripping his 
hunting costume, and with feverish haste he 
had doffed boots, hat, hose, doublet, and 
cloak, so that nothing remained save a pink 
jupon and pair of silken drawers. At the 
same time Aylward was hastily unbuckling 
the load with the intention of handing his 
master his armour piece by piece, when the 
squire gave one last challenging peal from 
his silver trumpet into the very ear of the 
spare horse. In an instant it had taken to 
its heels, the precious armour upon its back, 
and thundered away down the road which 
they had traversed. Aylward jumped upon 
his mare, drove his prick spurs into her sides, 
and galloped after the runaway as hard as he 
could ride. Thus it came about that in an 
instant Nigel was shorn of all his little 
dignity, had lost his two horses, his attendant 
and his outfit, and found himself a lonely 
and unarmed man standing in his shirt and 
drawers upon the pathway down which the 
burly figure of the Lord of Pons was slowly 
advancing. 

The knight-errant whose mind had been 
filled by the thought of the maiden whom 
he had left behind at St. Jean—the same 
whose glove dangled from his helmet—had 
observed nothing that had occurred. Hence, 
all that met his eyes was a noble yellow horse, 
which was tethered by the track, and a small 
young man who appeared to be a lunatic, 
since he had undressed hastily in the heart 
of the forest, and stood now with an eager, 
anxious face, clad in his underlinen, amid 
the scattered debris of his garments. Of such 
a person the high Lord of Pons could take 
no notice, and so he pursued his inexorable 
way, his arrogant eyes looking out into the 
distance and his thoughts set intently upon 
the maiden of St. Jean. He was dimly aware 
that the little crazy man in the undershirt 
ran a long way beside him in his stockings, 
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begging, imploring, and arguing. “Just one 
hour, most fair sir; just one hour at the 
longest, and a poor squire of England shall 
ever hold himself your debtor. Do but con- 
descend to rein your horse until my harness 
comes back to me. Will you not stoop to 
show me some small deed of arms? I 
implore you, fair sir, to spare me a little of 
your time and a handstroke or two ere you 
go upon your way!” Lord de _ Pons 
motioned impatiently with his gauntleted 
hand, as one might brush away an impor- 
tunate fly ; but when at last Nigel became 
desperate in his clamour he thrust his spurs 
into his great war-horse and, clashing like a 
pair of cymbals, he thundered off through 
the forest. So he rode upon his majestic 
way until two days later he was slain by 
Lord Reginald Cobham in a field near 
Weybridge. 

When, after a long chase, Aylward secured 
the spare horse and brought it back, he found 
his master seated upon a fallen tree, his face 
buried in his hands, and his mind clouded 
with humiliation and grief. Nothing was said, 
for the matter was beyond 
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complete, for here were Nigel the Norman 
and Aylward the Saxon, with good-fellowship 
in their hearts and a common respect in 
their minds, with the same banner and the 
same cause, riding forth to do battle for their 
old mother England. 

And now the long ride drew to an end 
In front of them was the blue sea, flecked 
with the white sails of ships. Once more 
the road passed upwards from the heavy- 
wooded plain to the springy turf of the chalk 
downs. Far to the right rose the grim 
fortalice of Pevensey, squat and powerful, 
like one great block of rugged stone, the 
parapet twinkling with steel caps and crowned 
by the Royal banner of England. A flat 
expanse of reeded marshland lay before 
them, out of which rose a single wooded hill, 












words, and so in moody 
silence they rode upon their 
way. But soon they came 
upon a scene which drew 
Nigel’s thoughts away from 
his bitter trouble, for in 
front of them there rose 
the towers of a great build- 
ing with a small grey, sloping 
village around it, and they 
learned from a passing hind 
that this was the hamlet 
and Abbey of Battle. To- 
gether they drew rein upon 
the low ridge and looked 
down into that valley of 





death, from which even 

now the reek of blood 

seems to rise. Down beside that sinister 
lake, and amid those scattered bushes 
sprinkled over the naked flank of the 
long ridge, was fought that long - drawn 
struggle betwixt two most noble foes, 


with broad England as the prize of victory. 
Here, up and down the low hill, hour by 
hour the grim struggle had waxed and 
waned until the Saxon army had died where 
it stood, King, Court, house-carle, and fyrds- 
man, each in their ranks, even as they had 
fought. And now, after all the stress and 
toil, the tyranny, the savage revolt, the fierce 
suppression, God had made His purpose 





““TOGETHER THEY DREW REIN UPON THE LOW RIDGE AND 
LOOKED DOWN INTO THAT VALLEY OF DEATH.’ 


crowned with towers, with a bristle of masts 
rising out of the green plain some distance 
to the south of it. Nigel looked at it with 
his hand shading his eyes, and then urged 
Pommers to a trot. The town was Winchel 
sea, and there amid that cluster of houses 
on the hill the gallant Chandos must be 
awaiting him. 


(Zo be continued.) 

















Phantasms. 


SOME REMARKABLE INSTANCES OF GHOSTLY VISITATIONS. 
By Haro.p BEGBIE 





HEN Dr. Johnson expressed 
regret that John Wesley did 
@ not take more pains to collect 
evidence concerning the 
Wesley ghost, “ What !” cried 
Miss Seward, with an _ in- 
credulous smile, warranted by Boswell, 
“What, sir-—about a ghost?” To which we 
have the great man’s answer thus set down 
by Boswell: Johnson (with solemn vehe- 
mence)—“ Yes, madam ; this is a question 
which, after five thousand years, is yet 
undecided ; a question, whether in theology 
or philosophy, one of the most important 
that can come before the human under- 
standing.” 

In some such frame of mind as this I would 
now invite the reader’s obliging consideration 
of certain ghostly stories which have left more 
than a ghostly impression upon my own 
mind; not disbelieving them because they 
are occurrences outside of his own experi- 
ence, nor yet hastening to ascribe the 
mystery of these tales to the infallible 
machinery of ghosts, and there ending the 
matter. No; but, leaving the whole sub- 
ject to the exploration and decision of 
science, I would ask him to agree with our 
excellent friend Dr. Johnson, that the 
question is one of the most important that 
can come before the human 
understanding, and to listen 
with a tolerant, open, and 
humble mind to well-authenti- 
cated evidence for a 
larger science. For my 
own part, I tell the 
stories with no definite 
theory of explanation in 
my mind, but neverthe- 
less persuaded that the 
present normalities of 
life are not the bounds 
of human experience. 
The reader can tug me 
to the side of a hundred 
hypotheses, but not over 
the line of bigotry. 

It happens that one 
of my most interesting 
stories flows naturally 
out of an experience 
not, perhaps, of a sensa- 
tional nature. But let 
me, like a cunning writer 
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of fiction, conduct my reader into the chamber 
of horrors through the little, half -open 
postern of suggestion. 

I was staying in a house once with two 
little girls of eight and seven. One morning 
they came running out of a room on the 
ground floor, where they had been sitting in 
a single arm-chair reading a book before 
breakfast, protesting that a horrible tramp 
had come to the window, made a diabolical 
face at them (which they imitated with great 
destruction of their beauty), and, after lifting 
a minatory finger, had passed on down the 
garden path to the back of the house. I 
was in a room immediately over the library 
in which they had been sitting, and had 
heard no sound of footsteps on the gravel 
path ; but their tale was scarce out of their 
lips before I had made the descent of the 
stairs and was out in the garden at the back 
of the house. There I found the gardener 
and his boy placidly at work upon the 
flower-beds, and received from them every 
assurance that no tramp had shown his 
face round the corner of the house. 













** A HORRIBLE TRAMP HAD COME 
TO THE WINDOW,” 
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It was not until I told the children that 
they must have imagined the tramp that any 
theory of a phantasm occurred to my mind. 
But they were so pathetic in their protesta- 
tions that he had come to the window and 
interrupted their reading, and were, moreover, 
both so exact in their description of his 
steeple hat, his malevolent yellow face, his 
black eyes, and his bent back curved under 
the load of a large pack clutched in its 
place by a yellow hand against the breast, 
that I was driven to think that these two 
fresh and healthy country children had 
indeed seen with human eyes one of those 
phantoms wearing mortal shape which some- 
times visit, it is said, these pale glimpses of 
the moon. 

With this idea in my mind—and impressed 
that both children, in the midst of their read- 
ing, should have seen the same figure—I 
presently sought out the gardener, referred to 
the occurrence again, and inquired of him 
whether there had ever been rumour con- 
cerning the haunting of the house. 

He laughed away the supposition, and 
easily dismissed the equal vision of the 
children with the pleasant, if incredible, 
assertion that “the two young ladies must 
have been dreaming.” 

“No,” he said, “there’s no ghost here, and 
I hope there never will be. I’ve seen one, 
and that was enough to last me my lifetime.” 

Now, as a curious collector of ghost stories, 
I am well informed that the effect of a 
ghostly visitation is not, as it is too frequently 
thought to be, of a terrifying nature. On the 
contrary, we are told by people who have seen 
phantasms that in place of experiencing 
alarm, as they expected, a quite scientific 
curiosity consumed their being, and they 
studied the ghost with all the cool detach- 
ment of an interviewer. 

Wherefore, finding before me a vigorous, 
deep-chested man, with clean eyes in a 
face baked brown by the open heavens, 
who confessed to me, in a voice full of 
agreeable strength and energy, that he had 
seen one ghost, and that that was enough 
to last him for the rest of his life, I 
immediately dragged out of him the story 
of his phantasm, and found myself at the 
end entirely of his opinion, that one such 
experience was enough for a lifetime. And 
this is his story. 

He told me that he had once gone with 
his wife to look after a farm during the 
temporary absence of the farmer, a relation 
of his, and that he had gone into the house 
well knowing that there were ugly stories 
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about it. “‘ But,” as he said, smiling into the 
face of heaven, “I was never yet afeared of 
any man, and I didn’t look to be scared out 
of my senses by a banging door or a creaking 
wainscot.” 

As soon as they got into the house the 
bangings and the creakings began with dis- 
agreeable iteration. The gardener put it 
down to rats, and his wife to the innumer- 
able draughts. But when they took the 
trouble to lock all the doors, and jam, so 
that they could not budge, all those which 
had neither lock nor fastening, the bangings 
and the creakings continued just as incon- 
siderately and irrationally as ever. 

Now let me interpose for a moment to say 
that here was no case of the discredited 
Poltergeist. There was no servant in the 
house, no boy or girl — nobody but the 
gardener and his wife. 

They were never afraid of the noises, and 
at last came to take no notice of them. At 
night they would hear doors downstairs 
clattering and echoing through the house, 
and they would turn over on the other side 
in their bed and say, “ Drat them doors ; why 
ever won't they let a person sleep?” Nor 
were they in the least dismayed in the 
morning to discover that the doors were all 
firmly latched and bolted. In a word, they 
got inured to harmless noises in the old 
house, and soon took no notice of them. 

“One evening,” said the gardener, “I came 
in late, and made haste upstairs to clean 
myself for a party we were invited to that 
night. My wife had gone on ahead, and I 
was ina hurry to follow her. Well, I saw 
the ghost—or whatever the blessed thing 
was—when I was shaving myself before the 
glass. I sawit in the glass. lt came mght 
up behind me, all of a sudden, looked over 
my shoulder, and made a face at me that was 
enough to curd milk. I whipped round, 
razor in hand—and there was nothing there 
I said to myself, ‘You must be dreaming,’ 
and then, forgetting for the moment the dis- 
gusting face I had seen looking at me in the 
glass—and I saw it as plain as I saw my own 
—lI said to myself, ‘It was a reflection, or 
something of that sort,’ and taking up the 
glass I carried it to another part of the room, 
and started on the job again. I had got fresh 
lather on my face, had given the razor another 
turn on my strop, and was just beginning to 
shave again, when over my shoulder in the 
glass appears the same face as wicked as 
before, and looks at me till I could feel the 
sweat bursting out on my chest and forehead 

“It didn’t take me, I assure you, one 

















minute to pop my coat on and get down those 
stairs and out of the house. I didn’t want to 
stop to see any more. I was as limp as a 
rag, and shaking all over like a horse with the 
megrims. And what a figure I must have 
made at the party ; 
for I bounces in 
upon them with 
my tie and collar 
clutched in my 
hand, just as I had 
picked ’em up 
from the chest of 
drawers, and look- 
ing as white as a 
clean pocket-hand- 
kerchief !” 
Cardinal New- 
man has the start- 


ling figure of a 
man going to a 


looking - glass__ to 
consult his image, 
and seeing nothing. 
Next in alarm to 
such an experience, 
I take it, is to 
behold over one’s 
shoulder, in the 
glass which reflects 
oneself, a face in- 
human in its evil 
inhuman in its verity. 
The story is of the 
greater interest to me 
because I know the gardener well and am 
conversant with his tone of mind. Few men 
less likely to dream dreams or to see visions 
ever followed the trade of Adam. He is a 
man of vigorous thought and vigorous action ; 
unlike most gardeners, a man quick on his 
feet, upright in his carrriage, swift in his 
movements—such a man as we take to be 
typical of a colour-sergeant in a regiment with 
fine traditions. He was glad to be done with 
his story, and turned impatiently to his spade- 
work as one who would make up for lost 
time. Not a credulous or gossiping man. 
Now, whatever may be the explanation of 
this vision in the looking-glass, I can relate a 
story which the reader will assuredly rejoice 
in—firstly, because it can so easily be ex- 
plained, and, secondly, because it calls for no 
dragging in of Heaven. For is it not true 
that since the Creator turned man out of a 
garden, man has been labouring to keep the 
Creator out of Nature ? 
A lady of my acquaintance arrived one day 
on the landing of her house, and, passing on 
Vol. xxxi. —63. 
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towards her bedroom, saw, as she had often 
seen before, the family nurse emerging from 
the bathroom on her way to the night nursery. 
A minute after one of the children in the day 
nursery, seeing her mother pass by the open 
door, called to her 
to do some trivial 
service. “Ask 
nurse,” the mother 
replied ; “she is in 
the night nursery.” 
“No, mamma, she 
isn’t,” answered the 
child; “she is in 
the garden with 
J—— and E——.” 
And at that 
moment, dressed 
in her outdoor 
costume, the nurse 
made her appear- 








ance in the _ hall 
below and pro- 
ceeded to climb 


the stairs with all 
the equanimity of 
an acclimatized 
mortal. 

Now here, as we 
have said, is a case which 
the first stupid man will 
explain away for you in 
the easiest manner imagin- 
able. There is here no 
need to “hazard a wide 
solution,” as Sir Thomas Browne has it. The 
case is plain. The nurse was not dead; she 
did not die ; she is not going to die for some 
considerable time ; and the mistress con- 
tinues to enjoy the robust health which is 
the delight and envy of her friends. There- 
fore there is nothing “supernatural” in the 
matter. No; it is merely a case of reflex 
action of the brain. The lady had seen the 
nurse going out of the bathroom a score of 
times before, and the spectacle so photo- 
graphed on her brain happened to recur on 
this occasion. Therefore to all ladies who 
are in the habit of seeing their husbands 
smoking comfortably in an arm-chair and 
turning leisurely the pages of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE, we would say that when, as 
must so often happen, the brain repeats 
the familiar picture during the husband’s 
absence from home, they are to throw a 
cushion at the phantom and say “ Booh!” 
If that does not frighten it away let them 
try “reflex action of the brain!” and a 
poker. 
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For one moment let me dwell lovingly 
upon the word supernatural, which I have 
honoured with inverted commas in my pre- 
decessive paragraph. “Supernatural” is a 
term which means absolutely nothing unless 
we hold that man has exhausted the infinite 
fields of Nature. A thing is not natural 
because we understand it, but because in its 
verity it belongs to Nature. Because we do 
not understand a thing, it is not on that 
account supernatural. The universe is vaster 
than human experience; and even Shake- 
speare, whose intellect was of a comprehen- 
sive nature, and who seems to have reflected 
upon mortal destiny with a shrewd and ample 
spirit, suggests to the most ignorant of us 
that there may be things in heaven and earth 
which are not dreamed of in our philosophy. 
It is ever well to keep this possibility in 
mind, however vague and ridiculous it may 
seem, when that pestiferous little word 
“supernatural” runs to our lips like water 
seeking its own level. 

And this caution, which I offer to the 
reader with all humility, knowing the tempta- 
tions of a contented gnosticism, leads to a 
story which 
neither the scep- 
tics of the Society 
for Psychical 
Research nor the 
too credulous 
enthusiasts of the 
Rational Press 
(whatever those 
good atheists 
may call them- 
selves) shall ex- 
plain with satis- 
faction to myself. 

A friend of 
mine was staying 
at the riverside 
home of a foreign 
gentleman living 
in England. 
After dinner, on 
the first night of 
his arrival, he 
was sitting with 
his host in the 
library, smoking 
comfortably before the fire, when of a sudden 
the great German boar-hound lying out- 
stretched between the two men on the hearth 
got upon his legs with a snarl, swung off 
into the middle of the room, and stood there 
barking furiously at nothing. 

My friend looked over his shoulder, expect- 
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ing to see a servant enter the room, and 
then, turning to his host, he asked with a 
smile what it was the dog made such an 
alarming fuss about. His host, who was also 
smiling, put a finger to his lips, signifying 
silence, and nodded his head towards the 
dog, as if to say, “ Watch him; it is worth 
your while.” 

And then my friend saw what held him 
fascinated till the scene ended. He saw a 
huge dog barking at Vothing, making little 
furious rushes at /Vothing, and, getting angrier 
and angrier, driving this said Vothing nearer 
and nearer to the curtained windows. The 
hound’s eyes blazed with fury, his frothing 
lips disclosed teeth that dripped with the 
very violence of hate, and the whole lithe 
body, with the coat roughened by rage, was 
tense with enmity. To doubt that there was 
no Thing in front of him, inspiring all this 
fury, was impossible to my friend, and for 
the life of him he could not imagine why his 
eyes failed to discover it. 

As soon as the hound had driven his enemy 
to the curtains he returned to the hearth, 
laid himself down again before the fire, but 





“WE SAW A HUGE DOG BARKING AT NOTHING.” 


this time kept his head erect, with uneasy 
eyes fixed upon the curtains. 

“He does that nearly every night,” said 
the host of my friend, smiling easily ; “it is 
a great amusement to me, and it is instructive. 
It shows that animals see the world differ- 
ently from human beings.” 

















“ But what does he see ?” 

“A ghost. Well, if you do not like the 
word, let us say an apparition. Yes, he sees 
an apparition. I have tried to see it many 
times, but ”—shrugging his shoulders—“ I 
do not fast sufficiently, perhaps! No; I 
have never seen it.” 

It came out that the house had long 
enjoyed the reputation of being haunted. 
The new owner had no belief in the legend 
when he took the house, and, indeed, gave 
up thinking about it till the hound sprang 
up from the hearth, almost night after 
night, and always at about the same time, 
and went through the extraordinary passion 
of anger which we have just described. My 
friend was amazed to find his host so callous 
to the uncanny influence of such a scene, 
but he assured him that he quite looked 
forward every evening to the passing of the 
spirit through the room, and was hopeful 
some day—if he could only bring himself to 
endure the Simple Life for a few weeks—of 
himself seeing the vision. But his chief 
interest lay in the hound, and he spent the 
rest of the evening in relating legends con- 
cerning ghosts which have appeared to dogs 
and not to human beings. 

Now the reader may say to himself, if he 
is in the habit of reflecting as he goes, “‘ These 
are interesting stories ; they tend to confirm 
what I have always held to be the truth, that 
there are stranger things in the world than 
physical science takes account of ; but what 
I should like to be told is a story which proves 
to me absolutely that personality persists after 
death—in other words, a properly-authenti- 
cated story of a ghost seen after death.” 

This is the desire of the world. There is 
no longing of the human heart comparable to 
this passion for light. Everything gives way 
before it. Christianity carried the whole 
world in its infant arms because it issued 
from an empty tomb. And the same desire 
is in the breast of humanity to-day ; but it 
lies sleeping, lulled into unhappy and almost 
frightened slumber by the distortions of a 
period of agnosticism. Physical science has 
so enlarged man’s conception of the universe 
that he is afraid to think of himself as other 
than a mere atom of the dust on which he 
crawls. But more and more philosophy is 
adjusting human reason to the new discoveries 
of science. We find on this earth love, com- 
passion, self-sacrifice, justice; if they are 
here they belong to the universe. Arrogance 


could no farther go than to make evolving 
man the creator of love and justice. 
must admit love into the universe. 


No; we 
And if 
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love—then a purpose and a goal. And we 
find on the earth a desire for life after death ; 
the horror of annihilation (see the later letters 
of Huxley and Spencer) is all but universal 
among men. We cannot bring ourselves to 
think of ourselves as not being. 

The hunger of the world for light was its 
first craving as it came through the cavernous 
regions of its origin and looked consciously 
upon the universe. ‘How came the unt- 
verse into being? How is it that I stand 
here — seeing, hearing, feeling, hoping? I 
am conscious of myself. I know that I do 
not know. I know that I wish to know. 
Why? What does this all mean—the uni- 
verse, the earth, and I myself? ‘To what 
end? Again and again, day after day, age 
after age—why?” And this same passion, 
dormant to-day after a period of agnosticism, 
will revive. Again and again it will surge 
into the soul and demand its satisfaction. It 
belongs to the eternal verities. Science has 
its phases, society its upheavals, art and 
literature their revolutions ; but through all 
the changes of this mortal life men lay their 
children in the dust and women stand at the 
grave weeping. Always—till we have been 
led into All Truth by the Spirit of the 
universe—man will desire to know what is 
the destiny of his soul. 

And there are men and women in the 
world to-day who are more sure of the life 
beyond the grave than of anything else. 
The “ ghost story ” which all desire has been 
their own experience. They have seen their 
dead. But seldom will they speak of these 
revelations ; they are at once too sacred and 
too inconceivable. Reader, confess that if a 
child returned to you from the grave, looked 
at you with eyes that you could understand, 
and made you feel by its presence some 
sympathy existing between you and the 
spiritual world outside of vision, you would 
not shout of it from the newspapers or readily 
submit yourself to the cross-examination of 
“ psychical experts.” 

I know many people who have had these 
experiences. ‘There are more men in the 
world, perhaps, who have seen ghosts than 
there are legends of ghosts. But their stories 
—so real to them—would be as little con- 
vincing to the world as the ordinary legend. 
You cannot put to the tests of the police- 
court these sublime experiences. If you do 
so, you end, as happened to poor Joan of Arc, 
by burning the visionary for a wicked witch. 

Now there is one story of a ghostly appear- 
ance long after death which has in it so 
many convincing proofs of reality that even 
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the hardened sceptic, treasuring his unbelief 
as if it were the last shreds of his good name, 
must admit a value to it. I tell the story here 
as quickly as possible, and must ask the 
reader to believe that the evidence has been 
subjected to the most rigorous examination, 
and that the testimony of the man who saw 
the ghost is accepted, even by those who 
endeavour to give a physical explanation of 
the story, as unimpeachable. 

A young man in America, a commercial 
traveller, was one day writing out his orders 
after a morning’s successful work among the 
local merchants. In the midst of his writing, 
with his pen driving rapidly and a cigar 
between his lips, he experienced of a sudden 
an arresting sensation that he was not alone 
in the room. He lifted up his head, and 
there, sitting at the table beside him, one arm 
resting on the table’s edge, young and soft 
with the bloom of her youth, sat his only 
sister whom he had mourned for nine years. 
So real was the vision that he sprang up to 





**sO REAL WAS THE VISION THAT HE SPRANG UP.” 


greet and to clasp her. ll the years of 
mourning were borne away on a wave of 
transcendent happiness which overswept his 
soul. Dead for nine years? Dead? No; 
not dead. It was the long time of mourning 
that seemed hallucination. His reason was 
suspended. His sister was there at his side. 

But as he moved towards her she vanished, 
and he found himself back in reality, wonder- 
ing what had happened. Had he dreamed ? 
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Impossible. The ink was still wet on his 
pen; his cigar still smoked between his 
fingers. He was awake and alert. Some- 
thing he had seen—call it how he might— 
something that was the express likeness of his 
dead sister. He had seen /¢ with human eyes. 
He had seen ## in the midst of commercial 
work. In broad daylight. At midday, with 
the sun pouring into the room. 

When he questioned himself the reality of 
the vision was strongly impressed upon his 
mind by one little thing he had noticed in 
his sister’s face—a blood-red scratch on one of 
her cheeks. This disfigurement was so vivid 
and so certain in its effects upon his mind 
that he could not shake off from his con- 
sciousness the conviction that he had, in 
some mystical way, seen his dead sister in 
the flesh. Every article of her dress—the 
comb in her hair, the brooch at her throat, 
the stuff and colour of her gown—all were 
indelibly imprinted on his mind ; but clearest 
memory of all, strongest and most convincing 
touch of reality, was 
the red scratch on 
the spirit’s face. 

Now, most re- 
markable con- 
firmation of this 
vision was to fol- 
low, and he who 
saw the vision shall 
tell the sequel in 
his own language: 
“This visitation, 
or whatever you 
may call it, so im- 
pressed me that I 
took the next train 
home, and in the 
presence of my 
parents and others 
related what had 
occurred. My 
father, a man of 
rare good sense 
and very practical, 
was inclined to 
ridicule me, as he 
saw how earnestly I believed what I had 
stated ; but he, too, was amazed when later 
on I told them of a bright red line or scratch 
on the right-hand side of my sister’s face, 
which I had distinctly seen. When I men- 
tioned this my mother rose trembling to her 
feet and nearly fainted away, and as soon as 
she sufficiently recovered her self-possession, 
with tears streaming down her face, she 
exclaimed that I had indeed seen my sister, 




















as no living mortal but herself was aware of 
that scratch, which she had accidentally 
made while doing some little act of kindness 
after my sister’s death. She said she well 
remembered how pained she was to think 
she should have, unintentionally, marred the 
features of her dead daughter, and that, un- 
known to all, she had carefully obliterated all 
traces of the slight scratch with the aid of 
powder, etc., and that she had never men- 
tioned it to a human being from that day to 
this. In proof, neither my father nor any of 
the family had detected it, and positively 
were unaware of the incident, yet 7 saw the 
scratch as bright as if just made. So strangely 
impressed was my mother that even after 
she had retired to rest she got up and 
dressed, came to me, and told me she knew 
at least that I had seen my sister. A few 
weeks later my mother died, happy in her 
belief that she would rejoin her favourite 
daughter in a better world.” 

Now the testimony of this witness is 
undeniable, and it has been received by 
those who refuse faith in the psychical verity 
of the ghost. There is no question on that 
point. What, then, is the “ explanation ”? 
We are asked to believe that the mother, 
sitting at home, and dwelling on the memory 
of her dead child, of a sudden came into 
telepathic communication with her son, and 
his brain received the image from hers. 

For one moment let us consider this 
explanation, remembering Byron’s remark 
about Coleridge’s metaphysics: “I wish he 
would explain his Explanation.” 

The daughter had been in her grave nine 
years. Are we to suppose that the memory 
of this child was so vivid in the mother’s 
mind that she could transmit it, uncon- 
sciously, to the mind of her son many miles 
away, and transmit it so definitely that he 
should see the child with a disfigurement of 
which he was unaware? Was the mother 
thinking of that sad mark? Then, why was 
not the image reflected on the son’s mind the 
vision of his sister in her coffin? She was 
sitting at his side ; she was dressed in every 
detail; her arm was resting on the table. 
Could the mother—however earnestly she 
was reflecting on that memory—fling so 
natural an image over all those miles? 
Further, let us remember that the son was 
not In trance, not even in a mood of idleness 
favourable to the reception of such thought- 
waves, but that he was busily engaged in 
entering up “orders,” and smoking a cigar 
as he did so. 

It is surely less difficult to believe— 
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especially in the light of ovs \ 1owledge that 
the mother died a few weeks*later—that the 
sister, who had great sympathy with him 
during life, had power given her so to affect 
the mind of her brother that he was driven 
home in time to see his mother before she 
died, and perhaps to offer her the amazing 
consolation of assured communion with her 
daughter after death? But let us, in any case, 
not dismiss lightly a story of such remarkable 
interest, but rather hope that science may in 
time be able to offer us an explanation less 
unpalatable to our reason than that of tele- 
pathic communication between the mother 
and the son. 

With one other story I will conclude this 
brief paper on phantasms. And my reasons 
for reserving till the end of my paper so 
picturesque a story I will give at the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. 

A lady named the Countess Eugénie Kap- 
nist was staying at Talta in 1889 with her 
sister, the Countess Ina. At the house of a 
friend they met one evening a gentleman, 
Monsieur P , who was there among the 
other invalids of that health resort, dying 
visibly of consumption. The Countess Ina 
was asked to play some music after dinner, 
and she sat down to the piano and played 
Mendelssohn’s “ Prélude.” The first bars 
were hardly struck when Monsieur P—— got 
up from his seat, advanced to the piano, and 
regarded the player with the utmost anxiety. 
At its conclusion he told the Countess Ina 
that she had chosen a piece of music which 
was the especial favourite of his dead brother, 
and that she had played it with all the 
characteristics he associated so fondly with 
his brother’s memory. 

He was something of a spiritualist, and 
would have it that he had known Countess 
Ina before—“ not in this world,” he said, 
“that is impossible ; but in other worlds.” 
He became so enamoured of this idea that 
he promised her to return after death and 
manifest himself to her, with the assurance of 
a life beyond the grave. 

The two ladies thought little more of their 
odd fellow-guest. During their stay at Talta 
they saw him walking about with other 
people, and were amused by his quaint 
appearance, his reddish fringe of beard, and 
a peculiar coat the colour of hazel in which 
he always went clothed. They never became 
really intimate with him. 

In March of the following year they were 
in St. Petersburg, and on a particular night 
they took a friend of theirs to see a perform- 
ance of “Le Marchand de Venise.” This 
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friend came from Tsarskoye Selo on purpose 
for the play, and made the return journey 
after the performance. Our two ladies, with 
their guest, changed their dresses imme- 
diately after the play, drove to the railway 
station, and saw their friend off by the train 
leaving at one o'clock. 

On going down the stairs of the station 
Countess Ina was quicker than her sister, 
and, finding the carriage waiting for her, got 
in immediately. The 
Countess Eugénie 
was, perhaps, two 
minutes later than 
her sister in reach- 
ing the landau, at 
the open door of 
which stood a ser- 
vant waiting to help 
her in. But as she 
put her foot upon 
the step she paused. 

She felt that it was 
not her carriage. 
And she had good 
reason, for there on 
the front seat, sitting 


in a grey shaft of 
light, which might 
have been cast by 
a lamp, was a man 
whom she did not 
know—a pale man, 
with reddish hair, 
and clothed in a 
hazel-coloured coat. 
So long was the 


Countess Eugénie in 
regarding this _per- 
son that the servant 
imagined her dress 
had caught on the 
step and sought to 
release it. 

“Are you sure 
this is our carriage ?” she asked of her sister 

“Of course it is,” answered the Countess 
Ina. ‘“ What makes you doubt it?” 

At this the vision vanished, and the sister 
entered the carriage and took her seat. 

Then she told her sister what she had 
seen, and both ladies agreed that the descrip- 
tion of the man was familiar to them. But 
so full of movement is a year in a busy 
woman’s life that neither of them could 
name the familiar face. 

Some time after, meeting a friend from 
Talta, they learned that Monsieur P——, 
“that odd man,” had died two days after the 
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appearance of the ghost in the carriage. “A 
ce nom, la figure pointue et le paletot noisette 
retrouvéront leur possesseur. Ma sceur 
reconnut en méme temps que moi, grace a 
ma description précise.” At last they could 
put a name to the ghost. 

In this story we have a phantasm which 
should have appeared after death appearing 
during life, while the person who had pro- 
mised the vision was in a dying condition, 
and at that hour of 
the night was pro- 
bably fast asleep. 
Moreover, the phan- 
tasm was invisible to 
the sister who had 
received the promise, 
and was manifest to 
the sister who had 
played no share in 
the compact. 

I have saved this 
story to the end be 
cause, I think, it 
leaves the reader in 
exactly the state of 
mind which is bene- 
ficial to future in- 
quiry. He knows 
not what to maké of 
it. It forbids a theory. 
It overturns hypo- 
theses as fast as they 
occur. In every par- 
ticular it contradicts 
the well-ordered 
reasonableness of, a 
nicely-adjusted _pro- 
blem in Euclid. 

And is this not 
exactly what a phan- 
tasm should do? 
Anthropomorphism 
must surely lose its 
congenial conceit the 
farther man presses towards the secrets of the 
universe. Into your theory of telepathy or 
your theory of reflex action of the brain, into 
your police-court of logic and your schoolroom 
of natural causes, you shall never cajole the 
infinite nor entice the eternal. We know that 
we do not know, and that at present is the 
sum of our experience ; but we hope that it lies 
in the purposes of human destiny, unlearning 
as we go, at last to be guided into All Truth, 
so that gradually we come more and more into 
sympathy with the might, the majesty, and 
the mystery of the universe in which we move 
upon this little earth, striving to understand. 

















HE train was just puffing into 
the darkness of the tunnel. 
> For a moment the head and 
bonnet of Aunt Julia, frantic- 
ally gesticulating, were visible, 
thrust out of window. Doubt- 
less behind her an equally frantic maid 
also gesticulated. Despite her dismay 
Belinda laughed, dropping the magazine 
which, she told herself, she had been a 
perfect fool to get out and buy. But for it 
and her travelling-bag she was alone in the 
world. 

She looked about her. If anybody else 
had left the train they had vanished already 
into the chilly grey vacancy beyond the 
station gate. Besides herself, a porter, and 
the bookstall boy, the only person on the 
platform was a plump, official-looking indi- 
vidual who was probably the station-master. 
She turned to consult him in a little confi- 
dential way she had, before which most men 
succumbed. Belinda was as pretty as a 
picture. 

When was the next train to Carlisle? In 
six hours? Good gracious! She almost 
dropped the bag on the top of the magazine. 
Was there a waiting-room? Yes. A fire in 
it? No—nor yet a fireplace. How far was 
the village? A matter of three miles. Was 
there any conveyance that could take her 
there? No; and, moreover, in the village 
there was nothing in the way of an inn but a 
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beershop, that was no sort of place for a 
lady. By this time the station-master had 
succumbed completely. He essayed comfort, 
rubbing his chin. 

“They'd make you comfortable at the 
Black Horse, miss. And you’d get a shay 
there to bring you back in time for the 
train.” 

“Where is the Black Horse?” demanded 
Belinda, briskly. 

It was a bit over two miles away across 
a corner of the moor, just off the North 
Road, and the station-master was cheerfully 
sure that she couldn’t possibly miss it. As 
to its looking like rain, he was ready to 
pledge himself that it would “ hold up” long 
enough for her to get there twice over. 
Belinda cast a forlorn glance at the surround- 
ing greyness and looked prettier than ever. 
The porter, though a phlegmatic person, was 
moved to deliver a whisper into his superior’s 
ear. The latter brightened. 

“TI quite forgot, miss. There’s a trap 
outside that came to fetch away some parcels 
we had down from London. The gentleman 
will give you a lift to the Black Horse as 
lief as not, most likely.” 

“Ts he going that way? How lucky! 
Oh, tell him he really must, please!” cried 
Belinda, eagerly. 

The station-master probably told him he 
really must. Anyhow, Belinda presently 
found herself being tucked up on the back 
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seat of a stout dog-cart drawn by a skittish- 
looking bay mare. The driver, muffled in 
turned-up collar and peaked cap, was already 
in his seat—apparently a taciturn and in- 
curious person, for he did not even glance 
round at his unexpected passenger. In a 
moment they were off, the rough moor road 
was under their wheels, and across the 
desolate grey waste the wind came rushing at 
them like something savagely alive. Belinda, 
snuggling down into her wraps, trying to 
accommodate herself to parcels beside her 
and parcels on the floor—parcels knobbier 
and fuller of sharp corners than parcels need 
be—wondered what Aunt Julia would say if 
only she could see her. Probably that it 
served her right, or, if she forbore to say it, 
she would think it and look 
it—Aunt Julia had a way of 
looking things that was not 
to be mistaken. 
She had _ looked 
volumes, for in- 
stance, over coming 
to Scotland for 
Christmas. But, of 
course, she had 
comprehended 
why home was 
absolutely un- 
endurable at 
this particular 
time as per- 
fectly as she 
had known why 
she (Belinda) 
had insisted upon 
this special day for 
the journey. If it 
had lain in her 
power to recast the 
calendar this date 
in December would 
have been left out of it. It made her cheeks 
flame to recall the last one. The lapse of a year 
had not made her a whit less indignant and im- 
placable. In twenty more she would never—— 

“Oh, good gracious !” cried Belinda. 

The ejaculation had been really bumped 
out of her. ‘The road had suddenly led down 
into a wide, shallow valley; the descent was 
not steep, but the bay mare took it so very 
friskily, while one wheel jerked over a stone 
so particularly large that the whole concern 
was tilted sideways, and she had a scared 
sensation of having only just escaped flying 
over the drivers head. It was as they 
reached the level and came miraculously 





straight again that he spoke. 
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“There’s no need to be nervous,” he said. 
“The cart’s built for this sort of thing and 
the mare knows her work. Hold on up the 
slope, it will keep you steadier, and——” 
He looked round—his eyes and mouth 
opened. Belinda’s eyes and mouth were 
open already. For a moment two of the 
blankest faces in the world stared at each 
other. 

“ Really, I had no idea——” he _ began, 
stiffly. 

“Neither had I, you may be sure!” 
Belinda retorted, with sharpness. 

Silence. The bay mare, doing her best 


gallantly up the slope, probably wondered 
why she received a totally undeserved cut 
with the whip. 


Belinda, collapsing into her 
cloak and rug, 

\ tried to realize 
the stupendous, 
confounding 
fact that here, 
close enough to 
be touched if 
she put out her 
hand, was Dick 
Cazalet—Dick! 
What an impos- 
sible thing to 
have happened! 
Why had she 
not stayed at 
the station and 
got frozen, or 
walked to the 
Black Horse 
and lost her- 
self? What 
would Aunt 
Julia say now? 
she wondered, 
staring blankly 
at the square 
shoulders in front of her. The idea of not 
knowing they were Dick’s! She only saved 
herself upon the verge of an hysterical giggle 
by speaking again. She did it with a 
detached air of addressing the universe at 
large. ‘I suppose you are staying in the 
neighbourhood ?” 

“T’m living in it.” 

“Oh!” She cogitated. “I presume at 
Capheaton? That’s the name, I think?” 

“That’s the name—yes. It lies about 
three miles beyond the Black Horse, off the 
North Road. I’m trying my hand at farming.” 

“Oh! I didn’t know you understood 
farming.” She was still detached. 

“T don’t. But I may make out to earn 

















my salt at it, which I find I can’t do at the 
Bar.” 

“Oh!” said Belinda again. (At certain 
times what would be done without that hard- 
worked interjection?) ‘ You know perfectly 
well,” she said, coldly, “that it is quite your 
own fault if you have the slightest need to 
talk in that way.” 

“Thanks, I’m aware of it.” He checked 
a half laugh. “I beg your pardon—I’m 
forgetting—permit me to dismiss myself.” 
His tone changed. “ May I venture to ask 
how it is that you are alone here ?” 


Belinda explained. It was an explanation , 


without a superfluous word in it, but no 
doubt the point of the universe which she 
appeared to address—say the coast of Green- 
land—was sufficiently enlightened. His air 
of polite attention was at least as frosty. 

“ An awkward predicament, certainly,” he 
remarked. “No doubt your aunt—I think 
you said your aunt ?—will, as you say, turn 
back at Carlisle. I should imagine she would 
prefer that to either waiting or going on 
to Edinburgh without you. Luckily, Miss 
Dartford—I beg your pardon—I should say 
your aunt——” 

“T think you are being perfectly absurd !” 
cried Belinda, with sudden temper. 

“ Absurd ?” 

“Absolutely ridiculous!” declared Belinda, 
impatiently. 

“Indeed!” He shrugged. “I believed I 
was consulting your wishes,” he said, coldly. 
“If my memory of our last interview serves 
me—and it’s tolerably vivid—you expressed a 
wish that if we were so unlucky as to meet 
again it should be as strangers.” 

“T know I did. And I meant it,” flashed 
Belinda. 

“Exactly. You made that pretty obvious. 
Then I fail to see a 

“Under ordinary circumstances—yes,” said 
Belinda. “ But here—now— it’s simply pre- 
posterous to behave as if we didn’t know 
each other—as if you didn’t know Aunt 
Julia! Farcical! It’s quite—quite un- 
bearable enough without that!” She gave 
a fierce little laugh. “On this day of all 
others, too!” she said, with scorn. 

“This day?” He had twisted in his seat 
to look at her ; his expression was politely 
puzzled, interrogative. “Of course—I’m 
forgetful—it’s the twenty-thirdT” He, too, 
laughed. “Our anniversary promises to be 
about as pleasant as our wedding-day ! ” 

“Worse!” declared Belinda, bitterly. 

“You think so? Well, even that’s possible, 


I suppose. But as we shall be at the Black 
fol. xxxi. —64, 
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Horse in twenty minutes you will at least get 
rid of me sooner.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Belinda. 

“ Precisely,” he returned. 

His tone was unflatteringly acquiescent. 
Belinda took refuge in loftily disdainful 
silence. She laughed quite sardonically—not 
an easy thing to do when by nature you are 
round and rosy and altogether sweet and 
kissable. It was as she laughed, hoping that 
he heard—his square shoulders were abomin- 
ably stolid and inexpressive—that she felt the 
first sting of the rain upon her face. Asa 
prophet the station-master was a fraud; in a 
minute it poured as she had never seen it 
pour in her life, and the wind came screaming 
up to meet it with a fury that made its 
former violence a mere joke. The mare 
broke affrightedly into a gallop; the cart 
rocked and swayed over the stony road. 
Cazalet swung round; he had to shout to 
make her hear. 

“Keep covered or you'll be drenched.” 
He bent back and pulled the rug more 
closely round her. “I was afraid of this, 
confound it! That’s why I came this way 
instead of by the road—it saves half the 
distance. We shall be over the river directly, 
and then a few minutes will get you to the 
Black Horse.” 

“ The river?” echoed Belinda, blankly. 

“Yes. There’s a ford just below the foot- 
bridge ; nothing to be nervous of—I’ve 
crossed it a dozen times.” 

Belinda said nothing; she was fully oc- 
cupied in holding on, for the bumps and 
jerks were worse than ever, and the lash and 
shriek of wind and rain seemed to blind and 
deafen her. But for their tumult she would 
have been quicker to hear a third sound— 
the tearing roar of angry water. She uttered 
a cry of scared dismay as the mare, plunging 
and rearing, was brought to a standstill. 
Was this the river they must cross—this 
foaming, furious torrent? Was that frail, 
rickety thing over which it dashed the foot- 
bridge? Cazalet had jumped down to the 
mare’s head. “We can never cross!” she 
gasped. 

“Good Heaven, no!” Once more he had 
to shout ; the mare plunged wildly as he tried 
to turn her head. “ It’s all right—she’s a bit 
scared—-sit tight a minute !” he cried. 

Belinda sat tight; she also was a bit 
scared. How in a moment she got down 
from her perch she never fairly knew; the 
descent was accomplished somehow ; she had 
a vague idea of an outline of some sort seen 
through the torrential rain as she was hurried 
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up some steps under a shelving penthouse 
roof; a door, knocked at vainly, yielded to 
a powerful thrust from Dick’s shoulder, and 
she was under shelter with hardly breath 
enough to gasp, “‘ Where are we?” 

“In the mill. Lucky for us it’s here. 
Pull off that cloak, it’s drenched. I must see 
to the mare—she’ll kick the cart to flinders.” 





““THE MARE PLUNGED WILDLY AS HE TRIED 


He went. Belinda stared bewildered 
round a bare room containing little but a 
stove, a truckle-bed, a table, a cupboard, and 
a chair or two. A ladder in the centre led 
up through a trap to the floor above. There 
was a second door and a window. From the 
last she looked out upon the huge, slimy, 
green-mossed wheel, and the wicked white 
waters of the race dashing upwards in clouds 


of spray. She shuddered, glancing at the 
footbridge. Suppose she had walked from 
the station and had tried to cross those 


quivering, dripping planks, had slipped and 
fallen, been sucked into that horrible current 
and dragged down! She would have walked 
but for the still hardly-credible coincidence 
of Dick being there. To think that she 
should meet Dick again, and upon the very 
anniversary of the hateful day upon which 
she had married him! What a fool she had 
been a year ago; what a credulous, defrauded 
simpleton! And he—— The door rattled 
and he came in. 

“The mare will do, I think,” he said. 
“They use that shed arrangement for a 
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stable, it seems. Is there anyone about? 
No? That’s a nuisance! I hoped the 
miller’s man would be here—off on account 
of its being holiday-time, no doubt. Well, 
it can’t be helped, and we’ve conjointly 
committed burglary, I suppose ! ” 

“We could hardly stay out in this deluge 
and be drowned,” said Belinda, coldly. 

“Just so.” 
He hesitated. 
“T must apolo- 
gize for having 
got you into this 
unpleasant pre- 
dicament,” he 
said, stiffly. “I 
had heard that 
the river is some- 
times awfully 
swollen when 
there has been 
a sudden thaw 
after snow—the 
water rushes 
down from the 
hills, you see— 
but I never gave 
it a thought— 
like an ass!” 

“Tt is most 
annoying, cer- 
tainly.” Her 
glance was a 
pointed endorse- 
ment of his last sentiment. “‘ How long may 
I have to stay here?” she demanded. 

“ Hours, probably.” 

“ Hours ! ” 

“T should say so. When we get this sort 
of weather hereabouts we usually get plenty, 
and the mare won't face it, as you saw. Even 
if she would, you would be drenched in five 
minutes.” 

“You said the Black Horse was only a little 
way on the other side of the river. It can’t 
go on raining like this for long. As soon as 
it lessens a little I’ll go over by the bridge,” 
said Belinda, resolutely. 

“The bridge? Look at it! The first 
person who crosses that had better say his 
prayers! You'll do no such thing, rain or no 
rain.” 

Belinda gasped. Why, if he had ordered 
her about for the past twelvemonth—as no 
doubt he would have done, for of course he 
added bully and tyrant to his other pleasant 
qualities—he might have spoken in just such 
a tone as that. She would have essayed a 
crushing reply, only she was shivering so that 
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she could not trust her tongue to deliver it 
properly—the mill was as coldas a tomb. He 
saw it. 

“ Put this rug out of the cart round you— 
I don’t think it’s damp. [I'll see if I can 
light a fire.” 

‘‘ Pray don’t trouble for me,” said Belinda, 
stiffly. 

“You prefer to freeze, no doubt,” he retorted. 
“But I can’t allow even a stranger to do 
that, as it happens. And you need feel under 
no obligation, I assure you. I’ve no fancy 
for freezing myself, and should do it for my 
own sake if you weren’t here.’ 

Belinda disdained a reply. The rug by 
good luck remained on her shoulders, but 
she declined to assist it to stay there ; she 
would not look round, but she heard him 
busily moving to and fro behind her, and 
presently a cheerful crackle of kindling wood. 
The fire was burning merrily, and he had 
found and lighted some candles when she 
spoke over her shoulder. 

“Oh, it is snowing !” she exclaimed. 

“So I see.” Helooked over her head ; he 
was tall enough to do it easily. “‘ Humph— 
I rather expected that—looked like it. We 
shall be lucky if we’re not snowed up.” 

“Snowed up? Here?” cried Belinda, in 
consternation. 

“It’s possible—one never knows one’s 
luck on the moors—I’ve been at Capheaton 
long enough to know that. It may work up 
into a respectable imitation of a blizzard, by 
the look of things.” 

“Why, that might keep us here all night!” 
She was round-eyed with dismay. 

“Possibly.” (His indifference, she told 
herself, was simply brutal.) “ But even that 
would be preferable to being either frozen or 
drowned. And probably we sha’n’t starve. 
We had better see what our friend the 
miller’s man has got in that cupboard.” 

He ransacked the cupboard ; they both 
ransacked the cupboard; even lions and 
tigers suspend hostilities when hungry, it is 
said. Luckily for them the miller’s man had 
not left it bare; it yielded tea and sugar, 
butter and cheese, a pudding-basin full of 
eggs, and a huge loaf, not to mention a hunk 
of pork of so exceedingly bilious a complexion 
that they left it where it was. A truce was 
tacitly understood ; they ate and drank, if 
not in good fellowship, at least peaceably. 
It even presently flashed into Belinda’s head 
that this would have been very much more 
awful without Dick. She, for instance, could 
never have lighted the fire ; he had accom- 
plished it at once. Perhaps he always lighted 
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the fires at Capheaton? Perhaps he had no 
servant there to do it for him? If so, it 
served him right. Nothing could be punish- 
ment too much for the way he had treated 
her ! 

She recalled it all. How eager she had 
been to welcome her adopted father’s un- 
known nephew—the nephew he had refused 
to see during the lifetime of his estranged 
brother; how delighted when the grumpy 
old man liked him! She had tried her very 
best to bring them together ; had even once 
ventured,.with her heart in her mouth, to 
plead that at least some of the fortune she 
was to inherit should go to Dick, who, 
beyond a hundred or two a year and a 
gloomy old house up in the North somewhere 
that he had never even seen, had nothing. 
Why, she had cried-—yes, absolutely cried— 
when he died a month afterwards to find that 
his will remained unaltered. She had tried 
to tell Dick how sorry she was, and then, like 
a little fool, broken down altogether in 
begging him to let her divide the money. 
In answer he had looked at her—only looked 
at her, and then—well, she had never known 
quite how it happened, but she was in his 
arms, and finished her crying on his shoulder. 
Did he mind her having so much when he 
had so little? she had whispered. He had 
laughed at that, telling her gaily that he 
would have married her if she had been 
twice as rich, and that a man was a fool who 
let money stand in his way with a woman. 
Then he had kissed her, and she, one shy, 
rosy flutter, had kissed him. Throughout 
their brief, delightful courtship they had 
never even mentioned the subject again ; the 
lawyers had done what they liked and let 
them alone. Then there had come their 
wedding-day ! 

She stole a glance at him, clenching the 
hand that bore his wedding-ring. If only she 
had discovered what he really was in time to 
save her from her folly! But it was as she 
changed into her travelling-dress that Ethel, 
her chief bridesmaid, had brought her that 
half-sheet of paper in his handwriting, telling 
her with a laugh that she should not drop 
her love-letters about. She had glanced at 
the first lines, and the whole world had 
seemed to crash about her. “I don't 
repent. She has the money, my dear fellow ; 
that’s all I care about,” he had written. She 
had read a little farther, enough to tell her 
that the letter of which this was part had 
been written to George Henderson, his best 
man ; then thrust it into her pocket, saying 
nothing to Ethel and making no sign. Even 
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Dick had noticed nothing wrong, for it was 
not until they were alone in the railway 
carriage that she had turned upon him. She 
remembered how, when he came and sat 
beside her, slipping his arm round her waist, 
she had had a moment of contemptible 
weakness, of insane temptation to burn the 
wretched thing and forget it—had almost 
clung to him and returned his kiss. But the 
next she had pushed him away fiercely and 
put the paper in his hand. 

Well, he had confessed that he had written 
it, and, moreover, had not attempted to deny 
that he was the shameless cheat and fortune- 
hunter she called him. It only added to her 
passion that he did not try to excuse himself, 
but listened in a stolid silence to all she 
chose to say. Certainly they would be 
strangers for the future since that was her 
opinion of him, he had said with a shrug 
when she was silent at last. So they had 
completed the wretched journey to Dover, 
and she had gone to an hotel and wired for 
Aunt Julia, and he had gone she didn’t know 
where. She had heard nothing of him since 
but for the one letter he had written to her 
lawyers, refusing to take advantage of the 
marriage settlements to the extent of a 
penny. She had hoped that she might never 
be so unlucky as to see him again, and now 
—she glanced up to find him looking at her. 
He spoke as though he had followed her 
thoughts —perhaps he had. 

“It makes no difference, of course,” he said, 
abruptly ; “ but I’ve often felt curious to know 
who it was who gave you that letter.” 

“If it makes no difference—and it doesn’t — 
I don’t see why you should ask,” said Belinda. 
“If you could deny having written it———” 

“l’ve told you that I did not deny it, and 
certainly 1 am not going to do so now—I did 
write it.” He paused, frowning. “ You may 
as well tell me. Who was it ?” 

“ Ethel—Miss Maitland.” 

“Oh!” He laughed shortly. 
as much!” 

“What do you mean?” Belinda demanded. 

“Oh, nothing!” He laughed again. 
“There are some things a man doesn’t care 
to say about a woman !” 

“What things?” She flashed a look at 
him and ostentatiously withdrew it in favour 
of the fire. “I suppose you think she was 
in love with you and did it out of spite?” she 
said, scornfully. 

“Thank you!” He stared at her wrath- 
fully—glared at her, she mentally called it. 
“Evidently there’s nothing that a woman 
won’t permit herself to say about a man !” 


“ I thought 
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She withdrew in 
freezing silence to the extremest corner of 
the hearth and took refuge in a novel from 
her travelling-bag ; he read a newspaper from 


The truce was over. 


his pocket. The fire had burnt down and 
been replenished twice before either spoke 
again. Then Dick rose, went to the door, 
and came back. 

“Tt has stopped snowing and the wind 
has dropped,” he announced, curtly. ‘“‘ The 
moon is getting up, and I know the way. 
I'll drive you to the Black Horse by road.” 

“ Thank you, but the river is quieter—I’ve 
been listening. I'll cross by the bridge,” 
said Belinda. 

“T’ve told you once that you’ll do no such 
thing! It’s as rotten as touchwood — I 
wouldn’t trust a dog on it after the strain it 
has had. You had better get ready while I 
harness the mare. And perhaps you will 
bar this door after me—it won’t keep shut 
without.” 

The door was the one through which they 
had made their forced entry at the expense 
of breaking the lock. Belinda dropped the 
heavy bar into place again and went to the 
window. The river certainly was quieter and 
lower ; the water no longer dashed over the 
bridge, as she could see. It looked frail 
enough, but surely it would bear her light 
weight? Should she venture? It was 
almost worth the risk if only because it 
would make Dick so horribly angry to find 
himself defied, the only drawback being that 
she would not be there to see it. It was 
as she thought so and moved to her cloak 
that she started and looked up to the trap in 
the ceiling through which the ladder led to 
the floor above. There was that faint, fur- 
tive rustling again, like something moving 
stealthily in straw, that she had been startled 
by while they were at their meal. Rats, 
Dick had explained, callously adding that no 
doubt the mill swarmed with them. Belinda 
shuddered —the noise was growing louder. 
Suppose some of the horrid things came 
down the ladder? Suppose—— 

She tried to scream. But the terror that 
held her motionless froze her tongue. Grasp- 
ing the edge of the trap was a hand, peering 
downward was a face—such a face! The 
dim candle-light showed the cat-like agility 
of the gaunt figure as it descended the 
ladder, the fluttering rags of its unkempt 
dress, its long, wild hair, its awful eyes. 
As the man reached the ground he saw 
and made a darting step towards her. It 
broke the spell. Belinda shrieked as she 
had never in her life shrieked before. 

















“HE MADE A DARTING STEP TOWARDS HER.” 


“Dick! Dick! Come! come!” she 
screamed. 
Dick’s voice shouted in answer; he 


battered at the barred door. The sound 
diverted the attention of the figure; he 
wavered and glanced that way. In an instant 
Belinda darted to the opposite door, tore it 
open, and rushed out. The fearful thing 
followed—she heard the thud of its pursuing 
feet, its hoarse, inarticulate cries ; knew that 
its claw-like hands were stretched to grasp 
her, and, mad with terror, ran upon the 
bridge. Her foot caught, she stumbled, 
clutched at the rail, and saw it spring head- 
long past her and fall. There was a crack- 
ing, crashing noise of violently rent wood, a 
frightful cry, and it was gone—the bridge was 
gone, and she was frantically clinging to the 
swaying, shattered rail, the hungry waters of 
the mill-race boiling below her. Then, above 
the tumult, came Dick’s voice. 

“Hold on! Hold on, for Heaven’s sake!” 
he shouted. “You'll be swept into the 
race!” 

She saw him dart upon the broken bridge, 
saw it bend and shiver under his added 
weight, felt his hands clutch her as the plank 
on which her own rested yielded and sank 
down, heard a wild yell of eldritch laughter, 
and then no more. Her eyes shut upon his 
horrified face, and she swooned away. 

She was in the mill again when she opened 
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them, lying back in 
the wooden arm-chair 
by the fire, and he 
was holding his flask 
to her lips. He 
stopped her as she 
tried to stand up, 
glancing about her in 
terror. “It’s all right 
—you’re safe. He 
isn’t here,” he said, 


soothingly. 

“He—he was 
mad!” Belinda 
gasped. 


“Yes, poor wretch 
—mad as a hatter.” 
He stood up; he 
had been half kneel- 
ing. “ You'll be all 
right now — you're 
not hurt, I think. 
How did it happen ? 
Can you tell me?” 

Belinda told, not without a shudder- 
ing turn of her eyes towards the trap 
and the ladder. Dick nodded. 

“They call him Matt-o’-the-Moor,” he 
said. “ He’s absolutely mad, of course, and 
I know he haunts the mill. The tale is that 
many years ago he accidentally shot his 
sweetheart here the day before their wedding, 
and the shock turned his brain. He is quite 
harmless—he wouldn’t have hurt you—but it 
is one of his crazy ways always to run after 
those who run from him.” 

“Of course I ran.” She shuddered again. 
“He must have hidden up there, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Yes ; to sleep. 
animal than a man. 


He lives more like an 
He’s often about Cap- 


heaton ; my people give him food. What 
made you run upon the bridge ?” 
“JT don’t know; I lost my head; I 


thought he’d clutch me. Was he drowned ?” 

“ Drowned ? Not a bit of it! He pitched 
forward out of the current of the race, as 
luck would have it, and scrambled ashore all 
right on the other side.” 

“I’m glad of that.” She paused. “I 
suppose you have saved my life?” 

“‘ Something like it, I suppose.” His tone 
—it had been as stiff as her own—changed. 
“ Come, it’s all over now ; you mustn’t cry.” 

** |—can’t help it!” Belinda sobbed. “I 
know it’s all over, but it was so awful!” 
Surely if ever a girl had a good excuse for 
breaking down she was the person—she cried 
and laughed together. “ And it’s so funny!” 
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she gasped, wildly. “It’s our anniversary 
and wé are k-keeping it! We've been nearly 
drowned, we’ve committed burglary, we're 
shut up together in this hornd place, I’ve 
been chased by a maniac and nearly killed, 
and you might have been killed in trying to 


save me! It’s worse than our wedding-day a 
million times! Don’t you see how f-funny 
it is?” 


She sobbed and laughed with renewed 
vehemence ; she looked the sweetest little 
figure of weeping woe. For a moment Dick 
eyed her gloomily; the next his arms were 
round her. 

“There, there; don’t cry, dear! It’s all 
right now. Never mind what day it is— 
hang what day it is !—never mind anything.” 
He kissed her. “Shall we say it’s our 
wedding-day again and quite all right? Will 
you, darling ?” 

He kissed her again. Perhaps she didn’t 
know it—hysterics are confusing—she was 
amazingly passive. But the next instant she 
wrenched herself free. 

“How dare you?” she cried, fiercely. 

“How dare 1?” His temper was as 
quickly aflame as hers. “If you objected so 
much, it’s a pity you let me!” 

“T did not let you !” 

“Oh! All right; it doesn’t matter!” He 
shrugged. ‘“ You need not be afraid that I 
shall try again!” 

“TI hope not.” Angry eyes met angry 
eyes. “I thought I had made you under- 
stand a year ago,” she said, bitterly, “that I 
would never forgive you !” 

“Certainly I shall never ask you!” he 
retorted, and laughed. “ But, as in another 
fifty years we shall neither of us be wonderful 
specimens of antiquity, that opens a cheerful 
prospect !” 

“If I thought,” declared Belinda with 
energy, “that I should ever live to be any- 
thing so awful as seventy-two, I should wish 
you had let me be drowned !” 

“Should you? If you do, I shall at any 
rate not be there to make it more unendur- 


able. I suppose you intend to allow me 
to drive yor to the Black Horse? Very 
well; Ill go and finish harnessing the 
mare. You had better get ready. The 


quicker we are the sooner you get rid of me, 
you know!” 

He swung down his coat from the peg 
where it hung, put it on, and went out. 
Necessarily, being a man in a rage, he also 
banged the door. Belinda stood staring after 
him, her heart beating as it had not beaten 
since he had kissed her a year ago. Did he 
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guess how nearly he had tempted her to be 
contemptible and weak again? He had 
wanted the money—he had married her for 
it, but surely he had loved her a little too— 
it could not have been all pretence ! Suppose 
she had yielded, had said she would forgive ; 
suppose—— 

Her face flamed suddenly. Could a kiss 
and a few soft words—could anything do 
away with that abominable letter? Nothing 
ever should, she thought, fiercely, turning to 
take up her cloak. It was as she did so 
that she saw on the floor something which 
must have dropped from his pocket as he 
took down his coat—a leather case that had 
not only opened in falling, but spilt part of its 
contents—a couple of letters folded together 
with something else that looked like a photo- 
graph. It was a photograph! She picked 
the little bundle up, turning it over. 

Her photograph! Why should he carry 
her photograph, unless, to be sure, to look at 
it sometimes and think what a little fool he 
had made of her! Why was it folded with 
these two letters, as if they all belonged to 
each other? She glanced at one, glanced at 
the other, and began to shake all over. When 
Dick came in they were still in her hands, 
and she was whiter than the paper. 

“ The cart is quite ready if you——-”__ He 
saw what she was holding. “ Pardon me— 
my property, I think ?” 

“I—I know!” She held out the photo- 
graph. “It fell out of your pocket—I picked 
it up—I didn’t know. And these—this— 


Mr. Henderson’s answer to /Aa# letter. I’ve 
read it,” she said, desperately. 

“Oh!” His face was inscrutable. ‘‘ Have 
you e” 


“ Yes ; I couldn’t help it when I saw what 
it was; I’ve read both—all of them.” She 
stopped. “Is it really true that your uncle 
wanted to leave his money to you instead of 
to me, and was so angry when you refused 
that he would leave you nothing at all ?” 

“ Quite true. You had been brought up 
to expect it, and so had the best right to 
inherit it ; of course I refused. I would not 
have minded dividing it, but the old man 
wouldn’t hear of that. He said it must be 
all or nothing—lost his temper—you know 
the sort of temper it was. So it was nothing. 
If I had had it I should have felt that I had 
robbed you.” 

“Ts that what you meant when you wrote 
that my having the money was all you cared 
about ?” 

“If you have read the letters you must 
have seen what I meant—it was all I cared 














about. Old George, as he says, thought I 
was rather a fool. But I happened to be 
thinking about—well, not the money!” He 
slowly tore up the letters. “I don’t know 
why I’ve kept them—a fad. I think I had 
an idea that I might send them to you 
some time. But I don’t sup- 
pose I should.” 





A silence. “If you had 
explained——” began Belinda, 
faintly. 


‘“WHEN DICK CAME IN THE LETTERS WERE STILL IN HER 
HANDS, AND SHE WAS WHITER THAN THE PAPER.” 


“Explained! You gave me much chance 
of doing that!” He gave a laugh as hard as 
his angry eyes. “And I’m afraid I don’t take 
over kindly to being called a cheat and a 
liar!” 

“Tf you had really cared for me you would 
have explained !” cried Belinda. 

“Should I? If you had cared for me you 
might have been a little less ready to dub 
me a scoundrel! But it’s hardly worth our 
while to argue over that now, I think.” 

“TI don’t think it is,” Belinda burst out, 
indignantly. “It is quite as well that we did 
—part like that, even if I was mistaken ! 
We should only have quarrelled and been 
wretched and hated each other if we hadn’t, 
it seems ! ” 

“ Judging from to-day I quite agree with 
you!” he retorted. His tone changed to one 
of indifferently cool formality. “The cart is 
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waiting, and it is getting pretty late. It will 
be quite as well if we lose no time.” 

“T am quite ready,” said Belinda, coldly. 

She marched out. Staying only to ex- 
tinguish the dying candles, he shut the door, 
followed, and silently helped her into her seat. 
In another moment the dog- 
cart was off over the wild white 
waste of the moor, and the 
mill, the river, and the broken 
bridge were left behind them. 

Belinda, muffled in rug and 
cloak, sat as absolutely silent 
as her charioteer. It was a 
quite fierce little face that 
peered out of her turned-up 
collar. For a whole year she 
had been telling herself that 
she would never forgive him, 
and now it turned out that she 
had been in the wrong—had 
had nothing to forgive. It was 
the other way about, indeed. 
She laughed to herself bitterly. 
Well, it made no difference, it 
seemed. Certainly she would 
make no attempt to ask him to 
forgive her, since he had made 
it so insultingly plain that he 
preferred things as they were. 
She would—— Dick looked 
round, breaking the silence for 
the first time since they had left the mill. 

“ You're cold, I’m afraid ?” 

“ A—a little.” She would not for the 
world have confessed that her supposed 
shiver had been a half-gulped sob of self- 
pity. “Is it far now?” 

“The Black Horse? No; we shall see 
the lights directly—if they’re not gone to 
bed, that is.” 

They had not gone to bed at the Black 
Horse ; when its bulk loomed up black 
against the white, lights were twinkling here 
and there from its windows. ‘They were close 
—closer ; the cart slackened into a walk 

Belinda screamed. At the instant of their 
stopping a figure, with a shrill cry and a wild 
upflinging of its arms, sprang out from a 
clump of snow-covered bushes at the mare’s 
very head. There was a rear, a frantic 
plunge that made the cart rock nearly to 
overturning, and the terrified creature was 
thundering down the road, the dropped reins 
dragging, and mad Matt, with a bound like 
a chamois, was clinging to the dashboard 
with a yell of laughter. She shrieked again, 
making a blind effort to spring out, and 
Dick’s arm caught her. 
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“Sit still—hold on—keep your head and 
it will be all right!” He tried to force her 
back into her seat; the cart rocked and 
swayed as the frantic mare tore on. “I 
must get the reins again.” 

“ We shall be killed !” gasped Belinda. 

“No, no; the road’s straight, and she'll 
slacken directly.” He strove vainly to unfix 
the desperate fingers with which she clutched 
him. She was beside herself with terror. 
“Good Heaven! we're off the road—we’re 
heading for Blackston Crags! Let 
me go, child; it’s our only chance. 

We shall be dashed to pieces!” He 

made another futile effort to 
free himself. ‘‘ Matt! Matt! 
get the reins—turn her head 


—back to the road—back ! 


back!” he shouted, in 
despair. “ We shall be 
over!” 


A second scream of 
crazy laughter was the 
answer, but mad Matt 


understood. He drop- 
ped down upon the 
mare’s back, clinging 


with feet and knees, and 
somehow caught and 
clutched the dragging 
reins. A moment, and 
he was astride on her 
withers ; another, and 
he had turned the 
frenzied creature’s 
head. It was a feat 
which not one sane 
man in a hundred 
could have attempted 
and escaped with a sound neck, but his 
strength equalled his monkey-like agility. 
He laughed again, waving an arm above 
his head as the cart thundered along the 
regained road. As yet there was no lessen- 
ing of the wild pace ; the white scene seemed 
to rush at them rather than they at it. If 
the dreadful race lasted a few minutes or 
an hour Belinda never afterwards felt that 
she knew. Something dark blotted the 
white ; they whirled in between some gate- 
posts, there was another yell of laughter 
from Matt, the cart stopped with a jerk 
that almost flung her over the rail, he was 
capering fantastically in the snow at the 
head of the trembling mare, and Dick had 
lifted her down to blessedly firm ground, 
miraculously safe and living. 

“ You’re not hurt?” His voice shook ; it 
was hard to say which face was the whiter. 
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“No.” 
looking round vaguely. 
loomed out greyly from the white, its 
windows twinkling ruddily. “I am—all 
right,” she said, faintly. “Where are we? 
What place is this ?” 

“This is Capheaton.” 

“Capheaton ?” She looked bewilderedly 
from him to the poor mad figure dancing in 
the snow and back again. ‘ Capheaton ? 
He has brought us—here!” she said. 


She staggered as he released her, 
A solid stone house 








“HE LAUGHED AGAIN, WAVING AN ARM ABOVE HIS HEAD.” 


Her voice was awed. He did not answer. As 
they looked at each other the pride and 
temper of these two foolish young people 
fought a last battle. The capitulation was 
simultaneous—Belinda sprang with a little cry 
into the arms her husband held out to her. 

“Oh!” she gasped, and sobbed and laughed 
as she clung to him, “it’s a dreadfully long 
time since we were married this morning, 
Dick! And I’m so glad to be home!” 

Somebody opened the door. As he lifted 
and carried her into the warmth and bright 
ness that lay beyond, the midnight chimes 
of a distant church rang out across the 
snow-covered moor, proclaiming that their 
anniversary was over. 























Across America by Motor-Car. 


SOME REMARKABLE AND THRILLING TRANS-CONTINENTAL JOURNEYS. 


By FREDERICK A. TALBOT. 


HE idea of crossing the North 
American continent from New 
York to San Francisco by 
motor-car is sufficient to deter 
the most daring and skilful 

= motorist. In this country one 
can travel from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s 
without very great discomfort, since there is 

a high road from end to end, though at places 
it may be only of indifferent construction. 
Furthermore, one is never completely cut off 
from civilization, and it is not possible to travel 
many miles without encountering some signs 
of life. But in America totally different con- 
ditions prevail, for vast distances separate the 
various towns and centres of civilization, 
while the roads in the 
most exposed and 
inhospitable regions 
exist in name only, 
and, to make matters 
worse, the tracks 
which exist to-day are 
completely obliter- 
ated to-morrow by 
shifting sand, wash- 
outs, and other play- 
ful tricks of Nature. 

Despite these diffi- 
culties and the hard- 
ships that must be 
experienced, however, 
some half -a- dozen 
motorists have essayed 
the task, but have not 
all achieved success, 

The first attempt was 
made in May, 1rgot, 
by Mr. Alexander 
Winton, the head of = 
the well-known pyomaj 
American motor 
manufacturers of this name. In company 
with Mr. Charles B. Shanks, he left San 
Francisco in ideal weather, and for the first 
few miles the going was excellent. But the 
intrepid motorists soon realized the terrible 
nature of their journey, and finally the quick- 
sand of Nevada proved the intrepid voyagers’ 
Waterloo. The machine sank into the soft 
soil until the wheels could barely be seen, 
and after vain efforts to extricate the car the 
plucky riders lugubriously gave up their trans- 
continental attempt, foiled by natural condi- 
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THE FIRST CAR TO CROSS THE AMERICAN CONTINENT, 
WITH DR. JACKSON AT THE WHEEL. [ Photograph. 


tions against which it was considered im- 
possible to contend. 

The abnormal difficulties experienced by 
Mr. Alexander Winton deterred other would- 
be travellers from repeating the attempt for 
two years. In 1903, however, Dr. H. Nelson 
Jackson and Mr. Sewall K. Crocker essayed 
the feat, a Winton car of twenty horse-power 
being selected for the experiment. Like the 
pioneer of these remarkable feats, they 
started from San Francisco. They made 
their way to Oregon, and boldly selected a 
route through that State in order to sur- 
mount the Rocky Mountains. It was a 
daring enterprise, since their way was quite 
isolated, being quite removed even from the 
railway track that 
climbs through these 
regions, ‘Thus they 
were cut off from all 
communication with 
the outside world for 


they had been unfor- 
tunate enough to en- 
counter an accident 
they would either 
have: had to walk to 
the nedrest township 
for aid, or simply 
await the chance pass- 
ing of a rancher and 
his horses. 

The preliminaries 
imposed upon the 
riders who attempt 
such a journey as this 
may be gathered from 
the accompanying 
illustration, showing 
Dr. Jackson’s car 
equipped for the 
journey. The kit must comprise, in addition 
to the general personal perquisites, shovels 
for digging out the car at difficult points, axes 
for removing fallen trees, hammers, rope and 
tackle for hoisting the car over parts other- 
wise impossible to negotiate, supplies for the 
machine—all of which have to be stowed 
somewhere. 

The travellers soon learned that Mr. 
Alexander Winton had by no means exag- 
gerated the difficulties that would have to be 
encountered. Of roads there were none, 
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only scarcely-visible horse-tracks, which gave 
more trouble than if the motorists had set off 
across untrodden ground. To cross the 
mountain torrents it was imperative to make 
the car temporarily amphibious, since there 
were no bridges. Then further difficulties 
arose. The stream was either deeper than 
estimated, or the car would foul a sunken 
rock and could not climb over it. In such 
cases there was only one remedy. ‘The pas- 
sengers had to alight and, up to their thighs 
in water, wade round the machine in the 
endeavour to remove the secreted boulder, 
or attach the hoisting rope and tackle and 
haul the machine over by sheer physical 
effort, slipping and tumbling in all directions, 
and on more than one occasion receiving an 
impromptu bath through missing their foot- 
hold. 

No traces of civilization were met with and 
the party suffered terrible privations. On 
one occasion they exhausted their supply of 
fuel and were completely held up until a fresh 
supply of petrol could be procured. But in 
such a sparsely-populated country this was 
easier said than done. There was nothing 


for it but that one of the two must set out in 
an endeavour to find the nearest township. 









* 
THE SHEEP-MINDERS CAMP IN THE DESERT WHERE DR. 
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Crocker set off on this expedition, and he had 
to walk twenty-nine miles to obtain a fresh 
supply. The travellers, however, accepted 
these adversities of fortune in the best of 
humour, though their zeal was sorely taxed 
when they ran out of food. Still, they 
plodded along in the vain hope of meeting a 
passing wayfarer, who might possibly spare 
a little with which to assuage their hunger, or 
striking a house or village. But it was a vain 
quest, and, to make matters worse, terrible 
country was encountered. The rock-strewn 


trails had given way to desert quicksand, in 
which the wheels stuck hard and fast. 


Faint, 
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JACKSON AND HIS COMPANION OBTAINED 
FOOD WHEN ON THE POINT OF STARVATION, 
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weary, and famished, and without a sign 
of life so far as they could see, there was no 
alternative but either to dig or haul the car 
out of the quicksand. At last, after being 
without a scrap of food for thirty-six 
hours, and almost exhausted, they struck the 
camp of a prairie sheep-herder, such as is 
occasionally met with in these parts, and by 
his hospitality they were able to refresh them- 
selves and obtain some greatly-needed rest. 
The following photograph shows the nature 
of this camp. 

Profiting by Mr. Winton’s advice, these 
travellers selected a circuitous route so as to 
avoid the country which had brought the 
previous voyageur to a stop. In this they 
were fairly successful, but unexpected troubles 
were experienced in the “bad lands” of 
Wyoming. Travelling was extremely rough. 
The roads, which had previously been 
practically impassable, were now absolutely 
obliterated by several cloud-bursts, and they 
had to trust blindly to fate ; but although 
driving was hard work and progress slow, still 
they made good headway without any undue 
hardships. The greatest difficulties in this 
county were encountered in climbing over 


the Eik Mountain, which taxed their resources 


utmost. 
At places they 
took the rough 
tracks of the 
horse -wagons, 
but these were 
abandoned as 
quickly as  pos- 
sible. The ruts 
were so deep that 
the axles of the 
car struck the 
crown of the trail, 
leaving the 
wheels spinning 
idly in the air. 
After leaving the 
rough country of Wyoming they passed 
on to the extensive rolling plain which 
stretches to the banks of the Mississippi. 
The journey was monotonous, but progress 
was fairly good. The worst part of the 
trans-continental trip was now covered, and 
Chicago was finally reached. The last 
thousand miles was now easy, in comparison 
with what they had experienced, and they 
made a good pace through Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and Albany to the premier 
American city, New York being reached on 
June 23rd, the first motor-car trip across 
the American continent from San Francisco 


to the 
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having been completed in 
nearly sixty-five days. 

While Dr. Jackson was 
engaged on his journey two 
other daring motorists had 
essayed the same task. The 
first of these was Mr. E. T. 
Fetch, accompanied by Mr. 
Krarup as observer, on a 
twelve - horse-power single 
cylinder Packard car, which 
is shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph. This was 
a most hazardous enter- 
prise, since the driver had 
decided upon making prac- 
tically a bee-line from San 
Francisco to Denver, 
through California, Nevada, 
and Utah. This is the most 
direct and central route 
between these two points, 
some two thousand miles 
apart, and was practically the same as that 
followed in the first continental trip, which 
had to be abandoned. 

The party, however, had prepared them- 
selves for all eventualities. In order to 
facilitate travelling over the treacherous 
sands of the American Sahara, and to pre 
vent the wheels sinking in the loose soil and 
alkali marl, they carried long, wide strips of 
canvas, which they laid down under the 
wheels (see page 517). Carried under the 
car were shovels and other implements, while 
the space behind the seats was filled with 
personal and motoring necessities. 

The travellers left San Francisco on 
June 20th, and they passed through the 
same experiences as had befallen the pre- 
vious trans-continental motorists. In cross- 
ing the Sierras they had most exciting runs, 
the hills being so steep that it was impossible 
to drive the machine down them, and 
although the brakes were applied hard, lock- 
ing the driving wheels, the vehicle slid down 
the declivities. Such incidents taxed the 
skill and presence of mind on the part of 
the driver to the utmost, for in several 
places the trail wound downwards in the 
most alarming manner, with a steep, pre- 
cipitous mountain on one side and a yawn- 
ing gulch on the other. In such descents 
the car swerved and swayed from side to side, 
and to negotiate the corners without swing- 
ing the wheels against a rock, which would 
either have rendered the car completely use- 
less or have thrown the whole party into the 
gulch, considerable prowess and command of 
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HIS PACKARD, THE SECOND CAR TO CROSS THE CONTINENT, 
From a Photograph. 


the vehicle had to be displayed. Especially 
exciting was the descent from the summit of 
the Divide, at an altitude of eight thousand 
feet, to Lake Tahoe below. At one point 
the track was so steep that it was found to be 
absolutely impossible to hold the car in, 
despite the application of all the powerful 
braking facilities with which it was equipped. 
Within a distance of two miles the road 
drops eight hundred feet, and the car slid 
the whole distance. For nine and a half 
minutes, which was the time occupied in 
covering this stretch, the party were com- 
pletely in the hands of Fate, and vaguely 
speculated as to what the end would be, since 
the course of the machine was most erratic, 
swinging and swaying from side to side in 
the most alarming manner. 

At another point the motorists, together 
with the car, narrowly escaped immersion 
in a_ river. The road, which was 
extremely soft, ran along the bank close to 
the water. The wheels sank up to their 
axles, but by dint of laborious hoisting and 
leverage, together with the liberal use of 
branches, the wheels were extricated, only to 
throw the car partly over the river bank. It 
had assumed an awkward list, and but little 
effort would have sufficed to have sent it 
sideways into the water. Fortunately the 
motorists were able to procure a long pole 
from a neighbouring farm. This they placed 
on a fulcrum improvised beneath the car, 
and one of the party sat upon the other end, 
thereby lifting the back of the vehicle bodily, 
while the other succeeding in warping the 
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car into a safe position, as may be seen in 
the above photograph. 

During the journey of three hundred miles 
across the arid Humboldt Valley the men 
experienced considerable hardships. The 
summer sun blazed pitilessly upon them, and 
the torrid alkali rendered it painful to walk, 
while the baking atmosphere set up a terrible 
craving for water. The only vegetation in 
this inhospitable country is the prolific sage- 
brush, which was the cause of considerable 
trouble, since it completely concealed awk- 
ward pitfalls and gulches, into which the 
unsuspecting travellers were continually pre- 
cipitated. The alkali marl tried the endurance 
of the motorists to the limit, since frequent 
stoppages had to be made owing to the 
wheels sinking into the loose, treacherous 
soil. In such cases 
there was no alternative — 
but to dig the wheels 
out in’ the manner 
shown in the illustra- 
tion, a by no means 
enviable task in the 
terrific heat. At places 
there was a complete 
absence of even the 
slightest signs of tracks, 
the shifting soil obliter- 
ating the usual trails. 
Consequently progress 
was appreciably 
layed, owing to 


de- 
the 


party losing its bearings. 


At 


° DIGGING OUT THE CAR, 
times tracks were 
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found, but these 
only hindered in- 
stead of facilitat- 
ing locomotion, as 
they were so deep 
that the wheels 
were lifted off the 
bottom and simply 
revolved in the air. 
A strenuous dis- 
play of physical 
energy with the 
rope and _ tackle 
and other devices 
at such times be- 
came imperative, to 
rescue the car from 
the difficulties. 
Frequently while 
travelling merrily 
along at a good 
pace for a desert 
road the motorists 
found themselves suddenly thrown into mid- 
air and then plunged with a nerve-racking 
bounce into a deep gulch, the presence of 
which could not be discerned owing to the 
monotonous nature and aspect of the country. 
Such positions as these were found to be by 
no means comfortable, since the sides of these 
miniature ravines were quite perpendicular, 
and it was no easy task to get out again. In 
such cases they put the nose of the machine 
to the opposite side, and repeatedly en- 
deavoured to “jump” the climb by the 
momentum of the fly-wheel, in much the same 
way as a dog tries to gain the top of a wall 
by repeated leaps. After many efforts they 
would succeed in gaining the top of the bank, 
the car being perilously poised half in and 
half out of the gulch, the rescue being com- 
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WHICH HAS SUNK TO THE AXLES IN THE DESERT SAND. 
From a Photograph. 























pleted with rope and tackle. At other times 
the gulches were found impossible of crossing 
in this manner or by a flying leap, so a hunt 
was made for pieces of wood with which to 
improvise a bridge, the baulks of timber often 
being only just wide enough to carry the 
wheels, so that an impromptu tight - rope 
performance with the car had to be accom- 
plished. 

The mechanical troubles, however, were 
fortunately of a 
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ing, though they were fortunately relieved of 
many of the tremendous difficulties and pre- 
dicaments that had befallen similar motorists 
at this point, probably owing to the lighter 
and smaller nature of their car, which was an 
ordinary fiye-horse-power Runabout familiar 
in towns and cities, combined with the fact 
that it was only loaded with absolute neces- 
sities. For days and days the motorists saw 
nothing but arid sage-brush and sand, which 

extended on either 





trivial nature and : 
were quickly re- 
medied when they 
developed, and 
when the party 
reached Denver, 
after covering the 
most arduous part 
of the journey, a 
halt was made for 
four days for rest 
and overhauling 
the vehicle. After 
leaving Denver 
progress became 
accelerated. Little 
difficulties were 
encountered, the 
worst obstacles 
being thick 
stretches of deep 
mud, barbed wire 
fences, with which 
they came into fre- 
quent collision, and 
hidden irrigation 
ditches, into which 
the front wheels 
fell and had to be 
lifted out again. 
The motorists 
entered New York = Froma] 
City during the 

night, having completed the four thousand 
odd miles in sixty-two days, including the 
four days’ rest at Denver. 

Following hard on the trail of the Packard 
car was an Oldsmobile carrying Messrs. L. L. 
Whitman and E. L. Hammond, who left San 
Francisco on July 6th bearing a letter from 
the Mayor of the Pacific city to the Mayor of 
New York. Their route lay from Sacramento, 
Carson City, to Reno and Ogden in Utah 
State. This party on several occasions came 
across the wheel-tracks left by the Packard 
car which had left the Pacific coast sixteen 
days before. The alkali dust encountered on 
the Nevada desert entailed considerable suffer- 








LAYING DOWN STRIPS OF CANVAS TO PREVENT THE CAR FROM SINKING 


IN THE SAND OF THE GREAT DESERT. (Photograph. 


side of them as far 
as they could see, 
and when they ar- 
rived at Ogden they 
were thoroughly 
fatigued. 

At this point 
they had two days’ 
well - earned rest, 
and then set out 
for Denver, which 
journey occupied 
some eight days. 
They followed the 
line of the railway, 
and this part of the 
trip proved to be 
one of the most 
difficult throughout 
the whole journey, 
especially through 
Wyoming. It rained 
incessantly, saturat- 
ing their dust-laden 
garments and 
churning thealways 
heavy roads into 
seas of mud, 
through which it 
was practically im 
possible to make 
any headway. At 
times the wheels 
became completely embedded in the morasses, 
and a halt had to be called until the wheels 
were cleared. On more than one occasion 
they had to pull up for the simple reason that 
there was no road upon which to travel, and 
spades and shovels had to be pressed into 
service to clear the mud and slime from the 
track until a section of more stable ground 
could be reached—a laborious undertaking 
under the terrible conditions prevailing. In 
the Wyoming canyons headway was very slow. 
The rain -had disintegrated large boulders, 
which had fallen on the trail, and which 
required their combined efforts before they 
could be removed, and the mountain torrents 
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had torn wide gulches across the road, causing 
the car to oscillate in a most alarming manner. 

They reached Omaha in torrential rains, 
covered from head to foot in mud, and pre- 
senting a sorry spectacle. At this city they 
decided to wait for a possible improvement 
in the weather conditions, which fortunately 
took place, so that after a nine days’ delay 
they were able to set off once more. The 
roads quickly dried, and the six hundred 
miles to Chicago were clipped off in four 
days, which, considering the roads, was a 
meritorious achievement. Further rains and 
stretches of mud were now encountered, and 
these adverse conditions prevailed until 
Detroit was gained. The travelling con- 
ditions thenceforward to New York were, 
however, greatly improved, and fast time was 
maintained, a hundred and twenty-five miles 
being covered in one afternoon. The 
Atlantic coast was reached on September 
17th, after seventy-four days’ travelling 
through the worst possible weather. 

In the following year Mr. L. L. Whitman, 
accompanied by C. S. Carris, essayed the 
journey once more, and accomplished a 
marvellous performance by covering approxi- 
mately five thousand miles in thirty-three 
days, thereby cutting the previous trans-con- 
tinental motor-car record almost in half. It 
was a remarkable trip, 
and on this occasion 
Mr. Whitman was able 
to turn the results of 
his previous journey 
some twelye months 
before to valuable 
advantage. 

They set out from San 
Franciscoon August rst 
on a ten - horse - power 
Franklin car, and Mr. 
Whitman practically 
followed his previous 
route. The car and its 
driver are shown in the 
accompanying _photo- 
graph. The going was 
hard through the moun- 
tains, but rapid pro- 
gress was made, the 
first difficulties, as was 
anticipated, being met 
with on the deserts. 
They had a thrilling 
descent from the moun- 
tains to the plain, how- 
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hundred feet in one mile. The slightest slip 
on the part of the driver during this passage 
would have hurled car and passengers into 
the ravines below. 

On the desert hard times were experienced, 
but Mr. Whitman had not crossed that arid 
spot before without profiting by his knowledge, 
and they crossed this six hundred miles of 
Sahara in the short time of seven days, which, 
considering the soft, sandy soil and innumer- 
able difficulties encountered, was an excellent 
performance. More than once the travellers 
lost their way among the sage-brush, and they 
had to leave the car and explore the sur- 
rounding country until they again picked up 
the trail. The heat was terrific, and the 
glare of the summer sun upon the unrelieved 
colour of the ground was almost blinding. 
Of shelter there was not the slightest sign. 
At places where the road was found to be 
impassable the motorists, as a last resource, 
travelled along the railway line ; and although 
the continual bumping of the car over the 
sleepers was not conducive either to comfort 
or speed, yet it was infinitely preferable to 
struggling on the sandy desert with rope and 
tackle in superhuman efforts to extricate the 
car from awkward predicaments. 

The trip through Wyoming was exhilarat- 
ing and full of incident. At one time the car 
was feeling its way be- 
tween towering moun- 
tains, bumping and 
bouncing violently over 
huge stones, and then 
threading its way along 
the edge of a yawning 
chasm (such as may be 
seen in the next photo- 
graph), where the slight- 
est turn of the steering 
wheel would have 
plungedall intoeternity. 

The weather condi 
tions which prevailed 
were ideal and they 
made a fast run to 
Omaha, which they 
reached in high spirits, 
the first half of the jour- 
ney having been made 
well within record time. 
This fast travelling was 
maintained all the rest 
of the way to New 
York, which was 
reached on September 


ever, the total drop MR. L. L, WHITMAN AND HIS FRANKLIN CAR, WHICH CROSSED 3rd, the journey having 


AMERICA IN THE RECORD TIME OF THIRTY-THREE DAYS. 
From a Photograph. 
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days. The 
thousand 
hundred and 
fifteen miles 
covered by the car 
had been accom- 
plished at the ex- 
cellent average 
speed of one hun- 
dred and fifty-five 
miles per day, the 
highest day’s run 
being three hun- 
dred and twenty- 
five miles; and 
the car, although 
travel-stained and 
covered with dust 
and mud, gave but 
little evidence of 
the trying ordeal 
through which it 
had passed. 

In all these 
efforts the journey had been from San 
Francisco to New York, but on August 
19th Mr. Percy F. Megargel, on -behalf 
of the American Motor League, accom- 
panied by David Fassett, decided to make 
the journey in the reverse direction, and 
subsequently to return to the starting-point. 
his is the first attempt that has been made 
to cover the round trip from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast, and when completed it will 
constitute an unprecedented performance, 
since the car will have covered over twelve 
thousand miles, as the return trip is being 
made over a more southerly route. The first 
part of the journey from New York to the 
Pacific coast was successfuily completed, 
though not without many thrilling and 
exciting experiences. The car selected by 
the motorists for this hazardous trip is a 
sixteen-horse-power Reo, which they have 
appropriately christened “ Mountaineer.” 

The three thousand miles between New 
York and Wyoming were covered in excel- 
lent time, an average of one hundred miles 
a day being easily maintained, while the 
Red Desert of Wyoming, although difficult, 
was quickly crossed, the motorists having 
equipped themselves with special sand-tyres 
to facilitate their progress. It was not until 
the Rocky Mountains were met that their 
serious troubles commenced. Gales and 
blizzards of terrific fury raged, and hampered 
their progress to such an extent that six days 
were occupied in crossing the mountain 
range, travelling being exceptionally dan- 
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THE FRANKLIN CAR ON THE BRINK OF A PRECIPICE IN WYOMING, NEAR THE RED DESERT. 
From a Photograph. 


gerous: When they reached Bitter Creek 
they were held up for four days owing to an 
unexpected rise of eight feet in the river, 
which ordinarily is easily fordable. Then, 
again, when passing over the Cajon Pass in 
California the party were nearly killed in an 
accident. They were proceeding at a merry 
pace over the sandy road when the machine 
suddenly swerved, skidded, got beyond the 
driver’s control, turned over completely, and 
finished its mad career by plunging over 
a steep embankment. Strangely enough 
neither machine nor motorists were hurt, 
and the car was quickly hauled on to the 
road again and the journey resumed. 
Though the difficulties encountered during 
the outward journey were exceptionally try- 
ing, they were as mere child’s play compared 
with what they experienced on the return 
journey from San Francisco to New York wd 
Arizona and New Mexico. The aroyos and 
ravines encountered almost reduced the 
travellers to the depths of despair. The 
mud clung to the wheels like glue, completely 
preventing their revolving, or else the latter 
sank to such a depth that they had to be 
dug out. Attempts to minimize the evil 
were made by binding the tyres with ropes, 
but with little success. Then, again, the sides 
of the ravines are almost perpendicular, and 
were only surmounted by the car driving itself 
at full speed, assisted with hoisting rope and 
tackle in front and laborious pushing behind. 
The streams, too, almost brought the 
journey to an abrupt conclusion. The 
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majority of such river-beds have a rocky 
bottom, but in New Mexico they have been 
discovered to be of quicksand. Consequently 
when fording extreme care had to be observed 
that at the crossing point the bed was of a 
sound nature. More than once the car has 
been carefully driven into the water, and 
before the centre has been reached has 
commenced to sink into the treacherous 
quicksand foundation. Such is the plight of 
the car depicted in the photograph. In such 


emergencies the occupants have had to alight 
hurriedly and requisition the hoisting tackle. 





THE REO CAR FORDING A RIVER WITH QUICKSAND ROTTOM IN NEW MEXICO. B t 
u 


From a Photograph. 


The daring motorists nearly came to a 
terrible end among the Arizona mountains. 
They left Williams town early in December 
for Flagstaff, some thirty-five miles distant, 
and, though the road is exceptionally heavy, 
they hoped to reach their destination within 
about four hours. About half-way they ran 
into one of the terrible blizzards indigenous 
to this bleak region and completely lost their 
bearings. Williams was left on the Friday 
evening, and in Csgssing the mountains they 
found the trail so rough that they decided 
to camp and await the coming of the frost 
to render the roads passable. In this they 
were disappointed, so at midnight they 
set off once more up the mountain side. 
It was tedious work, as the soft snow so 
clogged the wheels and, in drifting, so ob- 
literated the faint trail that they had to cut 
their track with shovels. All day Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday they ploughed their 
way in this tedious and difficult manner, only 
making a few miles progress. Frequently 
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they pulled the car up in the nick of time on 
the brink of a precipice which they had not 
previously observed in the inky darkness. 

On Monday the blizzard recommenced 
with redoubled fury. The compass was the 
only guide they possessed, and slowly they 
plodded along. The snow blinded them, 
and about noon, to add to their troubles, 
their supply of petrol gave out. Their straits 
were indeed desperate, and to add to their 
misery they had exhausted their supplies of 
food. They were completely held up, and 
had only a faint idea of their whereabouts. 
Nothing but snow sur- 
rounded them on all sides, 
and there was not a sign of 
civilization, while the possi- 
bility of meeting nomadic 
Indians or other human 
beings was very remote. 
They set off across the snow 
in the vain endeavour to 
find the railway track which 
extends through this region ; 
but what they had believed 
to be the line in the dis- 
tance they found to be 
merely a rocky ledge. 
Sorrowfully they retraced 
their footsteps to the 
stranded car, made a clear- 
ing, lighted a camp fire, 
and in their blankets en- 
deavoured to woo sleep. 
under the conditions 

such relief was impossible, 
and they awaited the approach of daylight with 
anxiety. The next morning found their boots 
frozen so stiff that an hour was passed in 
thawing them. Famished and weary, they set 
off once more to find the railway line, and 
while engaged in this task ran into the 
arms of a search party that had been 
sent out to look for them. The telegraph 
line was tapped and the party wired to the 
nearest town for a plentiful supply of petrol 
and food, which was dropped at this point by 
the first passing train. The motorists learned 
that news of their having perished in the snow 
had been telegraphed all over the country, 
and that six other unfortunate wayfarers in 
the region had been found dead, having been 
caught in the blizzard and lost their way— 
which, as the motorists stated, was most 
inspiriting news. 

By dint of much effort they at last reached 
Flagstaff, replenished their supplies, and four 
days before Christmas set off for Winslow, over 
fifty miles distant. Snow was falling heavily 
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at the time, but 
as the trail was 
downhill and well 
defined by blazed 
trees they ex- 
pected to cover 
the distance in 
three hours. 

But they had 
reckoned without 
the elements. The 
snow increased in 
fury and the cold 
became intense, 
the thermometer 
registering _four- 
teen degrees be- 
low zero. Their 
tinned food be- 
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came frozen solid, 
so that it had to 
be thawed before 
they could eat it, while the water in the 
tanks became a solid block of ice. To 
travel the fifty-five miles occupied not 
three hours as anticipated, but nearly one 
hundred and thirty hours. While the great 
majority were spending Christmas Day in 
the warmth of their fireside, regaling them- 
selves with the traditional Yule-tide fare, 
these motorists were struggling up the side of 
a precipitous canyon. Riding was impossible 
owing to the steepness of the trail, and they 
had to haul the car up inch by inch with the 
windlass by sheer physical energy. It wasa 
terrible experience, for both motorists were 
suffering severely from frost-bite. On Christ- 
mas Day they had coffee for breakfast and 
nothing for dinner, while they would have 
gone supperless to rest had they not, by a 
stroke of good fortune, encountered the 
isolated hut of a railway workman, whose 
wife made them some steaming broth and 
permitted them to sleep on the floor of her 
parlour instead of in the snow, which they 
had confidently expected would have been 
their couch that night. The surmounting 
of the huge rocks that strewed their path, and 
over which the car had to be bodily pushed 
or pulled, played havoc with the vehicle. 
They broke a stay-rod and a spring, sprung the 
front axle, and bent the steering gear, each of 
which had to be hurriedly repaired before 
progress could be continued. At places the 
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snow was five feet in depth, and the path had 
to be literally cut through with the shovels. 
Before they could recommence their journey 
the water in the radiator became a mass 
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IN THE SNOW AND MUD NEAR GALLUP, NEW MEXICO, 


From a Photograph 


of ice and had to be thawed, which was 
accomplished by lighting a fire beneath it, 
and when the water tank required replenish- 
ing they had to melt the snow for the purpose, 
a most laborious and protracted operation. 
Food gave out once more, and for forty-eight 
hours not a morsel passed the lips of one of 
the party. 

These hardships continued through New 
Mexico, and when they had almost reached 
Gallup they culminated in the car being 
stranded in two feet of thick mud, the 
viscous nature of which completely prevented 
the movement of the car. Its deplorable 
condition may be realized from the foregoing 
photograph. As soon as it was released 
it sank back again, while the drifting 
snow rapidly piled up against it. The work 
of digging the vehicle out proved too much 
for the motorists, accustomed though they 
were to such experiences. It was realized 
that there was no other alternative but to 
abandon the car until the ground either 
became sufficiently frozen to afford some- 
thing of a purchase to the wheels, or the 
moderation of the weather. At the time of 
writing the motorists were watching with 
lynx-eyed eagerness for the first signs of a 
break in the weather, and will then immedi- 
ately resume their perilous journey, which, 
however, they are sanguine of completing 
successfully. At any rate, they have broken 
all records in trans-continental travelling by 
motor-car, so far as the American continent 
is concerned, having already covered over 
eight thousand miles. 

















HOW A LADY MAY DRESS IN 


Dress Agencies. 
THE BEST 


STYLE AT ONE-THIRD 


OF THE ORDINARY COST. 


m= HAT money can do everything 
aS is a common belief, yet in 
sisi nothing is this belief so flatly 
contradicted as in the matter 
of dress. There are thousands 
of women who have only 
moderate means at their disposal, and who, 
however good their taste may be, cannot 
afford the huge prices that are commanded 
by every really smart dressmaker, while 
among those with whom money is com- 
paratively no object, there is a tendency to 
over-dress, which is utterly fatal to good style. 

What most women want is someone not 
only capable of advising them as to what to 





wear and how to wear it, but of supplying 
them with dresses which, while being in the 
best style, are comparatively inexpensive ; 
and that someone is to be found to-day at 
that eminently modern and useful institution, 
the dress agency. 

Only a very few women know what a dress 
agency is, but as soon as its usefulness 
becomes more widely appreciated there is 
some hope that the wits of our leading dra- 
matists may be sharpened upon something 
other than the Englishwoman’s lack of taste. 
To describe it shortly, the dress agency is a 
kind of association, or club, to which women 
pay a yearly subscription that entitles them 




















Graceful matinée or tea gown of silk chiffon, with lace insertion and lace collar. A French model. ‘ 
ORIGINAL COST, 20 GUINEAS. 





AGENCY PRICE, 6 GUINEAS. 
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not only to obtain advice as to how to dress, 
but to purchase smart frocks for extra- 
ordinarily small prices. 

In these days of unlimited credit wealthy 
women are more or less obliged to order new 
frocks constantly, for if they wish to continue 
being well-dressed they must keep on the 
right side of their dressmakers. Consequently 
many frocks that cost a great deal of money 
are discarded after they have been worn 
hardly half-a-dozen times. Women of the 
last generation used to pass these dis- 
carded frocks on to 
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they were new. At the Bond Street Dress 
Agency, for instance, a week hardly ever passes 
when there are not to be seen frocks by such 
famous makers as Doucet, Beer, Perdeaux, 
Block, and Virot, of Paris; Redfern, Jay, 
Paquin, Ernest, and Worth, of London ; and 
by the most famous Viennese houses. 

It must not be thought that the dress 
agency is in any sense of the word an old- 
clothes shop. It is nothing of the kind. 
For not only does it exclude all gowns 
except those that are practically new, but, 
in addition, it deals 
wholesale with most 





their maids without 
giving a thought to 
their value ; but to- 
day, when bridge 
and other forms of 
gambling often run | 
away with a good 
deal of money, they 
send them to some 
fashionable dress 
agency, where they ‘a el 
fetch prices which, 
if nowhere near their 
cost, are at any rate We 
better than nothing. ome 
It is no unusual “ 
thing to-day for the 
woman of means to 
drive in her motor, wR 
or brougham, to ; 
the particular dress 
agency she patron 
izes, and to send the 
footman up with a 
box of gowns that 
may have cost her 
perhaps hundreds of 
pounds, but which 
she is glad to get rid 
of for eight or ten 
guineas apiece. In 
this way there are 
sometimes wonder 
ful bargains to be 
picked up. It is no 
uncommon thing for 
frocks that cost 
sixty, eighty, and one 
hundred guineas, 
and were made by 
one or other of the 
world’s most famous 





houses, to be sold lie tS ie he Oe 























of the big dress- 
making firms, whose 
models it purchases 
i in large numbers at 
| a reduced price, 
| which enables it to 
| offer them to clients 
at little more than 
half what they would 
if have 





cost if they 
bought them direct. 
soe } The famous dress- 
making firms would 
not dare to dispose 
: of one of their models 
to an ordinary cus- 
: i} tomer at a reduced 
price because that 
would lower their 
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for a_ ten - pound 


note, in just as good 
a condition as when 


ORIGINAL COST, 





Pale heliotrope evening gown, net and sequins. 
Quite new. By a smart Sloane Street firm. 


15 GUINEAS. 


Bodice trimmed chiffon. 


AGENCY PRICE, 5 GUINEAS. 
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dress agency. Hats, gowns, cloaks, furs, 
lace, feather boas, corsets, hose, boots, 
shoes, fans, and sometimes veils and 
gloves are to be had there, so that a 
woman can obtain a complete outfit at 
about one-third of what it would cost in 
the usual way and without the trouble 
of visiting six or eight different shops. 
Many agencies make it a special feature 
to supply outfits for India and the 
Colonies, and the wives of officers going 
abroad frequently avail themselves of 
this fact, and not only get their things 
very cheaply, but find out without any 
trouble exactly what they will want. 
For it is one of the chief offices of a 
dress exchange to advise its clients on 
all points connected with dress. The 
manageress in charge of such a concern 
must be a woman with so much experi- 
ence and of such exceptional taste that 
not only can she tell those who come to 
her what sort of clothes they will want 
for every conceivable purpose, but can 
tell instantly what style of frock and 
scheme of colouring will best suit each 
individual. Nor do her qualities end 
there. Memory of a peculiar kind is 
also essential, for her mind must become 
automatically familiar with every garment 
that passes through her 
hands, so that, when a 
client requires a gown, 
one or more particular 
frocks suggest them- 
selves at once as suit- 
able, and these can be 
tried on straight away 
without the tiring 
necessity of looking 
through a large number 
of unsuitable’ dresses. 
Attached to every 
agency, also, is a dress- 














Exceptionally handsome evening 


ink velvet 


ORIGINAL COST, 60 GUINEAS. 


It and trimming of same 
AGENCY 


prestige, but they have no objection to 
disposing of those models they have not got 
rid of to an agency at trade prices. Taking 
advantage of this fact, most agencies do a 
regular business of this kind not only with all 
the large dressmaking houses, but with such 
firms as supply underwear, which they can 
thus offer new and of the best quality at 
moderate prices, since all middlemen’s profits 
are saved. 

All is grist that comes to the mill of the 


of white satin, exquisitely telemaped with lace and pearls. 
art. 


making department, 
where the necessary 
alterations can be made 
by skilled dressmakers, 
for of course it is impossible to always find 
a gown to exactly fit a customer. 

The actual system on which dress 
agencies are carried on is very simple. 
Those who occasionally have gowns to 
dispose of can become members of the 
agency by paying an annual subscription, 
just as they would to a club, such a subscrip- 
tion usually varying from half a guinea to a 
guinea per year. In addition to this the 
dress agency deducts a commission of half a 


the 
PRICE, 10 GUINEAS. 























crown in the pound from whatever the goods 
disposed of fetch, while they are also able to 
show a good profit over the business that is 
done in new model gowns, underlinen, and 
soon. Very often many of the clothes dis- 
posed of at second-hand prices are actually 
new, for sudden bereavements, Court mourn- 
ing, or unexpected journeys abroad are some- 
times responsible for the necessity to dispose 
of absolutely new things at 
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The woman with 
less means still at her disposal can get frocks 
by dressmakers of somewhat smaller fame for 


ten, or fifteen guineas ! 


as little as three or four guineas. There are, 
indeed, bargains in every department. To 
begin at the top, let us deal with hats. The 
woman with a large income thinks nothing 
of buying six or eight hats at a time, and of 


paying many guineas apiece for each. Very 





practically anything they will 
fetch, since it would not do to 
wait until someone who would 
pay a big price for them came 
along, in case by that time 
they were out of fashion. 
Usually those who send their 
things to a dress agency place 
a reserve price upon them for 
which they may be sold after 
two months if no better price 
has been offered for them 
in that time. One other point 
yet remains to be touched 
upon. It frequently happens 
that, owing to some slight 
mistake in the fitting, the 
dressmaking firms have left 
upon their hands gowns that 
have been sent back to them 
by rich clients whom they did 
not please. They cannot afford 
to offend such clients by insist- 
ing that they should pay for 
these, and consequently they 
are only too glad to get rid of 
them to an agency for what is 
very often only their cost price. 
The clients of the agency can 
thus sometimes buy for eight or 
nine pounds a new garment for 
which the maker would have 
charged his or her customer 
twenty or twenty-five guineas. 
There is no end to the use- 
fulness of the dress agency to 
the woman of moderate means. 
If she went to some fashionable 
house for her clothes she would 
have to pay such a fashionable 
price as from forty to perhaps 
a hundred guineas for a smart 
evening frock. By going to an 
agency she can get a gown 
which is as good as new— 
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particular dressmaker whose 
style she likes best, for eight, 


white satin with cluster of panne flowers. 


ORIGINAL COST, 65 GUINEAS. AGENCY PRICE, 12 GUINEAS. 
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thus purchase the hats for which her richer 
sister paid thirty or forty guineas, while a 
touch from the deft fingers of the agency’s 
miller will make them as good as new. 

In the matter of gowns of all sorts the 
bargains to be had are equally phenomenal. 
No matter for what purpose they are 
required, the dress agency, if it is a good 
one, will be able to supply what is wanted. 
The sporting girl will be able to get riding 
habits and boots, golf dresses and boots, 
shooting costumes and boots, as well as hats 
for the moors and for all such rough pur- 
poses. Motor coats and rugs, fishing boots, 
and yachting costumes will also be there 
for her, and, if she cannot find just what 
she wants, the manageress of the agency 
will probably know of some client who 
possesses something of the sort required 
and is willing to dispose of it. 

The river girl will be able to buy for ten 
pounds or less such a stock of pretty 
muslins, hats, and parasols as will rouse the 
envy of all her friends. She who hopes to 
make a conquest at some important garden- 
party or other out-of-door function may be 
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Golden brown net and sequin evening gown, with bands of lace and velvet. Deep velvet 


belt to bodice. 
ORIGINAL COST, 45 GUINEAS. 


often she gets tired of some of them and 
sends them off to the dress agency when they 
have been worn perhaps a half-dozen times. 
If they are by the leading makers, their style, 
apart from what they are trimmed with, may 
ensure their fetching perhaps as much as 
thirty shillings or two guineas — often less 
than a fourth of their cost. But if the name in 
the lining is not a very well-known one they 
go for as little as fifteen shillings. For five 


pounds the woman of moderate means can 
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able to get for a five-pound note some 
dainty frock by Beer, Paquin, 


ees )382or Worth that must have 
| originally cost twenty or 

| thirty guineas, and which 

even her bitterest enemy 

will have to admit is a 

perfect dream. She who 


aspires to be the belle of the 
ball will find an immense 
variety of exquisite gowns to 
choose from, for, for some 
reason or other, rich women 
seem to get tired more 

quickly of their evening 
| gowns than of anything else. 





| As will be seen from some 
| of the illustrations with this 
™ article, there are really ex 
quisite evening costumes to 
be had for about ten pounds, 
but if this is too much there 
are plenty more by good makers, though of 
a rather simpler character, which can be had 
for half that amount, or even less. 

Three or four pounds will purchase the 
smartest of outdoor dresses, while for the 
same amount are to be had exceedingly smart 
and stylish matnées, tea-gowns, and opera 
cloaks. Where furs are concerned, the bar 
gains to be had are particularly remarkable 
when it is considered that these are things 
which keep their value and wear much better 
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than dresses. It is no uncommon thing for 
‘the dress agency price of a really first-class 
set of exquisite sables—that is to say, a muff 
and stole—to be as little as fifty pounds, 
whereas their original cost was probably 
nearly three times that amount. To the 
woman of moderate means fifty pounds for a 
set of furs is too large an item to be con- 
sidered, but there are plenty of other skins 
more suited to her purse which at some time 
or other pass through the dress agency’s 
hands. The reduction, for instance, on 
ermine is much greater than on most other 
kinds of fur, while pretty sets of grey squirrel 

always becoming and fashionable—can 
generally be had second-hand for quite a few 
pounds. 

Having dealt with the system on which 
the dress agency works, and having given 
some slight idea of the bargains that are to 
be found there, it will be interesting to see 
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this enormous expenditure the wealthy 
woman is not always smart, because she 
generally relies on her own taste, which is 
frequently none too good. The woman 
of moderate means with an _ allowance 
which enables her to spend one hundred 
pounds a year on clothes alone can be 
actually better dressed, for at the dress 
agency she will be able to buy clothes of 
precisely the same quality, and will be guided 
in their selection by the manageress, whose 
good taste is guaranteed by the very position 
she holds. In order to give some idea to 
lady readers of THE STRAND as to how far 
an annual dress allowance of one hundred 
pounds would go if expended at a dress 
agency, the following list has been supplied 
by the manageress of the West-end establish- 
ment some of whose frocks furnish the 
illustrations for this article :— 





how the expenditure of the wealthy woman 
compares with that of the one who can 
spend buta limited amount on dress. It 
is no exaggeration to say that there are 
women in London to-day who spend over 
five thousand pounds a year in clothes 
alone. Their everyday dresses frequently 
cost over fifty pounds, while for evening 
owns one hundred guineas is quite a usual 
price. In addition to a large assortment of 
such dresses, suitable for use on all sorts 
of occasions, they must have furs of the 
most expensive kinds. Very often they can 
boast of several different sets, and under 
these circumstances a large piece will 
have gone from their five-thousand-pound 
dress allowance before they start buying 
frocks at all. At a moderate estimate they 
probably buy on an 
average one hat a 
week all through 
the year. To such 
women ten, fifteen, 
or even twenty 
guineas for a single 
hat is a mere baga- | 
telle, and even if | 
we reduce the aver- 
age to the modest 
price of five pounds 
a hat, this little bill 
will amount to two 
hundred and _ fifty 
pounds for a single 
year—twice the in 
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come of many a 
Orange and green fi d chiffon 


ft trimmed with lace and brown ribbon velvet, 





hard-working man! 
Even after all 





ORIGINAL COST, 30 GUINEAS. 


hi with silk. 


AGENCY PRICE, 10 GUINEAS 
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Wuat Ericuty Pounps WILL Buy AT THE 
Dress AGENCY. 


Six hats at 30s. ... 
Six pairs of corsets at 
Five dresses at £4 4s. 
Three dresses at £6 


Twelve blouses at 15s. 


Winter coat 
Theatre wrap 


25s. 





£34. 
9 0°00 
710 oO 
21 00 
18 0 Oo 
9 00 
10 0 Oo 
510 Oo 
£80 0 Oo 


This leaves a balance of £10 to be spent 
on underwear, the price of which, though 
less, differs only slightly at the agency, and 
a further £10 for veils, gloves, and similar 


trifles, which 
are better pur- 
chased new— 
in fact, the 
principal 
dressagencies 
do not touch 
them at all. 








WHAT THE SAME THINGS WouLD COST IN THE 


ORDINARY WAY. 


Six hatsat £4... 
Six pairs of corsets at £3. s 
Five dresses at £1 

ai £20 


Three dresses 


Twelve blouses at £2 


Winter coat 
Theatre wrap 


Fae 3 
24 00 
18 18 o 
75 9 0 
60 0 0 
24 00 
30 0 O 
15 0 0 


women with frocks for use during the last 


election campaign ; 


and it is 


safe to say that 


no society function ever takes place at which 
there are not worn many smart gowns acquired 





Hat by smart London 


milliner. 
ORIGINAL COST, 
3 GUINEAS. 
AGENCY PRICE, 


15 SHILLINGS 





Furs will 
probably be re- 
quired once in 
two years, the 
same _ remark 
applying to the 
winter coat in- 
cluded in the 
above list, so that 
the £ 10 spent on 
that one year will 
purchase furs the 
next, and so on. 


Not only do 
many wealthy 
women take 


advantage of the 
dress agency to 
help them in dis- 
posing of the 


2 


4, 














frocks they 
do not want, Sen een 
but numbers | jth lacs insertion 
of smartly- firm. 
dressed ORIGINAL 
people go COST, 
there regu- ” ees 
larly for a | “pmicg 

. : 4 GUINEAS. 
portion of 
their ward- 
robe. One par- 


ticular agency in 
the West-end sup- 
plied six different 
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in this way. In- 
deed, they fre- 
quently suit 
their second 
owners much 
better than they 

did their 





Linen race coat made for 


an English Princess but 

ORIGINAL COST, 
25, GUINEAS. 

AGENCY PRICE, 
9 GUINEAS. 


original pur- 
chasers, for 
about the 
dressagency 
there are 
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none of the 
formalities of 
a shop, and 
the manageress 
becomes a sort 
of personal 
friend and 
adviser, and is 
always ready 
with hints and 
advice which 
dressmakers 
or milliners 
would not take 
the trouble to 
give. 

The photo- 
graphs _illus- 
trating this 
article were 
specially taken 
by _Langfier, 
Limited, and 
the dresses 
were lent by 
the courtesy of 
the Bond 
Street Dress 
Agency, 95, 
New Bond 
Street. 




































y1 T was a foggy night, and the 
London streets were merged 
Rj] in the obscurity of autumn 
dusk ; the hint of cold in the 
air made the passers - by 
= 3 quicken their movements; 
and the servant-girl, hurrying in pursuit of 
the joys of her Sunday out, looked red about 
the nose and chilly, in her smart silk blouse 
and summery hat. 

Captain Dearle had never before pene- 
trated into, those gloomy districts of Notting 
Hill which call themselves Bayswater—dis- 
tricts in which the boarding-house flourishes 
like a—London plane-tree, and where folks, 
clinging hard to the fringes of gentility, 
struggle, and starve, and despair. 

He was gazing at the names of the streets 
as he went hesitatingly along, and congratu- 
lated himself that he had put on his overcoat, 
and also on the completeness of his own 
qualifications for the post of a really good 
friend. “Not many fellows would take it 
on—don’t half like the job,” he whispered to 
himself under his breath. He was nearing a 
lamp-post at the moment, and as he advanced 
into its stream of light a girl, who was coming 
briskly from the opposite direction, with the 
assured step of one who knows every inch 
of the ground, also came within the sphere of 
radiance, and he saw her face. 

It is not given to all to look upon one face 
in a crowd and know that for them it carries 


a message; but there are some who will 
Vol. xxxi.—67. 





understand the telegraphic sud- 
denness with which that face 
etched itself upon Dearle’s 
consciousness. Not that it 
was so beautiful, but because 
it was so expressive of all that 
he was in sympathy with, all 
that he needed. Perhaps the 
shock of surprise at seeing such 
a face in such a place gave 
extra value to the force of an 
impression that certainly seemed at the 
moment quite overwhelming. Her vivid 
eyes — eyes with a soul alight in them— 
looked him full in the face as she went by, 
with the attention that one gives to a human 
being who. looms suddenly on the view in the 
mysteries of fogland. Then she passed on. 
The young man stopped short in the road; 
a moment later, with no definite idea in his 
mind, he followed her as though she had 
called him.. She moved on, straight and 
fleetly, the mist softening and etherealizing 
the graceful lines of her slender youth. He 
did not pause to think what he was doing, 
but went on after her, up one street and 
down another, till she reached the wide-flung 
door of a big church, and went in. Dearle’s hat 
was off and he had followed her up the aisle 
before he so much as reflected where he was. 
She went up the church as one who makes 
for an accustomed spot, and seated. herself 
in a corner of the crowded building. The 
organ was playing softly, and it occurred to 
Dearlé to wonder at such a large congrega- 
tion on such an inclement night. The fog 
was in the church too, making pictures, altar 
lights, and flowers look dim and mysterious. 
The people were mostly shabby-genteel ; signs 
of struggle were upon many faces ; but here, 
apparently, they found something which for 
the time brought comfort. Dearle had ample 
leisure as the service proceeded to look at 
the girl he had followed, and study con- 
vinced him of the truth and insight of his 
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first impression. Presently, to his surprise, 
he found himself listening to the sermon. 
It was full of power and point—a sermon to 
make the idlest think awhile. 

As the girl rose from her knees and turned 
to leave the church the radiance of her 
expression gripped him anew. It was that of 
one whe, in the midst of a dull reality, holds 
the key to a happiness which can be neither 
explained nor denied. Her eye fell on 
Dearle. He thought she recognised him, 
but she passed out again into the fog and he 
followed helplessly. 

How could he let her go? Yet what else 
was possible, seeing that he was a gentle- 
man? At least he would find out where she 
lived. Meanwhile his attendance at Divine 
worship had so delayed him that the errand 
on which he was bound must wait till to- 
morrow, which would give him a reason for 
coming into the neighbourhood again. 

But fortune, which ever favours the brave, 
did him a service to-night. The slight figure 
that he pursued turned up a street of tall, 
dingy houses ; and, glancing at the name on 
the street lamp, he read “Shrewsbury Man- 
sions.” This, as luck would have it, was his 
own destination. 

It was a chance he would not miss. No 
sooner did he see her set foot upon a flight 
of grimy doorsteps, as if about to enter the 
open door of the house to which they led, 
than he came up with rapid step, and spoke 
courteously and naturally, raising his hat as 
he did so. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “I am on 
my way to visit a young lady living in 
Shrewsbury Mansions, but I do not know 
her number. I wonder if you can help 
me?” 

She turned round, just within the door- 
way, the light of a hesitating gas-jet on her 
face. She flashed a quick look at him, and 
he thought he saw her realize that she had 
been followed, and prepare herself to be very 
cold, and yet feel some wonder that the man 
who addressed her should have, at least, the 
appearance of a gentleman. Hereupon he 
was overwhelmed with awkwardness; his 
flimsy fib was so evidently merely a manu- 
factured excuse for addressing her. His 
heart beat ridiculously, but the lady seemed 
quietly equal to the situation. 

“TI think I know the names of all the 
people in the Mansions,” she said, with what 
was almost like condescension. “ Whom do 
you wish to find ?” 

“A Miss Margery Wilmot.” 

She had the appearance of being arrested ; 


of suddenly giving him her full attention. 
“Miss Wilmot? That is curious,” she said. 

“You know her?” Somehow he had not 
had the idea that Miss Wilmot’s friends 
would be girls of this stamp. 

“ Yes, I know her rather well ; in fact, she 
shares a sitting-room with me. Are you a 
friend of hers ?” 

“T am her friend’s friend,” he said. 
“ Shall I find her at home ?” 

The girl’s eyes plainly showed distrust. 
“No,” she said, shortly. 

He ascended the steps and stood beside 
her in the dingy passage. “It is just pos- 
sible you may have heard her speak of me 
—Captain Dearle, of the Green Lancers, who 
came home from India last Friday.” 

The girl looked at him incredulously. “I 
do not think Miss Wilmot knows that the 
Green Lancers have arrived,” she said, sus- 
piciously. 

“TI know; we were not expected till next 
week. I—I may as well confess to you that 
I come on a very disagreeable errand——” 
He broke off, confused. “I am the bearer 
of a message.” 

She eyed him steadily. “A message to 
Miss Wilmot? From whom ?” 

He had a burst of confidence. “I wonder 
if you would be kind and give me some hint 
as to the sort of girl Miss Wilmot is——” 
He could not go on. He had reason to 
believe that Margery Wilmot was second- 
rate ; somehow the clear, direct gaze of the 
girl before him was confusing to his mind. 

He hardly expected her to reply to his 
half-formed question, but she did. ‘ She’s a 
very ordinary kind of girl; there’s nothing 
remarkable about her,” she said, simply. 

“H’m! Now, do you think—judging by 
what you know of her—that she’s the kind 
of girl to bring an action for breach of 
promise ?” 

The wonderful eyes opened wide. “An 
action for breach of promise ?” she repeated. 

“Yes; you may have heard that she’s 
engaged ?” 

“IT know she is—to Captain Manners- 
Langton.” 

“That’s right; a good sort—good family, 
too. You see, his family do not—in fact, 
never have—liked it from the first. He met 
the girl at some holiday place, got engaged, 
as some fellows do, all in a hurry—taken 
clean off his feet. And she is an awfully nice 
girl, I dare say, but rather less than nobody, 
you know; and he has been in India ever 
since, never seen her, and he thinks, as all 
his set are dead against it, he had better be 



































off with it. But, now, do you think—— 
Positively, you being what you are, it isn’t 
easy even to hint at such a thing. But, you 
see, it’s like this. He knows she is very badly 
off, and he feels such a hound to be jilting 
her. It would salve his conscience a little if 
you thought that she could be induced to— 
to—take anything.” 

The girl had listened in breathless silence— 
it seemed to the man elec- 
trically charged with con- 
tempt. He dared not look 
at her now, but, with his 
eyes on the ground, sought 
to insert the point of his 
stick in the meshes 
of the door-mat. 

“Do you mean 
anything in the 
nature of pecuniary 
compensation ?” she 
asked at last, with 
delicate irony. He 
murmured a nervous 
assent. 

“Captain Man- 
ners-Langton, I un- 
derstand, asked you 
to come here to 
ascertain this ?” 

He assented 
again. 

“IT can easily 
imagine that Cap- 
tain Manners- 
Langton was eager 
to break off relations 
with a girl whom he 
thinks capable of what you suggest,” she 
said, with a kind of still sweetness which 
made Dearle writhe inwardly. “ But, from 
what I know of her, I think he does her 
injustice ; she is, as I told you, nothing 
remarkable, but I have always believed her 
to be a lady.” 

“You think such a thing had better not 
be suggested to her ?” 

“T think it would inflict unnecessary pain. 
But why need you interview her at all? If, 
as you say, you have a letter from her fiancé, 
why not let me deliver it, and save yourself 
unpleasantness ? Do you want to gloat over 
her first moments of mortification ? ” 

“Rather not,” he said, heartily. “ But 
Charlie was anxious to know how she took 
it. He’s a soft-hearted chap, and hates to 
give pain.” 

She let her gaze wander from the young 
officer up the staircase, covered in dingy oil- 
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“HE DARED NOT 
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cloth, which led to the flats above. “She is 
out of town to-night,” she said, “so you 
could not see her now. What will you do?” 

“T will deliver the letter to you for her,” 
he said, “and call to-morrow about five for 
her answer.” 

She took the envelope from his hand with 
no more words, and stood aside for him to 
pass out. With an insane desire to prolong 
the interview he hesi- 
tated a moment, and 
at last dared to look 
once more in her 
face. He experi- 
enced a shock. All 
the joy, all the won- 
drous glow, had 
faded out of it like 
sunset out of a sky, 
leaving only the 
misty beauty of wan 
twilight. “Good 
night,” she said, and 
walked away from 
him, up the stairs. 

He watched her 

as far up as he 

could see, and 
turned on his heel 
with a quick sigh. 


Captain Man- 
ners- Langton’s 
emissary knew, as 
2 he found himself 
= ascending the steep 
public staircase in 
Shrewsbury Man- 
sions which led to No. 148, that nothing but 
the hope of again meeting the girl who had so 
charmed him last night would have induced 
him to set foot in the place a second time. 
He had hated his errand from the first, but 
since last night he had felt himself an un- 
exampled ruffian. 

Manners-Langton and he were old friends ; 
indeed, the ex-lover of Margery Wilmot was 
a very good fellow, in all those qualities which 
make up a man’s claims to a man’s regard— 
he was easy-going, good-tempered, generous. 
A certain lack of refinement of thought did 
not show up under canvas or on the march: 

It had seemed to Dearle practicable for an 
unbiased person to go and interview the sort 
of girl that had emerged to his. fancy from 
his friend’s descriptions, and to ascertain, with 
a judicious mixture of flattery and sympathy, 
what salve her wounded feelings would de- 
mand. He understood that the defaulting 


LOOK AT HER.” 
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lover would not wish to meet her himself, 
and also that he thought a mere letter might 
sound cruel, or, at least, bald. He knew that 
Manners-Langton was desperately anxious 
that the “ other one ” should never know that 
he was an engaged man when she first came 
out to Simla last cold weather. 

He had pictured a being so different from 
the girl who had last evening dawned upon 
him out of the mist. She seemed to stand 
continually before his mind’s eye, pouring 
cool contempt on the sorry part he played. 
He devoutly hoped that Margery Wilmot was 
not so charming as her friend. “ But, if she 
had been, Charlie would never have chucked 
her,” he reflected, wisely. 

He told himself all the way upstairs how 
unlikely it was that he should have a glimpse 
of his vision this afternoon. Doubtless she 
was away typewriting in some City office. 
What desecration! But he knew that her 
friend, the object of his visit, supplemented 
her small income by typewriting. 

He was admitted by a middle-aged woman 
of most superior aspect, out of the stuffy 
atmosphere of the gritty stairway, into some- 
thing that seemed like an oasis, and made 
him think absurdly of cool wells and shadowy 
trees. The sea-green corridor, hung with 
mezzotints, was restful to all his senses. In 
a minute he found himself in a large room 
which was evidently adorned with all that 
survived of some dignified and ancient home. 
Each piece of furniture was old and beautiful, 
harmonious, and redolent of culture and 
breeding. Two or three fine old portraits in 
oil looked down upon what they had come 
to, with serenity that had passed beyond 
earth’s standards of judgment. The grand 
piano was by Erard; the Turkey carpet, 
though elderly, was luxurious. — Brilliant 
chrysanthemums, in priceless Worcester 
bowls, enlivened the November air ; in one 
window a large, business-like writing-table 
was heaped with papers. A small Dandie 
Dinmont, of the purest breed and excel- 
lently groomed, oddly suggested that he 
too sprang from that old, forfeited family 
home of which this London flat was all that 
survived. He welcomed the visitor with the 
easy good breeding that one expected from 
such a dog in such a place. 

The perspiration broke out upon Captain 
Hugh Dearle’s brow as he waited. He knew 
that everything he had thought of saying 
must remain unsaid; that Margery Wilmot, 
if she was like either her friend or her home, 
was a much-injured woman; and that he was 
playing the part of a cad. 







The pause lengthened itself ; his solitude 
was unbroken. The grandfather's clock 
ticked, like Longfellow’s poem, “ Forever— 
never!” in his burning ears. He strolled 
about, hardly controlling his nervousness, 
reading the titles of the rare editions in the 
oak bookshelves, admiring the pictures, and 
hearkening for an approaching footfall with 
heart that each moment was perceptibly 
nearer his boots. Just as he had decided to 
turn and fly the door opened, and the Lady 
of the Mist was before him. 

She was not now dressed to face the 
weather on an inclement night ; she wore 
something soft and trailing, about which all 
he was sure of was that it was the right 
thing to wear in that room. To him she 
seemed far more beautiful than he had 
believed her last night. 

“T am sorry to have to tell you that Miss 
Wilmot declines to see you,” she said, with a 
grave bow, on entering. 

“Does she?” he echoed, in a relieved 
voice. “Oh, well, I’ve done all I could, 
haven’t I?” ‘Then, as the fact struck him 
in another light, “I hope that doesn’t mean 
that she’s taking it very hard?” he anxiously 
subjoined. 

The girl crossed the room and took up her 
position near the fire. She neither sat down 
nor asked him to be seated. The lack of 
cordiality in her manner struck him with a 
sense of injury, though she had _ hardly 
spoken. She held a letter in her hand. At 
his question she glanced at him with a slight, 
negligent laugh, indefinably insolent. 

“Oh, dear, no!” she said. 

He approached cautiously, not too near. 
“She is not taking it hard?” he repeated, 
very desirous to draw hopeful conclusions 
from the fact, but doubtful because of a glint 
in the lady’s eye. 

“Miss Wilmot showed me her lover's 
letter. Any girl who could mourn the loss 
of the man who wrote that letter must be 
either a fool or—or—very hard up for a 
lover,” said she, sedately, and her particularly 
delicate mouth curled in a way that it posi- 
tively made him wince to witness. 

There was a pause. “ Well,” he said at 
last, “‘ since she takes it like that x 

“Exactly. Since she takes it like that 
there is obviously no more to be said,” was 
the answer. The accompanying smile re- 
vealed very perfect teeth, but did not convey 
to the captain any idea of mirth. 

“Miss Wilmot,” she went on, “ believes 
that Captain Manners-Langton is likely to 
wish to have her concurrence in the breaking 
























of their engagement in writing. She would 
like you to read it. She does not allude to 
his final insult, of a suggested money com- 
pensation, because she hopes, if he thinks it 
over, he will realize that she has never given 
him any just cause to rate her so low.” Her 
voice was very even and steady. 

She held out the note that was in her hand. 

“T—I am to read this?” 
he stammered. 

“ Miss Wilmot’s particular 
request. You know what he 
said to her—she wishes you 
to know what she replies to 
him ; and as he has chosen 


to act in this matter through a deputy, she 
feels you cannot be vexed or surprised at her 
deciding to follow his example.” 

“* No—decidedly no,” he stammered. But 
his heart was aflame. In what a light was he 
appearing to this charming, wonderful woman, 
who had appealed to him as no other woman 
ever did! How was he to grasp any foot- 
hold—to achieve any kind of basis for an 
acquaintance, after this beginning? He 
began to hate Manners-Langton, and, as 
he fumbled with the note, hat in hand, he 
wished she would offer him a chair. But she 
did not. This was the note :— 

“Miss Wilmot presents her compliments 
to Captain Manners-Langton, and desires to 
express her gratitude to him for giving her 
the opportunity of withdrawing from her 
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—— “SHE HELD OUT THE NOTE THAT WAS IN HER HAND.” 
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engagement to him, before it is too late, by 
candidly showing her the stuff of which he 
is made. She can have no reproaches for 
him ; these are all for herself, in that she has 
all this time been under the delusion that he 
was a gentleman—one holding the standards 
of honour and conduct usual in her class. 
She now forwards, by carrier, the presents 
which she from time to time ac- 
cepted from him in the belief that 
he hoped to make her his wife. 
With these are enclosed his letters, 
as some of the earlier ones were 
very convincing, and he might with 
advantage make use of them again.” 

Dearle flushed crimson. “I say,” 
he stammered, “isn’t she laying it 
on too thick? Isn’t she hitting too 
hard? Has he deserved this ?” 

She gave him a look of the most 
indescribable, soft, humorous scorn. 
¥ “You're a friend of his, are you 
not?” she asked, as though this 
very fact should explain every one 
of Dearle’s limitations. 

“ By George!” he muttered, and 
wiped his brow. “Am I to carry 
him this ?” 

She was still studying him 
relentlessly. 

“Ts this the first time you 
have done his dirty work ?” 
she asked, with faint surprise. 

He seemed hardly con- 
scious of the taunt. He stood 
with bent head, the letter in 
his finger-tips, as though it 
stung. The girl had crossed 
the beautiful room with her 
noiseless footfall, and seated 
herself at the writing-table, 
not as one who settles down to talk, but as 
proceeding to deal with a filed heap of corre- 
spondence. Apparently she considered the 
interview closed. He wavered for a minute 
or two, during which she narrowly watched 
the changes which passed across his open, 
almost handsome, not very introspective 
countenance. At last, with conviction, words 
burst from him. 

“ What a hound I feel!” 

Dipping her pen in the ink, she said, over 
her shoulder: “It is to be supposed we 
neither of us enjoy conducting negotiations 
of this kind; but think how much un- 
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pleasantness we are saving our principals! 
And now I fear I must ask you to excuse 
me ; I am very busy.” 

The man iooked at her desperately ; his 
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shame increased. He was not wont to be 
diffident or tongue-tied before women, but 
he felt curiously abject now. Yet he must 
make one effort. He slowly came over to 
where she sat. 

* At least,” he said, “ you will tell me your 
name, won't you ?” 

She lifted her pale, astonished face and 
large, luminous eyes from her work; for a 
moment she looked at him, as she might 
have looked at a man who spoke to her in 
the street. Then she rose, walked to the 
door, and set it wide open. 

“We judge people by their friends,” said 
she. “Forgive me if I say that the fact 
of your friendship with Captain Manners- 
Langton deprives me of all wish to be 
further acquainted with you. I wish you a 
good afternoon.” 

There was nothing for the captain but to 
walk out like a beaten hound. With scarlet 
face, shaking with rage and shame, he made 
his escape, and exchanged the delicate, per- 
fumed atmosphere of that charming room for 
the squalor of the public staircase. 


Some two months after these events 
Captain Manners-Langton bestowed his hand 
and his pedigree upon Miss Gladys Hopper, 
whose father was a millionaire as the result 
of vast and successful sales of bootlaces. 
The funds thus acquired had enabled him to 
send his son into the Army and to dispatch 
his daughter out to India with a chaperon to 
visit the young subaltern and to see if she 
could not make such a match as should 
establish the family’s social position upon 
foundations as secure as was its financial 
basis. 

Old Mr. Hopper’s son-in-law had, per- 
haps, hardly realized—for Gladys was very 
pretty and her dresses were a dream—how 
much interest his new relations intended to 
exact for the munificent settlements which 
accompanied the bride. 

He imagined himself genuinely in love ; 
yet somehow, in January, when a long frost 
had spoilt the hunting and reduced life in 
the shires to a solitude @ deux with his bride, 
he felt an urgent necessity to run up to town 
for a few days, to look in at his club, and to 
call on Hugh Dearle, who had indeed been 
best man at the wedding, but had declined 
his subsequent invitations. 

“What shall we do to-night? One of the 
halls?” asked the bridegroom, eagerly. 
“Jove! How jolly it feels to be on one’s 
own! Marriage is awfully dull. I tell you 
that in confidence.” 


“Depends on the wife, that, I should 
imagine,” muttered Hugh. 

Manners-Langton did not heed ; his eye 
was running down the list of entertainments. 
“A first night at the Hellenic. ‘That is 
usually worth seeing. A new play by a girl— 
at least, Brownsmith has been collaborating 
with a girl, by all that’s strange. Why do 
you look like that ?” 

“Thought you said one of the halls.” 

“ Well, a first night at the Hellenic is more 
in your line, isn’t it?” 

“Of course, you know who the girl is?” 
asked Dearle, grimly, pointing to the head- 
line, “‘ By Clement Brownsmith and Margery 
Wilmot.” 

“ The deuce !” said Margery Wilmot’s late 
fiance. “Well, but I always thought she 
might do something of the kind; she was 
that sort. Let’s go and see her play.” 

Dearle had no kind of objection to offer. 
If his friend could go, why not he? More- 
over, Miss Wilmot might be called on after 
the final curtain, and he had always sucha 
keen desire to know what she was like. At 
any rate, she must be clever, or Brownsmith 
would never have allowed her effort to be 
coupled with his mighty name. 

It was certainly a clever play. The 
husband of Gladys Hopper gloated over its 
merits between the acts. 

“I’m not at all sure I didn’t make a big 
mistake over my marriage, Hugh,” he said, 
moodily. “I seem to have run clean through 
that girl Gladys already. It’s bad to confess, 
but she bores me to extinction. Now, 
Margery was so full of life and ideas. Why 
didn’t you hold me back from destruction ?” 

“Tt was nothing to do with me,” said 
Dearle, in the sour, lowering way which he 
always adopted whenever his embassy to 
Notting Hill was under discussion. “1 knew 
nothing of Miss Wilmot, one way or the 
other, only that you were tremendously sweet 
on the other one.” 

Charlie heaved a long sigh. “If she can 
do this at her age, she'll be a celebrated 
woman, at the top of the tree, long before I 
have succeeded in getting the mater to call 
on all Gladys’s unpresentable relations.” 

His repinings were cut short by the rise of 
the curtain for the final act. When this was 
over, the calls for author broke forth with a 
good deal more than usual first-night vigour. 

The drop-scene was slightly pushed aside, 
and the successful actor-manager led on a 
tall, willowy girl in white silk with a posy of 
red roses. And Dearle could have groaned 
aloud and cursed his folly and blindness ; 

















for, of course, any- 5 
one but himself 
must have seen 

through the thin pretence of the deputy, 
and have known that Margery Wilmot was 
one and the same with his Lady of the 
Mist. 

She passed before the demonstrative 
audience, neither nervous nor self-confident, 
but with a composure that seemed to hold 
all this admiration. cheap. To Dearle it all 
seemed to pass like a flash. He felt that his 
passionate gaze must draw hers; he could 
have sworn that it did—that her steady eye 
sought and found both him and his com- 
panion. Then he was gritting his teeth at 
the gesture of friendly intimacy with which 
Brownsmith, himself an unmarried man, was 
holding back the curtain for the departure of 
his beautiful companion. 

Charlie gave a sigh that was almost a 
groan. “I hadn’t seen her for three years,” 
he said, huskily. “I had forgotten how 
lovely she is. If only I had gone to see her 
myself, instead of sending you, I should 
never have made this mess of it.” 

“That was not my fault,” said Hugh, 
cheerfully. 

His spirits were in a wild tumult. He 
declined supper, and ruthlessly left his 


DEPUTY. 


\ “ THE SUCCESSFUL ACTOR-MANAGER 
LED ON A TALL, WILLOWY GIRL IN 
WHITE SILK.” 
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grumbling friend to go back alone, while he 
went home and wrote a letter. 

It was lengthy, and took a great while to 
compose. It was full of blots and 
erasures, and it had to be copied 
out fair more than once ; it was two 
o’clock in the morning when 
he went out and dropped it 
in the post. Then he went 
home and spent the rest of 
that night wishing he had 
not sent it. 

There was no answer for 
two days ; then there came 
an envelope containing no 
letter, but a formal intima- 
tion, on a card, that Miss 
Margery Wilmot would be 
at home on Thursday after- 
noons in February, from four 
o'clock till seven. 

This was much! It meant 
that she had reversed that 
cruel dismissal of him on 
account of his friendship 
with Manners-Langton. 
What a cad the fellow was, 
too, after all! Or else his 
marriage had debased him. 
It seemed wonderful to Hugh 
Dearle, with the light of 
Margery Wilmot streaming 
over his life, to realize that he had ever 
undertaken such an embassy for such a man. 

She was still in Shrewsbury Mansions ; 
and that room of poignant memories had 
already several guests in it when he arrived, 
as early as he dared, on the first Thursday 
in February. There was Brownsmith, whose 
distinguished head was the first he identified. 
Margery walked about among her guests with 
that same perfect poise, that namelessly good 
manner, which he had admired and felt and 
quivered under formerly. He knew, before 
he had been ten minutes in the room, that to 
get there at all was a privilege highly valued, 
eagerly coveted by many. 

Presently she was at his side. 

“Tam glad you could come,” she softly 
said. ‘May I introduce you to Miss : 

“No, for pity’s sake, give me one minute 
first—after that I will hand tea-cups and talk 
to your friends till seven if you’ll let me. 1 
must know—were you angry with me for 
writing ?” 

She looked fully at him, her sweet eyes 
very kind. “I liked you for doing it. It was 
rather fine of you,” she said, with a fleeting 
smile. ‘“ But there is one thing I should 
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like to know before we go on. Did you know, 
had you any idea, that Captain Manners- 
Langton has twice been to call here since 
the other night ?” 

His face of stupefied astonishment answered 
her. 

“Tt is true he has had that assurance,’ 
said the girl, quietly. “Of course, he has 
not been admitted ; but if you are to come 
here, it must be on condition that he does 
not know.” 

“I promise you that, or anything else you 
like to demand,” he replied. “Just tell me 
one thing.” 

“ Well, what is it? Nothing of importance, 
I trust, for | must go and welcome other 
friends.” 

“I change my mind, and will ask nothing,” 
he said. “TI prefer to trust my own powers 
of observation.” 

“ Knowledge gained in that way is, after 
all, the most valuable,” she smiled. 

“T am going now,” he said, two hours 
later. “I shall come again next Thursday, 
of course, to continue my observations. Tell 
me this one thing—did my letter surprise 
you?” 

“Yes, a good deal. 
Are you in the habit of 
following young ladies 
home ?” 

“I told you in 
my letter I only 
did it that once. 
Oh, you were hard 
on me!” 

She shook her 
head. “I don’t 
see what I 
could have 
done. It would 
have been even 
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“HE HAD HER HAND IN BOTH HIS, AND HE 
RAISED IT TO HIS LIPs.” 
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more brutal to tell you my name then, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“So that, really, only a delicate concern 
for my feelings prompted you to kick me 
downstairs ?” 

“ Have it so, if you like.” 

She had accompanied him out of the 
room, and she now opened the outer door of 
the flat so that the staircase, shabby as ever, 
came into view. 

Suddenly the memory of her face that 
night, with all the light gone out of it, smote 
upon his heart. 

“Oh, Margery,” he broke out, seizing her 
hand in his, “can you ever forgive me 
that moment’s anguish? Could you ever 
think well of the man who blundered so 
cruelly ?” 

If she noticed his daring, but wholly in- 
voluntary, use of her name, she gave him no 
rebuke. Her lashes, as she raised her eyes 
to him, were wet. “It doesn’t seem as if I 
bore malice, does it?” she said, between 
laughing and crying. “I think I took my 
revenge.” 

He had her hand in both his, and he raised 
it to his lips. 

Then an opening 
door and the voice 
of emerging. guests 
warned her that their 
moment was over. 

“Next Thursday,” 
she hurriedly gasped, 
burning red, as she 
drew back within the 
doorway. 

“Sooner than 

that !” he cried, in 

the tones of a con- 
queror. “ A week is 
far too long to wait.” 




















Some Rediscovered Paintings by Great Artists. 


By RoNnALD GRAHAM. 


OUBTLESS there are many 
forgotten masterpieces by de 
ceased artists hidden away in 


obscure garrets and cellars 
throughout the kingdom. 








Others there are which are 
not exactly masterpieces, but which have a 
very strong human and pictorial interest, 
nevertheless, of their own. Such a series of 
pictures the writer came across recently, con- 
siderably defaced and deteriorated by time, 
covering whole walls of a house in St. John’s 
Wood. The 


painters known as the St. John’s Wood 
Clique in the winter of 1864-5. “ Hodgson’s 
painting-room,” says the late Stacy Marks, 
“was not a regular studio, but two ordinary 
rooms knocked into one. The house, which 
still exists, was then known as 5, Hill Road, 
Abbey Road. The road has since been 
renumbered. The subjects painted were all 
Shakespearean, with one exception. The 
figures were a little under life-size. The 
walls were covered with paper, and coloured 
in distemper of a uniform greenish-grey tint. 








pictures were 
large frescoes 
in oil, executed 
by a band of 
the most dis- 
tinguished 
painters and 
Royal Acade- 
micians of their 
day. That day 
was forty years 
ago, and they 
were executed 
as a tribute of 
love and es- 
teem for one of 
their brother 
artists, J. E. 
Hodgson, 
R.A., who then 
occupied the 
studio. ‘Time 
went on and 
the succeeding 
tenant, oblivi- 
ous of these 























works ofartand 
their associa- 
tions with such 
men as Philip 
Calderon, R.A., G. D. Leslie, R.A., Fred 
Walker, A.R.A., H. Stacy Marks, R.A., J. E. 
Hodgson, R.A., D. W. Wynfield, W. F. 
Yeames, R.A., and G. A. Storey, A.R.A., 
covered the paintings over with brown wall- 
paper. After a while their very existence was 
completely forgotten. The resurrection of 
these interesting souvenirs of the celebrated 
St. John’s Wood Clique is due to Mr. 
W. Reynolds-Stephens, the distinguished 
sculptor, who is the present tenant of the 
house in Hill Road. 

The paintings were begun by a body of 
Vol. Xxx. 68 


Calderon Yeames 


Photographed by Wynfteld. 





Leslie 


Tue Sr. Joun’s Woop Cuigur, 


Marks Wynfield 


ABOUT 1866. 


Hodgson Storey (standing) 


Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
On this ground the decorations were painted 


in oil colour, in flat tones, with the least 
possible amount of shadow, and a definite 


outline. Leslie painted the duel scene from 
‘Twelfth Night’; Storey, Katherine and 
Petruchio. A scene from ‘The Tempest’ 


and Touchstone and Audrey fell to my 
share. The most elaborate composition, 
Rosalind, Celia, and Orlando, was by Yeames. 
Calderon occupied a space over the “fire- 
place with portraits of Hodgson and Mrs. 
Hodgson in Elizabethan costume.” 

What a splendid body of fellows those 
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painters of the fifties and sixties must have 
been! What humour! What high spirits ! 

“ There are,” Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., writes 
to us, “only three members of what used to 
be called ‘The St. John’s Wood Clique’ now 
living—Mr. Yeames, Mr. Storey, and myself. 
Mr. Stacy Marks, in his autobiography, gives 
a very fair account of this little band 
of artists, but I don’t think he says 
quite enough about the delightful 
personality and lovable character of 
John Evan Hodgson, whose studio 
walls we decorated with scenes from 
Shakespeare. Our work was given 
to him as a personal mark of our 
love and esteem for the man. 
Amongst our whole body there were 
no hosts equal in popularity to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hodgson ; at their house 
we all felt at home and were sure of 
a welcome at any time. For very 
many years it was our custom to 
meet at their house on all Saturday 
evenings during the winter months 
to play a Russian game of cards 
called ‘ Preference,’ partaking also 
of caviare, kiimmel, and other Rus- 
sian delicacies. 

“As to the decorations themselves, 
they were painted with ordinary oil 
colours, on the distemper ground, 
with turpentine. Those by Calderon 
and Yeames were never quite finished. 
I did four altogether. Besides the 
one illustrated there was its com- 
panion one ; on the other side of the 
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DecoraTinG Honcson’s Srup1o. 
A CARICATURE BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Chatto d Windus. 








window Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek and Sir 
Toby, and on each 
side of another win- 
dow figures of the 
Tragic and Comic 
Muses. I do not 
know whether these 
still exist. 

“ Hodgson was a 
first-rate linguist 
and an accom- 
plished scholar, had 
a keen sense of 
humour and a great 
love of all manner 
of sport ; but it was 
i} his generosity and 
sincerity above 
everything that en- 
deared him to us 
all.” 

As to the other 
members of the clique, they are still familiar 
to art-lovers everywhere. Calderon was a 
most brilliant painter, whose pictures may 
be seen in many of our public galleries. 
His charming composition showing Hodgson 
and his wife, the former represented in the 
character of a Court painter of the sixteenth 
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Portraits oF Mr. 
By PHILIP H. CALDERON, R.A. 




















SOME REDISCOVERED PAINTINGS. 








A Scene From “As You Lixe It.” 
By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


century, is full of dignity and real charm. 
Colouring was one of Calderon’s strong 
points. The likenesses, moreover, are 
admirable. 

A humorist among painters was Stacy 
Marks. Some of his works, such as “ The 
Ornithologists” and “Toothache in the 
Middle Ages,” have become pictorial classics. 
Here he delineates Touchstone and Audrey 
in Shakespeare’s “As You Like It”—one 


Wearing a roguish expression and 
the other demure, with her eyes 
downcast. ; 

“You would,” remarked Wyn- 
field, “have made a_ capital 
Touchstone yourself, Marks.” 

“Good !” cried Marks. “Then 
I'll show you how I look shaved, 
and I'll choose Mrs. X as my 
model for Audrey.” 
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“T hope she will feel complimented,” put 
in Calderon. 

A quaint touch is given to the picture, 
which is full of many details, by the inclusion 
of a couple of goats with their kids, and the 
legend, “Audrey: Her Goats.” Marks’s 
second composition, in which the proprietor 
of a famous public-house in the neighbour- 
hood is made to figure as Caliban, 
occupies another wall. 

While executing his portion of the work it 
is related of Stacy Marks that he used to 
troll out several verses of a song of his own 
composition, entitled “Calderon’s Health.” 
The first verse ran as follows :-— 

Of all the lucky fellows 
Who bask in Fortune’s sunshine, 
None can compare with Philip Calderon, 
An old friend of mine ; 
And though in the country 
He’s brought us out to tea, 
Don’t let us cease to growl at 
His pop-u-lar-i-tee ! 

Fred Walker made a striking sketch of 
Stacy Marks in one of his characteristic 
attitudes. ‘He used,” remarks one of the 








A Scene rrom “ Tue Tempest.” 


By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
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A Caricature or H. Stacy Marks. 
By FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A. 


clique, “to fling himself down in a corner, 
clasp his hands behind his head, and cheer 
fully gibe us as we worked.” 

Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., has a wall to 
himself devoted to a representation of Petru- 
chio ministering at Katherine’s banquet. 
Petruchio in the picture has, it is said, a 
strong resemblance to a well-known London 
picture-dealer of the time, while the still un- 
tamed Kate was a likeness of the wife of one 
of the members of the clique. 

“I do not quite remember,” writes Mr. 
Storey, A.R.A., “how it came about 


that the so-called ‘clique’ took up the notion 
of decorating the studio of their dear old 
friend, unless it was at one of those convivial 
eveniags we spent at each other’s houses, 
especially at Hodgson’s, that the idea was 
started. I remember we enjoyed doing the 
work as a kind of joke, or, as you say, a 
labour of love. Of course, I have many 
recollections of the ‘ Brotherhood,’ for such 
it was.” 

One evening, Storey, who was also a poet 
and an exceedingly clever one, recited a 
poem called “The Gudgeon,” as he has 
often, to his friends’ delight, done since. It 
was supposed to be spoken by a fish of that 
species which had been captured by one of 





the clique on a recent 
Hever Castle :— 
** I was a little gudgeon once 
In the pellucid stream, 
Playing about with pretty trout, 
Young roach, and gentle bream.” 
And then the gudgeon goes on 
to describe why he wished he had 
stayed at home. 
** For out from Hever Castle 
Upon one morning fine 
Came forth three gallant fishers, 
With rod and hook and line. 
And on that hook a gentle was 
To tempt poor silly me, 
Which I no sooner tasted 
Than I found me up a tree. 


Stay at 





** Jerked from the gentle river’s bed 
Full high into the air, 
I came down like a thing of lead, 
Oppressed with pain and care. 
Oh ! how, with meek, imploring look, 
I eyed those fishers three 
Yeames, Calderon, and Wynfield— 
And how they smiled on me ! 
With stuffing and with sherry sauce 
They tried to force him down ; 
His flesh was not worth eating 
They all were fain to own. 
And then they wished among themselves 
They’d packed him up in wicker, 
And sent him, with their compliments 
To glad the worthy vicar. 


KATHERINE AND PeTRUCHIO. 
By G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. 
Wynfield’s picture, believed to represent 
Anne Boleyn the night before her execution, 
is also.a very striking composition. 
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By D. W. 
The idea was suggested by a visit which 
three members of the clique—Calderon, 
Yeames, and Wynfield—paid to Hever Castle 
in Kent, which the trio rented for three 
months. Hever is celebrated, apart from its 
having been the scene of sieges, Royal 
festivals, and feats of arms, as the abode of 
tvo of the wives of Henry VIII. Anne 
Boleyn lived there, and afterwards Anne of 
Cleves. Wynfield was much struck by the 
scantily - furnished 
room known as Anne an 
Boleyn’s bedroom, 
containing, accord- 
ing to tradition, the 
actual bed on which 
she slept. 


Yeames painted 
“The Haunted | 
Chamber” out of | 


this bedroom of | 
Anne Boleyn, in | 
which two ladies in 
modern riding-habits _ | 
appear startled bythe | 
noise made by some 
rats scuttling along 
the yellow tapestries | 
of the bed. Wynfield 
made a number of 
studies and took 





Anne Boveyy, THE Nicut Berore Her Execution. 
WYNFIELD. 


of heads of artists in characteristic hoods, 
caps, and bonnets were quite new at that 
time in the art.” 

Then were the evenings, as one of the 
clique testifies, merrily spent “with pipes, 
cigarettes, and the social glass of ‘ mallet,’” 
as whisky and water was known among the 
clique. This term would puzzle a good 
many artists to-day. It originated in a visit 
paid by Walker and Marks to a hostelry near 

Langham Cham- 

bers, in the bar of 

which was hung a 
painting of a dead 
| dog, with the sub- 
| joined inscription in 
gilt letters :— 

Poor Trust is dead and 
cold, you see ; 

Bad pay the deed has 

done. 
No mallet you'll expect 
of me ; 

’Tis up with that ’ere 

fun. 

If Mr. Yeames’s 
picture was ever 
finished, its outlines 
have suffered much 
from the ravages of 
time and _ neglect, 
because Mr. Marks 


ey 





many photographs. 
It is worth while re- 
calling that this artist 





speaks of it as “the 
most elaborate com- 
position of them all.” 


was one of the The expressions on 
earliest to employ 4 Lp’ /b Mh. za the faces of the two 
the camera. “He | ladies, Rosalind and 
was,” says Mr. | <> Celia, still, however, 
Marks, “a very good — continue’ excellent. 
and painter-like pho- HODGSON’S INVITATION CARD. The models for 
tographer. His series Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs, Chatto & Windus. these were also 
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Rosauino, CeLia, AND ORLANDO AFTER THE WrestLING Scene in “As You Like It." 
YEAMES, R.A. 


By W. F. 


found in the households of the members of 
the clique. 

The contribution of Hodgson himself will 
surprise many persons who do not regard 
him as a marine painter, for the work is a 
most vivid representation of a battle at sea, 
the effects of light and shade being especially 
remarkable. 

It was in Hodgson’s studio that the 
brilliant Fred Walker, A.R.A., achieved his 
wonderful caricature of the St. John’s Wood 
Clique. Of this Mr. Leslie remarks :— 


“Tn the spirited 
caricature by F. 
Walker, ‘The 
Vision of the 
Clique,’ I am 
the extremely long 
figure in child’s 
dress (I went to 
one of our fancy 
dress evenings in 
such a costume 
and Marks was 
dressed as my 
nurse) ; Mr. Storey 
is seated on my 
arm; Mr. Yeames 
had been recently 
married, and he 
holds up a wed- 
ding-ring. Calde- 
ron has two little 
incipient horns ; 
this refers to his 
nickname of ‘The 
Fiend.’ The 
snake gnawing a 
file is an allusion 
to a comic recitation that Mr. Marks used 
to give.” 

“ Hodgson,” writes Mr. Stacy Marks, 
“perhaps the least successful figure of the 
composition, in an Elizabethan dress, reclines 

yond. In front we see D. W. Wynfield 
with a genealogical tree, for he was great 
on family histories, and an authority on 
heraldry and armorial bearings, accompanied 
by Yeames, gleefully displaying a wedding- 
ring, an allusion to his marriage, which took 
place that year. Two of the figures bear the 
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Reproduced by courtesy of| “A Vision OF THE CLIQUE.” 
By FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A. 


gridiron badge on their breasts. ‘The serpent theless, a very charming piece of work. 
and the file refer to a sermon which I It was at Hodgson’s house, moreover, that 
preached for many years and in many places Walker, who was a famous humorist, startled 


from the well- the inmates by 
known text, appearing in the 
‘They shallgnaw_ f character of Or- 
a fike and flee son, clad in a 
into the moun- bear-skin and 
tains of Hepsi- carrying a club 
dam, where the of enormous pro- 
lions roareth and portions. As 
the whangdoodle Walker was a 
mourneth for his little man, his ap- 
first-born.’ ” pearance as a sort 

Mr. Leslie, of pocket - Her- 
whose _ beautiful cules was excru- 
riverside pictures ciatingly funny. 
boast so many § Hodgson thought 
admirers, came i he had taken 
to paint the duel §& leaveofhissenses. 
scene from “Tt’s all right, 
“Twelfth Night,” old fellow,” ex- 
Mrs. Hodgson plained Walker. 
laughingly con- "i wa G i “T am just going 
senting to his off to a_fancy- 
painting the head e a y dress ball at 
of Viola from her eA’ ie = Long’s, and I 
own. The whole , ae! thought you and 
picture, although ; Mrs. H—— 
it has lost its might like to 
pristine freshness [im eat tinea see my cOoOs- 
of colour and out- Tue Duet Scene From “ Twevrtn Nicut.” ; tume. Rather 
line, is, never- By G. D. LESLIE, R.A. pretty, don’t you 
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think? You needn’t be afraid of my club ; 
it’s hollow.” 

It deserves to be mentioned that among 
the visitors to Hodgson’s studio were Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and William Burges, A.R.A., 
the .architect, of whom the former wrote the 
celebrated nursery rhyme :— 

An architect named William Burges, 
From infancy scarcely emerges ; 
If you had not been told 
He’s disgracefully old, 
You would offer some bull’s-eyes to Burges ! 

The sort of conversation that went on 
while these 
works were 
being executed 
may be gathered 
from some re- 
marks by Mr. 

Storey. 

“We, 
ally,” he says, 
“discussed our 
prospects, our 
hopes and fears, 
and were pretty 
free in our criti- 
cisms of each 
other’s work. 
Not only the 


natur 





HopGson 
PEN-AND-INK SKETCH 


pictures but the 
titles were discussed, and this led to pleasant 
nonsense and quaint suggestions characteristic 


of each speaker. Calderon, for instance, 
whose wit was um feu malin, proposes as a 
good title for one of Etty’s pictures, ‘ Virtue 
Defending Innocence from the Attacks of 
Chastity.” Then Hodgson, always full of 
quaint, sly humour, thinks that ‘The 
Albumens Throwing Off the Yoke, by Egg,’ 
would be effective. George Leslie, with his 
own special line of fun, referring to the works 
of Inchbold, a pre - Raphaelite 
and poetical landscape painter, 
says that ‘If you buy an “ Inch- 
bold” you're sure to want an 
“ Elmore.”’ Marks, a disciple 
of Dr. Johnson, is inclined to 
groan at these shallow attempts 
at wit, but at the same time he 
adds, in a melodramatic tone, 
‘That the man who would lay 
his hand upon a woman, save in 
the way of kindness, is a wretch, 
whom it would be gross flattery 
to call a coward.’ ” 

Another name for the St. John’s Wood 
Clique was the “ Gridirons.” It was by this 
title that they called themselves, and they 
even engraved a gridiron with the motto 
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“Ever on thee” for their note-paper. The 
idea was, that while continuing to be the 
best of friends, to criticise each other’s works 
in the frankest and most unsparing manner. 
The badge or order was a miniature brass 
gridiron, worn in the button-hole on all 
ceremonial or mock ceremonial occasions, as 
the installation of an associate or honorary 
meinber. 

When the artists were not employing their 
leisure in adorning Hodgson’s studio they 
used to make up pedestrian parties for 
Willesden, 
Neasden, or 
Hendon. 

Herewith we 
give a sketch by 
Stacy Marks of 
Hodgson and 
himself off on 
a tramp into the 
country. It is 
needless to 
remark how 
greatly the: nor- 
thern suburbs 
of London have 
changed since 
the days of the 
clique. As Mr. 
Storey points out, forty years ago St. John’s 
Wood was quite on the confines of London, 
and a few minutes’ walk from Marlborough 
Place brought the painters into the green 
fields and wooded lanes. 

“It was a great delight, after being so long 
cooped up in the studio, working till we 
could hardly see, to feel free again, and we 
went forth like birds let out of a cage. 
We made our way through Willesden to a 
little roadside inn, called the Old Spotted 
Dog, with a pretty garden, a lawn, 
a bowling-green, and quaint ar- 
bours ; and it was so retired, so 
rural, that we could fancy ourselves 
fifty miles away from London. 
Here we partook of a frugal meal, 
consisting chiefly of mutton-chops, 
vegetables, and pickles—especially 
pickles. The iandlady was very 
strong on pickles—she made them 
herself, and seemed to have pickled 
everything she could lay her hands 
upon, from young onions te old cab 
bage-stalks. The homely tankard 
of ale served us in lieu of more costly liquor, 
and our own spirits were sufficient to keep us 
cheerful as we whiled away the day in pleasant 
chat or at the good old game of bowls.” 
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The Two Bon- Bons. 


By Frep M. WHITE. 


I. 
little woman clung im- 
pulsively to Jim  Stacey’s 
hands as if they were buoys 
in a tempestuous sea and she 
drowning in the social gulf for 
want of a friend. And, indeed, 
Mrs. Arthur Lattimer was in a sorry case, as 
her pleading eyes would have told a less 
astute observer than her companion. 

As to the scene itself, it was set for 
comedy rather than tragedy. Down below a 
new Russian contralto was delighting the 
ears of Lady Trevor’s guests ; the rooms were 
filled with all the best people; the little 
alcove where Stacey was sitting was a mass 
of fragrant Parma violets and cool, feathery 
ferns; the electric lights were demurely 
shaded ; indeed, Lady Trevor always made a 
point of this discretion in her illuminations. 
There was no chance for the present of 
interruption, so that Stacey was in a position 
to listen to his companion’s story without 
much fear of the inquisitive outsider. 


Gradually the look of terror began to fade 
from the grey eyes of Mrs. Arthur Lattimer. 


“ My dear lady,” Stacey said, in his most 
soothing tones, “I shall have to get you to 
tell it me all over again. You see, I have 
been out of town for the last two or three 
days, and only received your hurried note an 
hour ago. You will admit that stating a case 
is not your strong point.” 

“What did I say?” Mrs. Lattimer asked. 
“T am half beside myself with trouble. Did 
I make it quite clear to you that I had lost 
the great Asturian emerald ?” 

“I gathered that,” Stacey said. “I am 
also under the impression that the emerald 
was stolen.” 

“Tt was stolen,” Mrs. Lattimer affirmed. 
“T was wearing it——” 

“Wearing it?” Stacey echoed. “Surely 
that was a little indiscreet. But how came 
the Empress of Asturia’s jewel in your pos- 
session at all?” 

“T had better explain,” Mrs. Lattimer went 
on. “As you know perfectly well, my 
husband is a dealer in precious stones. He 
is probably the greatest man in this line 
in Europe. You are also aware that the 
Empress of Asturia is in London at the 
present moment. She has a fancy to try to 
match that priceless stone ; in fact, if possible, 


she wanted two more like it. She came 
Vol. xxxi.—69. 


very quietly to our house in Mount Street 
and saw my husband on the subject. Of 
course, he held out little hope of being able 
to execute the commission, but he said that 
he had heard of a couple of likely stones in 
Venice, and that, if Her Majesty would leave 
the emerald with him, he would see what he 
could do. To make a long story short the 
stone was left with him, and up to three or 
four days ago was locked away in his safe—a 
small safe that he keeps in his study.” 

“Lattimer showed you the stone, of 
course ?” 

“T have my husband pretty well in hand,” 
Mrs. Lattimer laughed. ‘“ He showed me the 
emerald the next day, and a sudden fancy to 
wear it came over me with irresistible force. 
It was no great matter for me to get possession 
of the key of the safe. My husband was 
away, too, for a night, and on Monday evening 
I went to a bridge party at Rutland House, 
wearing the emerald as a pin. I was just a 
little fnghtened to find my borrowed gem so 
greatly admired. We were having supper 
about twelve o’clock—a sort of informal 
affair at a sideboard in the drawing-room— 
and I was induced to hand the stone round. 
Without thinking, I unscrewed it from the 
pin and stood there laughing and chatting 
keeping my eyes open ail the same.” 

“ Knowing something of the kind of woman 
who is a professional bridge-player ?” Stacey 
laughed. 

“ Precisely,” Mrs. Lattimer said. “ There 
were one or two present whom I would not 
trust very far. Well, in some extraordinary 
way the stone was lost. Nobody seemed to 
know where it was ; nobody would confess 
to having taken it. I am afraid I lost my 
head for the moment. I know I said a few 
hard things; but there it is—that stone is 
gone, and unless I can recover it by midday 
to-morrow I am ruined, absolutely ruined.” 

“ Your husband ?” Stacey hinted. 

“Knows nothing. I have not dared to 
tell him. I have waited till the last possible 
moment on chance of the stone. being 
recovered. You see, I stole the key of the 
safe and made my husband believe that he 
had lost it. It is a wonderful safe of 
American make, and no one in London can 
unpick it. My husband telegraphed to New 
York to the makers to send a man over, and 
he arrives by the Ce/#c to-night. Unless the 
stone can be found first-—” 
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Stacey nodded sympathetically. He quite 
appreciated the desperate condition of affairs. 

“T see,” he said, thoughtfully. “If the 
stone turns up, you will contrive to find the 
lost key and restore the gem to its hiding- 
place. And now I must ask you if you 
suspect anybody.” 

The pretty little woman flushed slightly. 
She glanced about her as if afraid that the 
Parma violets might become the avenue that 
leads up to a libel action. 

“ Yes,” she whispered. 
Aubrey Beard.” 

“Oh!” Stacey muttered. “So the wind 
sets in that quarter. My dear lady, this is a 
serious thing. Mrs. Aubrey Beard has a high 
reputation. She is the wife of a Cabinet 
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MRS. AUBREY 


“MY DEAR LADY, THIS IS A SERIOUS THING. 
BEARD HAS A HIGH REPUTATION.” 


Minister, and, so far as I know, has none of 
the society vices———” 

“Oh, hasn’t she?” Mrs. Lattimer sneered. 
“Why, that woman is one of the most 
inveterate gamblers in London. It is an 
open secret that her bridge debts amount to 
over five thousand pounds—at Jeast, they did 
last night, and I haven’t heard that they were 
paid to-day. But this seems to be news to 
you?” 

“Well, yes,” Stacey admitted. “If Beard 
knew this there would be a_ separation. 
Now tell me, what grounds have you for 
making this accusation ?” 
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“My dear Mr. Stacey, I am making no 
accusation whatever. I am merely telling 
you whom I suspect. To begin with, Mrs. 
Beard hardly touched the stone at all, though 
I could see her eyes flash strangely when she 
saw me wearing it. I have very little doubt 
that she guessed my little deception. You 
will remember that Mr. Aubrey Beard was in 
the Diplomatic Service at the Asturian capital, 
and that his wife would have every oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the 
Royal jewels. At any rate, she hardly 
touched the gem, and seemed a great deal 
more interested in a dish of chocolate 
bon-bons in front of her. She is passionately 
fond of sweets.” 

“IT suppose, practically, your supper con- 
sisted of that kind of thing?” Stacey asked. 
“ Being no men present, you would naturally 
think very littk——” 

“Oh, of course,” Mrs. Lattimer said, 
airily. “We had very little else besides 
a few grapes and a sandwich or two. 
Mrs. Beard was nibbling at 
her chocolates up to the 
very time we left. It was 
then that she dropped a 
remark which aroused all 
my suspicions. She said 
she hoped that I should 
find my emerald again, and 
that if the Empress of 
Asturia was seen wearing 
one very like mine I should 
not accuse her of theft.” 

* Really, now,” Stacey 
said. “This is most inte- 
resting to a society nove- 
list like myself. In other 
words, Mrs. Beard practi- 
cally accused you of steal- 
ing the very thing that you 
charge her with appropriating. She let you 
know quite clearly that she guessed exactly 
what had happened. It was a hint to you 
that if you saw anything you would not dare 
to make it public. You have honoured me 
with a difficult problem to solve, and I have 
solved many. Mrs. Beard is a cleverer woman 
than I imagined ; but suppose she has already 
disposed of the emerald ? ” 

“But she hasn’t,” Mrs Lattimer whis- 
pered, eagerly. “If she had done so, she 
would have paid her bridge debts. You know 
how necessary it is to discharge obligations of 
that kind. I feel quite sure that the emerald 
still remains in Mrs. Beard’s possession.” 

“Meaning that she has found no way of 
disposing of it ?” 
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“Not yet. I have had her carefully 
watched, and I have come to the conclusion 
that her cousin, Ralph Adamson, is in the 
conspiracy. Of course, you know he is a 
great admirer of Mrs. Beard’s; there is 
nothing wrong, but I am certain that he 
would do anything for her. I know he was 
at her house for a long time the day before 
yesterday, and that he subsequently paid a 
hurried visit to Amsterdam, where, I under- 
stand, it is a fairly easy matter to dispose 
of stolen jewels. If he had been successful 
with his errand, Mrs. Beard’s bridge debts 
would have been paid by now. But what is 
the use of our talking like this? You know 
the whole story; you can see the dreadful 
position I am in. Is there any possible way 
of getting me out of the difficulty before 
to-morrow afternoon ?” 

“T have worked out some sort of a theme,” 
Stacey said, thoughtfully. “Your letter was 
very incoherent, but now that I know all the 
facts I begin to feel sanguine. Tell me——” 

“Oh, I will tell you anything. Your very 
presence gives me courage. I see that you 
are going to ask me a question of the utmost 
importance. What is it?” 

“Tt is important,” Stacey said, gravely. 
“T want you to try and remember exactly 
what sort of bon-bons Mrs. Beard was eating 
on the night that the robbery took place.” 

Mrs. Lattimer laughed in a vexed kind of 

way. “What a frivolous creature you are!” 
she said. “As if a trivial thing like that 
could possibly matter.” 
_ “My dear lady,” Stacey said, in a deeply 
impressive manner, “the point is distinctly 
and emphatically precious. I pray of you not 
to speak at random. Was it not somewhere in 
the Far East that the accidental swallowing 
of a grape-stone changed the destinies of a 
nation? ‘Think it out carefully.” 

“You are a most extraordinary man,” Mrs. 
Lattimer said, almost tearfully. “So far as I 
can recollect, the sweets in question were 
chocolate fondants filled with almond paste. 
Yes, I am quite sure that that is a fact, for 
I remember Mrs. Beard saying that almond 
paste was her favourite sweet.” 

“We are getting on,” Stacey said. ‘“ My 
education on the head of feminine gas- 
tronomy is somewhat limited, but I have a 
hazy kind of idea that these particular 
dainties are fairly large in size. They would 
be nearly as big as my thumb, I suppose ?” 

“Quite that,” Mrs. Lattimer said, gravely. 
_ “Ah! then your humble maker of romances 
is not to be baffled. My way lies clear 
before me. Now, one more question. Did 
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I not understand from Lady Trevor that Mrs. 
Beard is going to put in an appearance here 
to-night ?” 

“So I believe,” Mrs. Lattimer replied. 
“She is giving a dinner to semi-Royalty and 
will not be here till comparatively late. I 
feel certain she will come, because I saw 
Ralph Adamson just now listening to the 
new contralto.” 

Stacey rose gaily from his seat and fell to 
admiring the banks of violets with which the 
room was lined. He caught Mrs. Lattimer’s 
reproachful eye and smiled. 

“4 la bonne heure,” he said. “Give 
yourself no further anxiety. The curtain is 
about to go up, the play will commence. If 
that emerald is still in the possession of Mrs. 
Aubrey Beard, I pledge you my word it shall 
be restored to you before you sleep to-night. 
Smile as you were wont to smile, and come 
with me.” 

II. 

THE great contralto had finished her song 
amidst the tepid applause which passes for 
enthusiasm in society, and for a moment the 
proceedings seemed to languish. In the 
great salon some two hundred of the chosen 
ones had gathered, waiting like children for 
someone to amuse them. A social enter- 
tainer followed, only to be received and 
dismissed in chilling silence, which it is to 
be hoped was somewhat compensated by the 
size of his cheque. Stacey came cheerfully 
forward and shook hands with his hostess. 

“TI began to think you were going to 
throw me over,” she said. “So awfully good 
of you to offer to come here and amuse 
these people. Upon my word, society 
nowadays is worse than a set of school- 
children. What should we do without our 
society entertainers? You have such clever 
ideas! Is it possible that you have a new 
sensation for us to-night ?” 

Stacey intimated modestly that it was just 
on the cards. He noticed the reproachful 
way with which Mrs. Lattimer was regarding 
him. He sidled up to her presently. 

“Tt is all part of the system,” he said. 
“Like Mr. Weller’s reduced counsels. It is 
not when I smile that I am at my joyous 
zenith. I am here to-night exclusively on 
your business, and if I do play the clown 
there will be a good deal of the tragedian 
behind it. I promise you that there is a 
large percentage of method in my madness.” 

There was a murmur among the languid 
audience, a kind of electric thrill which was 
in itself a compliment to Stacey. Apart 
from his literary fame, as an originator of 
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novel and fri- 
volous amuse- 
ments he had 
a reputation all 
hisown. There 
was a good 
score of men 
and women present who could have told 
stories of his marvels, and who could 
have risen up and called him blessed had 
it been discreet to do so. There were 
others present who looked upon Jim Stacey 
as a mere society scribbler and charlatan, 
but these only added piquancy to the situa- 
tion. At the earnest request of Lady Trevor, 
Stacey proceeded to do a few simple experi- 
ments in the way of thought-reading. An 
immaculate youth, utterly bored and d/asé, 
lounged up to him and remarked with casual 
insolence that he had seen this kind of thing 
just as well done, if not better, at a country 
fair. Stacey smiled indulgently. 

“I dare say,” he said. ‘“ But, you see, I 
have apparently mistaken the intellectual 
level of a portion of my audience. If you 
like I will endeavour to read your thoughts, 
provided always that you can concentrate your 
mind long enough upon any given topic.” 

“Tell me what is in my pocket, perhaps,” 
the other said. “There is a challenge for 
you, Stacey.” 

“Which I accept,” Stacey said, promptly. 
“If anyone will blindfold me, I am prepared 
to give a strict account of the contents of 
Mr. Falconer’s pockets, only he must promise 
me that he will think of nothing else during 
the whole of the experiment.” 


“STACEY CAME CHEERFULLY FOR- 
WARD AND SHOOK HANDS WITH 
HIS HOSTESS.” 





There was a ripple and 
stir amongst the audience, 
a kaleidoscope whirled 
and flashed on many- 
coloured vestments, and a 
sea of white faces turned 
in Stacey’s direction. One 
of the ladies present 
emerged from the foam 
of fashion and whipped a 
cambric handkerchief 

across Stacey’s eyes. 

His victim stood a little 

way off, so that the 
, performer could just 
* touch the tips of his 

fingers. There was a 

long, tense silence be- 
fore Stacey commenced 
to speak. 

“T begin to see,” he 
said, in a thrilling voice, 
which began to carry con- 
b \ viction to a section of his 
audience. Whatever the 
y man might have been, he 
4 certainly was a consum- 

mate actor. “I begin 

to see into some of the 
secrets of the typical gilded youth of our 
exclusive society. Jmprimis, in the vest- 
pocket, a gold cigarette-case ; the cigarette- 
case is set with diamonds and bears in one 
corner two initials which are certainly not 
the initials of the fortunate owner. Inside 
the case are three cigarettes and half-a-dozen 
visiting-cards, which also do not bear the 
impress of the carriers autograph. If Mr. 
Falconer likes I will read out the names 
printed on those cards, beginning at the 
bottom and working backwards to the top. 
The first card is that of a lady——” 

“Here, I have had enough of. this,” 
Falconer burst out in some confusion. “I 
don’t know who has been playing this trick 
upon me, but I consider it anything but good 
form, don’t you know.” 

A ripple of laughter ran over the sea of 
eager faces as Falconer backed away from 
the table, his face a healthier and rosier red 
than it had been for some time past. Stacey’s 
challenge to his victim to complete the 
experiment was met with a direct negative. 

“Then you won’t go on?” Stacey said, 
in his most insinuating manner. “ Pity to 
break it off just at the interesting stage, don’t 
you think? I was just about to tell your 
friends the story of that cheque in your 
waistcoat-pocket——” 
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Something like a cry of dismay broke from 
the unhappy Falconer, and the brilliant red 
of his face turned to a ghastly white. As he 
slipped away, Stacey turned to the audience 
and inquired if anybody else there would 
like to try the same experiment. Quite a 
little knot of men came forward. 

“Cannot I induce some of the ladies to 
give me a chance?” Stacey pleaded. “It 
seems to me minifestly unfair——” 

“ Fortunately for us we have no pockets,” 

Lady Trevor cried. “We keep all those 
things in our conscience. Positively, we 
shall have to send Mr. Stacey to Coventry if 
he does not hold his wonderful powers a 
little more in hand. I dare say there are men 
present who are so marvellously honourable 
and pure-minded that they have nothing to 
disclose. If there are any such here, let them 
come forward for Mr. Stacey to experiment 
upon.” 
“My dear Ada, what would be the use of 
that ?” a frisky dowager shrieked at the top 
of her voice. “We don’t want to sit here 
and listen to the simple annals of the good 
young man who died, so to speak. Won’t 
someone kindly come forward — somebody 
with a terrible past—and let Mr. Stacey 
reveal the scandal for us?” 

A frivolous laugh followed this suggestion, 
and somebody maliciously suggested that the 
speaker herself might afford information for 
many piquant revelations. A tall, military- 
looking man came forward and suggested a 
new variation of the interesting séance. 
“Wouldn’t it be much better,” he said, “ if 
we changed possessions with one another and 
gave Mr. Stacey a chance of guessing who 
the different articles belong to?” 

“Wouldn’t it be better,” another man 
remarked, “to drop all this nonsense and 
proceed to something more rational? After 
all said and done, if Mr. Stacey can do this, 
he can forecast where things are hidden at a 
distance.” 

“Of course I can,” Stacey said, with 
cheerful assurance. ‘ Would you like to try 
me? Will somebody be good enough to give 
me a sheet of paper and envelope? I should 
prefer to have Lady Trevor’s own letter-paper, 
so that there could be no suggestion of con- 
federacy in the business. Will anybody come 
forward and write a note for me—only just 
a few words ?” 

As Stacey spoke he glanced significantly at 
Mrs. Lattimer, and indicated the man who 
was standing by her side. She seemed to 
understand by instinct exactly what he meant, 
for as the paper and envelope came along she 
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snatched eagerly for it and placed it in the 
hands of the man by her side. 

“You do it, Mr. Adamson,” she said. 
“We can always trust you, because you are 
so cool and clear-headed, and if there is 
anything wrong you can easily detect it.” 

The tall young man with the dark eyes and 
waxed moustache shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. Someone pushed forward a small 
table, on which stood an inkstand and a pen. 
The would-be writer gave Stacey a super- 
cilious glance, and intimated that he was 
ready to begin. 

“That is very good of you,” Stacey said. 
“ Just a few words. Write—‘It is not safe 
where it is. Bring it with you to-night.’ No; 
there is nothing more. Lady Trevor, will 
you be good enough to hand me that little 
silver basket of sweetmeats which I see on 
the china cabinet behind you? All I want 
now is a small box—a cardboard box, about 
four inches square.” 

The whole audience was following the 
experiment breathlessly by now. It was 
almost pathetic to see the childlike way 
with which they gaped at Stacey. They 
watched him with breathless interest as he 
folded the note and placed it in the card- 
board box. Then he very carefully picked 
out a chocolate fondant from the silver basket 
of sweetmeats and gravely placed it inside 
the box. 

“ This particular confection is not exactly 
what I wanted,” he said, with the greatest 
possible solemnity. “I should have preferred 
a fondant filled with almond paste. This I 
imagine to be Russian cream, but no matter. 
I will now proceed to tie up the box and 
place a name uponit. I will ask Lady Trevor 
not to look at the name, but to get one of the 
footmen to take it to the house for which it is 
intended. ‘That is all, for the present.” 

Lady Trevor signalled to a passing servant 
and intimated that Stacey had best give the 
box into his custody direct. 

“You are to go at once,” she said, “and 
deliver this package at the address written on 
the outside ; but perhaps Mr. Stacey would 
prefer that you placed it direct into the hands 
of the person for whom it is intended ?” 

“That was the idea,” Stacey said. “I 
shall have to crave your patience for half an 
hour or so, and, meanwhile, I shall be only 
too pleased to show you another form of 
entertainment. Before doing that I should 
like to have something in the way of supper 
and a cigarette. Surely Mr. Adamson is not 
going! Oh, come, seeing that you are part 
and parcel of my experiment I really cannot 
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permit you to go in this way. Come 
along with me as far as the supper-room and 
join me in a glass of champagne and a 
cigarette.” 

Adamson turned and Stacey took him ina 
friendly way by the arm. Once in the hall 
the latter’s manner changed and his face had 
grown stern. His eyes were hard and 
brilliant. 

“Not yet, my friend,” he said. “ There 
are many things I can do, and many things I 
know which would astonish you if I were 
disposed to betray the 
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tempestuously, for the diamonds on her 
breast flashed and trembled like streams of 
living fire. Stacey quickly turned and 
whispered something in the ear of Ralph 
Adamson. The latter seemed to hesitate a 
moment ; then, with bent head and lips that 
trembled, disappeared slowly through a door- 
way leading towards the conservatories. In 
the same cold, stately way Mrs. Aubrey 
Beard came forward and languidly asked the 

source of all this amusement. 
Her glance at Stacey was icy enough— 
indeed, there was no love 
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secrets of the prison- 
house. If you are dis- 
creet and silent all will 
be well, but if you elect 
to defy me—well, there 
are certain episodes con- 
nected with a period of 
your life which would be 
just as well——” 
III. 

THE supper had been over 
for some little time, and 
most of the guests who 
were not playing bridge 
or otherwise frivolously 
engaged had gathered in 
the salon intent upon see- 
ing the sequel to Stacey’s 
experiment. Mrs. Latti- 
mer sat there with flushed 
cheeks and glittering eyes. 
The suggestion of the 
military-looking guest that 
an interchange of pockets 
should be made had been 
carried out. If this had 
been intended, as doubt- 
less it was, to give Stacey 
a fall, it had been a long 
way from being successful. 

He had snatched the 
handkerchief from his 
eyes and was just get- 
ting accustomed to the 
glare of the room when 
his glance met that of 
Mrs. Lattimer. She turned her head swiftly 
in the direction of the doorway, where 
stood a handsome woman, whose cold, 
beautiful face was watching somewhat criti- 





cally the scene in front of her. It did not 
need a second look on Stacey’s part to 
recognise Mrs. Aubrey Beard. He could 


see, too, that under that cold surface some- 
thing in the nature of a volcano was raging. 
He could see that cold, icy bosom heave 
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“THERE ARE MANY THINGS I CAN DO, AND MANY 

THINGS I KNOW WHICH WOULD ASTONISH YOU IF I 

WERE DISPOSED TO BETRAY THE SECRETS OF THE 
PRISON-HOUSE.” 


lost between them. It 
seemed hard to believe 
that this placid, emotion- 
less creature could have 
been the reckless gambler 
that Mrs. Lattimer had 
proclaimed her. 

“Ridiculous,” she said, 
in her stately way. “It 
is preposterous to believe 
that Mr. Stacey could do 
these things without the 
aid of a confederate.” 

“Oh, they have their 
uses,” Stacey said, airily. 
“For instance, I don’t 
mind admitting now that 
some of this business to- 
night has been what I 
may be allowed to term 
a game of spoof. I have 
half-a-dozen friends here 
to-night who gave me all 
the information I wanted 
and acted as my lieu 
tenants, and very well 
they did it, too, as you all 
must admit. But it is not 
all nonsense, as I am pre- 
pared to prove, if Mrs. 
Beard but challenged 
me.” 

“Ts it worth while?” 
the fair beauty sneered. 
“T don’t think anybody 
would accuse me of being 
Mr. Stacey’s confederate. If he can guess 
—for it could be no more than guesswork 
—what is in my pocket he is welcome to his 
triumph.” 

Stacey’s keen eyes blazed for a moment, 
then he resumed his normal expression. He 
asked for someone to blindfold him ; he stood 
with the tips of his fingers touching the 
shoulders of his victim. The flesh, cold as 
it looked, seemed to burn under his touch. 











“HE STOOD WITH THE TIPS OF HIS FINGERS TOUCHING THE 
SHOULDERS OF HIS VICTIM.” 


He could hear the quick indrawing of the 
woman’s breath. Every nerve in her body 
was quivering. 

“T do not see much,” he said, ina dreamy 
kind of voice. “ Nothing but a handkerchief 
in Mrs. Beard’s corsage. But stop! There is 
a small object wrapped up in that handker- 
chief—a small cardboard box. I can see 
through that cardboard box now. Inside is an 
oblong object, brown and sweet to the taste ; 
it is nothing more or less than a chocolate, 
an ordinary common chocolate filled with 
Russian cream ; at least, I suppose it is filled 
with—Russian cream. Good heavens, some 
of you will remember——” 

Stacey paused abruptly and tore the hand- 
kerchief from his face. He seemed to be 
greatly moved by some overpowering emo- 
tion ; he glanced almost with horror into the 
eyes of the cold, stately woman opposite. 
She had not moved, she had not changed, 
save for a burning spot on either cheek and a 
peculiar convulsive twitching of her lower lip. 

“This is more or less part of my experi- 
ment with the chocolate creams,” Stacey 








TWO BON-BONS. 
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said. ‘You will remember that a chocolate 
cream was the simple object that I placed in 
the cardboard box which was 
to be dispatched to an ad- 
dress known only to myself. 

I was challenged to discover 

a certain object hidden some- 

where at a distance, and in 

my own mind I decided 
where that object was and 
what it was. Presently I will 
show you. Meanwhile, I ask 
Mrs. Beard to admit that I 
have been absolutely success- 
ful, and to produce the small 
box which she has wrapped 
in her handkerchief.” 
The speaker turned just 
for a moment and his eyes 
flashed a stern challenge into 
those of the woman opposite. 
Very slowly and reluctantly she 
placed her hand inside the 
bosom of her dress and pro- 
duced a lace handkerchief, in 
which lay the small cardboard 
box which Stacey had dis- 
patched by hand of the foot- 
man. The breathless audience watched Stacey 
as he opened the box and took therefrom ap- 
parently the same bon-bon which he had placed 
in the receptacle some half-hour before. 

“T see you are all utterly mystified,” he 
said. “Indeed, I am quite sure that Mrs. 
Beard is as mystified as the rest. Before 
successfully concluding my little comedy I 
should like to have a few words with Mrs. 
Beard alone. I flatter myself that Mrs. Beard 
is just as anxious for a few words with me.” 

The woman bowed coldly. Not for an 
instant had she betrayed herself. She led the 
way in the direction of the library, and once 
there Stacey closed the door. He wasted no 
time in words; he raised the chocolate 
fondant to the light and snapped it in two. 
From the inside there fell a wondrous green 
shining stone—none other than the famous 
emerald belonging to the Empress of Asturia. 
Stacey spoke no word ; he stood there waiting 
for the inevitable explanation. Then Mrs. 
Beard began to speak. 

“You are a wonderful man,” she said, 
hoarsely. Her breath came fast, as if she had 
been running far. “I stole that emerald the 
night of the bridge party at Rutland House. 
I managed to conceal it, without being seen, 
in that chocolate fondant. I had my bridge 
debts to pay ; I dared not tell my husband. 
I pass before the world as a cold, unfeeling 
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woman, but my love for my husband has 
hitherto been the one passion of my life. I 
will not ask you how you have discovered 
all these things, for you would not tell me if 
I did. You seem to have guessed that my 
cousin, Ralph Adamson, was in the con- 
spiracy, and you are correct. By what means 
you tricked him into writing those lines to- 
night, and getting me to place myself red- 
handed in the lion’s jaws, I cannot pretend to 
understand, but there is the emerald and here 
is my confession. I have said a great deal 
for a proud woman like myself; all I ask you 
to do is to make it as easy for me as you can. 
If there is any exposure——” 

“My dear madam, it is entirely in your 
hands to say whether there will be exposure 
or not,” Stacey explained. “If you leave it 
to me, I will show you the way out. Mrs, 
Lattimer came to me with the facts, and I 
carefully engineered this little comedy with a 
view to saving my fair friend’s reputation and 
sparing you a humiliating scandal. Still, it 
was not fair of you to try and close Mrs. 
Lattimer’s mouth by letting her know that 
you were aware to whom this magnificent 
stone really belongs. By doing so you 
thought to frighten her and 
place her in such a posi- 
tion that she dare not 
accuse you of the theft. 
What we have to do now 
is to go back to the salon 
and make the dramatic an- 
nouncement that I have 
been entirely successful in 
the matter of my experi- 
ment. If you could smile 
a little I should be greatly 
obliged. Yes, that is 
better. Now let us pre- 
tend to be talking upon 
quite indifferent topics. 
Anything will do.” 

There was a sudden 
hush in the conversa- 
tion and a rustling of 
skirts as Stacey and 
Mrs. Beard entered the 
salon. 

Mrs. Beard was smiling 
now ; she beamed quite 
graciously upon her com- 
panion, though the bril- 
liant red spots still burnt 
upon her cheeks like a 
stain. 

“You will. all be glad 
to know that my experi- 
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“ HERE IS THE MISSING EMERALD.” 


ment has been a perfect success,” Stacey 
said. “I was challenged to-night to say 
where some object was which was hidden 
at a distance. It is an open secret to you 
all that a few nights ago Mrs. Lattimer lost 
a valuable emerald; it occurred to me that 
the finding of this stone would be a fine trial 
for me, and incidentally an exceedingly good 
advertisement. I cannot betray the secrets 
of the prison-house and tell you the inner 
significance of the bon-bons, for that would 
be revealing my occult science. Sufficient 
to say I divined the hiding-place of the 
missing stone. It was carried away quite by 
accident that night in a fold of Mrs. Aubrey 
Beard’s dress. Perhaps she was coming here 
to bring it back ; at least, I will not insult the 
lady by any other supposition. At any rate, 
here is the missing emerald. It may have been 
a case of mental telepathy ; it was very strange 
that it should occur to Mrs. Beard to search 
the folds of that dress at the very moment 
when I turned my will-power in the direction 
of the hiding-place of the stone.” 

Not a soul there but believed every word 
that Stacey uttered. His manner was com 
plete and convincing. He turned towards 

Mrs. Lattimer and 

pressed the shining jewel 

into her hand. 

“Not a word,” he 
whispered. “ Take it all 
for granted. If there 
were not so many fools 
in the world I could not 
have carried this thing 
off as I have to-night. 
I will call upon you 
to-morrow and explain 
everything. Meanwhile, 
go up to Mrs. Beard and 

thank her. Gush at her- 
kiss her, if you are not 
afraid of being frozen. 
Above all, be discreet and 
silent.” 

Stacey turned away and 
walked in the direction of 
the refreshment-room. 
He found Adamson there, 
moodily smoking. 

“The play is over,” he 
said. “The comedy is ac 
complished, and you will 
understand that this is 
emphatically a case where 
the least that is  saic 
is the soonest that is 
mended.” 














Portraits of Celebrities at Different Ages—New Series. 


QUEEN 


hex aay CURTAIN 

i! veils the 
=A early home 
Wea 'Y life of Eng- 
bt lish Royal 
Princesses. In the case 
of the Princess Maud 
of Wales, now Queen 
of Norway, the curtain 
was lifted about the 
time of her wedding 
by one on the inside, 
and the facts made 
known were both 
amusing and_instruc- 
tive. She was brought 
up on the sensible 
Continental principle 
that a useful purpose 
in life was to be served. 
She was not permitted, it ap- 
pears, to read a book or to 
see a play unless the book 
had been read or the play 
seen. She was never allowed 
to make visits unaccompanied 
by one or both of her parents 
except to the home of her 
French governess, and never 
received gifts except from her 
own family. Curiously, too, 





AGE 5. 





MAUD OF NORWAY, 





AGE 12 MONTHS. 


From a Photo. by Hughes & Mullins, Ryde, Isle of Wight 





AGE 2 YEARS. 


From a Photo. by 
W. & D. Downey 


Froma fend Hughea & Mullins, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
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the number of her toys 
was limited, and nearly 
all her dolls —few in 
number — came from 
the then Marquis of 
Lorne, with whom the 
Princess Maud was a 
great favourite. “She 
was ten years old,” 
says this unknown in- 
formant, “ before she 
was allowed to own a 
watch.” 

Yet this little Prin- 
cess had a pretty happy 
time. She cared for 
music and became an 
excellent pianist, 
learned both German 
and French from her 
two governesses, and received 
a very careful religious train- 
ing. In connection with this 
it may be recalled that she 
was christened, not in the 
Chapel Royal, as was then 
customary, but at Marlborough 
House, and that Dean Stanley 
officiated on this important 
occasion. 

Princess Maud was a child 





AGE 14. 
From a Photo. by Russell & Sona, 
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of varied tastes, a devotee 
of hobbies. She liked rid 
ing and cycling—and likes 
them still—got very fond of 
photography (in which art 
her mother is so skilled), 
took up bookbinding, 
learned to spin, and studied 
many handicrafts with more 
than passing interest. No 
doubt, too, her influence in 
stimulating other girls use- 
fully to occupy their leisure 
time was very great. And 
when she was married, the 





AGE 21. 
From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey 


dressmaking class at the People’s Palace 
made for her a tea-jacket, of which the bride 
was, and is now, extremely proud. 

She is still a great reader, and is said to 
retain her early affection for the works of 
“Owen Meredith.” She has travelled exten 
sively, knows Russian, likes yachting, plays 
chess, and takes abundant joy in living. ‘To 
her intimates, until her marriage, she was 
known as “Charlie,” and to the world at 
large—which, even on hearsay, rarely makes 
an error—as one of the brightest and liveliest, 
most cordial and unaffected girls in the whole 
Royal Family. This world liked to hear 
occasional stories about her, and liked 
particularly that lively little anecdote of her 
flirtation with the reporter at the railway 
station. He, it seems, had come to “write up” 
a Royal departure, she to bid a friend good- 
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From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey. 
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bye. He made notes of the 
dresses, including her own, 
and she saw what he was 
doing. At last she, too, took 
out a piece of paper and a 
pencil, scribbled on it some- 
thing hastily, and, crumpling 
the paper into a little ball, 
threw it at the feet of the 
scribe. The Royal message 
read: “I wish I were a re- 
porter too!” 

Vain wish! It was the lot 
of “Charlie” to become a 
“9 Prince’s wife, and ten years 
ago next July she became 
Princess “ Charlie” in real earnest. There 
is no need to recall the great ceremony at 
Buckingham Palace, for all that is a matter 
of still recent interest. It is enough to say 
that the hopes for a happy future then felt 
for her by everyone have been abundantly 


realized, and that in entering upon new 
and higher responsibilities as Queen of 


Norway she has, to encourage her, the good 
wishes of many millions of people on three 
sides, at least, of the North Sea. 





(J. Jensen, Copenhagen 


From a Photo. by) AGE 30. 








QUEEN MAUD OF NORWAY. 


THE QUEEN OF NORWAY—PRESENT DAY, 
From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey. 
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THE KING OF NORWAY—PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo by Gustav Borgen, Christiania, 











KING HAAKON VII. 


7HE new King of Norway, who 
will be crowned this June in 
Christiania as Haakon VIL., is 
a sailor-lad. He was trained in 
the Marine School at Copen- 
hagen, which he entered at the age of 
fourteen. No more fitting King than he 
could have been chosen by a Viking race. 








What the 
young Prince 


Charles of 
Denmark did 
in his middy 
days has been 
recounted by 
a_ brother - ap 
prentice in the 
same mess. 
“He had to 
mend his own 
clothes, darn 
his socks, 





AGE 2. 
From a Photo. by Elfelt, Copenhagen. 


sew on buttons, and keep his 
weapons and accoutrements in 
order. He slept in a regula 
tion sailor hammock, with his 
clothes rolled up under his 
head for a pillow, without a 
nightshirt, and wearing only a 
sailor’s woollen striped under- 
shirt, and bundled up in a 
woollen blanket, sometimes 
with his sea- boots dangling 
by the hammock-rope. As 
an apprentice, one of his 
duties in cleaning ship early 
at dawn was to pass buckets of salt 
water and go over the quarter-deck with a 
sage-broom. When polishing would begin, 
he was assigned to the big barnacle lantern 
on the bridge, inside which.the compass is. 
He became quite an expert at polishing, and 
used to make that brass binnacle flash like 
silver mail. He could never get quite used 
to chewing tobacco, which, in the eyes of 
every true appentice, is one of the cardinal 
virtues ; and whenever he was seasick, which 





AGE 6. 
From a Photo. by Elfelt, Copenhagen 


OF NORWAY. 


often happened, he used to sit in_ the 
gangway on a bucket and chew rye bread.” 
This gives us a pleasing glimpse of the 
man in the making. Unlike some other 
Royal Princes who adopt the sea, he quickly 
showed a real capacity for his work. His 
long cruises took him to many parts of 
the world, but it was not till the summer 
of 1895 that his great opportunity arrived. 


At that time he was lieutenant on the 
Heimdal, which was stationed in Iceland 
waters to observe the doings of certain 


trawlers operating illegally along the coast. 
It is said the young Prince learned the 
Icelandic language for the single purpose 
of getting first-hand information regarding 
the reprobates, and did his work so well, 
by dead of night, that the offenders were 
quickly brought to Reykjavik for punish- 
ment. The delighted Icelanders gave.a 
banquet to the officers of the ship, and 
Prince Charles became the- most popular 
figure of the day in that far- 
off island. 

Three months later his be- 
trothal to the Princess Maud 
of Wales was announced, and 
England welcomed the young 
sailor with an enthusiasm born 
of a true love of the sea and 
a recollection of the pleasant 
family relations established in 
the eventful year of 1863. The 
late Archbishop of Canterbury 
epitomized the significance of 
the alliance in his few me- 
morable words: “ And when 


a daughter of 
England, _be- 


loved from 
her child 
hood, weds 


with a son of 
Denmark, to 
which so 
much of 
what is best 


in England 





AGE 10. 


Prom a Photo. by Elfelt, Copenhagen, 
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to-day traces back its ancient 
descents, and all England owes 
one of its most loyally prized 
blessings, they and we ‘see their 
calling.” . . . All that men 
know of the aims and aspirations 
of this Royal husband and wife 
is, to meh’s delight, fair and 
beautiful. We pray, we believe, 
that their records shall be white.” 

Since that important day of 
1896, an unassuming existence, 
partly spent in England at Apple- 
ton House, Sandringham, where 
their only child, Prince Olaf, was 
born in 1903, and mostly in 
Denmark, where King Paakon 
is well liked for his substantial 
qualities and general dislike of 
social flummery, has been their 
lot up to the present year. To- 
day theirs is a life of enormous 
responsibility. At the unanimous 
bidding of the people of Norway, 
Prince Charles of Denmark, in 
his thirty-fourth year, has become 
the first of a new line of Kings, 
while for the first time in many 





AGE 17. 
From a Photo. by Elfelt, Copenhagen 
years a Princess of English birth reigns over 
a foreign race as Queen. 
King Haakon of Norway holds the rank 
of honorary lieutenant in the British Navy 
and honorary lieutenant-colonel of the King’s 





AGE 12. 


From a Photo. by Elfelt, 
Copenhagen. 
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Own Norfolk Imperial Yeo 
manry. He is fond of racing 
and riding to hounds, but other- 
wise devotes his time to serious 
pursuits. It is said that he has 
always been an earnest student 
of all scientific questions con- 
nected with navigation, taking 
especial interest in the subject of 
deep-sea soundings. It is even 
told of him he so much dislikes 
publicity that he has often asked 
the editors of Copenhagen news- 
papers not to mention his occa- 
sional participation in Court fes- 
tivities. In fact, the prospect to 
him of greater publicity threat- 
ened for a time to bring disap- 
pointment to Norway, for it is 
well known that only the most 
urgent solicitations of the best- 
informed Danish and Norwegian 
statesmen induced him finally to 
accept the burdens of a Crown. 

An affecting ceremony took 
place in November last, when the 
aged King of Denmark, now 
passed away, bade good bye and 
God-speed to his grandchildren. 
“Go with God, my dear grandchildren,” he 
said, “from the land and race that bore you 
to the land and people which has called you, 
and take with you now and for ever the 
blessing of your old King for you, your race, 
and your deeds.” Four days later fifty 
thousand people witnessed their departure 
from Copenhagen, and twice that number 
welcomed them to Christiania. 





From a Photo. by} AGE 33 (W. & D. Downey, 














The Chronicles of the Strand Club. 





Ais Bu) Ow <we 
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In the above group a number of Members of the Club have attempted, with more or less success, to delineate themselves. In 
order that there should be no mistake in identity, each artist has thoughtfully subjoined his autograph. 


UST before the postprandial 
proceedings, when the Chair- 
man announced in stentorian 
tones, “Gentlemen, you may 
smoke,” Johns created some 
diversion by squeaking out: 

Never smoked in my life. 
That reminds me. Doctor diagnosed a 
friend of mine once. ‘I tell you what it is, 
my dear sir ; your nerves are in a bad state. 
Hereafter, a two-mile walk, only half a bottle 
of white wine, and one cigar a day.’ My 
friend came back in a week. ‘ Well, how are 
you getting on ?’ asked the doctor. ‘ Not at 
all,’ said my friend. ‘The walk’s all right, 
the wine’s all right, but that one cigar a day 
has nearly killed me. I never smoked 


” 


before ! 





“7 mightn’t. 


oli 


Wornung Wyvian Bolman Johns Garry 





* Emberton 


XI. 


Dolamore suggested that all the jokes of 
the evening should be in rhyme. He pro- 
posed a competition in humorous quatrains. 
He even went so far as to offer the Club the 
following chaste model :— 

Little Willy, in the best of sashes, 

Fell in the fire and was burned to ashes. 
By and by the room grew chilly, 

But no one liked to poke poor Willy. 

The suggestion, however, was received in 
grim silence, and there were loud cries for 
Charles Pears. 

Pears told several stories that he had 
lately heard at Aldershot. The best one was 
fathered on a certain Irish officer whose 
idiosyncrasies were purely national. One 
morning he had to deal with a private who 
had broken the regulations. He had the 





Lorrison 


Dolamore Hesketh Baniel 


The above represents selections from the now famous dado portraying some literary members of the Strand Club, executed 
anonymously by various hands, 
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man up before him and demanded: “ Why 
were you late in barracks last night, Private 
Hawkins ?” 

Private Hawkins: “Train from London 
was very late, sir.” 
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To the inimitable Hassall fell the task of 


- illustrating the narrative. 


Dolamore: Domestic servants are some- 
times rather trying. This is really not an 
original remark. The other day a friend 


PEAKS S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE IRISH OFFICER. 


Officer: “Very good. Next toime the 
thrain’s late, take care y’ come by an earlier 
one.” 

Pears’s pictorial accompaniment to the 
foregoing was stated by the Chairman to be 
highly realistic. ‘The statement was refuted 
by other members on the ground that a 
soldier only salutes when wearing a cap. 

Lorrison related a dialogue he pretended 
to have overheard in the neighbour- 


hood of a Bayswater cab rank. A young C - 


man dashed 
excitedly out of a 
house and hailed 
ahansom. “ Get 
me to the station 
in three minutes 
and [’ll give you 
a sovereign,” he 
cried. The driver 
opened his eyes, 
stared at his 
horse, and then 
shook his head 
good - naturedly. 
*“Can’t do it, sir. 
You might bribe 
me, but you 
can’t corrupt my 


; ” 


of mine was proposing to his inamorata 
and tenderly asked her to name the happy 
day. 

“The last Thursday in June, Edwin, dear,” 
she murmured, after some thought. 
















QSs . HASSALL'S DELINEATION OF THE EXCITED TRAVELLER AND THE INCORRUPTIBLE HORSE, | y 























LAWSON WOOD'S IDEA OF THE AMOROUS COUPLE AND 
THE INQUISITIVE DOMESTIC. 


Both were horror-struck to hear a voice 
through the keyhole, “If you please, miss, 
Thursday’s my reg’lar day out. You'll have 
to get married in the early part of the week.” 

With deft and dexterous touches did the 
talented and humorous Lawson Wood conjure 
up this embarrassing scene. 

Browne : It so happens my friend Wyvian 
has already told me the story he intends 
telling you this 
evening, and if you 
like [ll elaborate 
the notes I took of 
the incident. It 
has been suggested 
that I subsequently 


send the master- 
piece in to the 
Academy Exhibi- 


tion. You will pro- 
bably think other- 
wise. I do myself. 

The author then 
began his narra- 
tion, while his 
friend produced 
the adjoining work 
of art. 

Wyvian: I was 
strolling in one of 
the parks the other 
day, when I 
noticed a curious- 
Vol. xxxi.—71. 
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TOM BROWNE'S DELINEATION OF THE 
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looking foreigner—obviously a 
Frenchman—walking along ac- 
companied by a small bob-tailed 
pup. It was hard to say whether 
he was a gen- 
tleman or a 
person who 
wanted to pur- 
vey his canine 
possession. A 
lady who 
passed looked 
at him atten- 
tively and also 
had doubts on 
the subject. 
Seeing her 
glance he 
struck a gallant 
attitude and 
bowed pro- 
fusely. Then 
she spoke. “Is 
that bob-tail 
yours?” she 
asked. He 
smiled at such an absurd mistake. “ Sapristi, 
non, madame ; it ees ze dog’s!” 

Browne illustrated this with incredible 
bravura, Mars said this. Mars is an emi- 
nent Frenchman who was with us upon 
this occasion, the guest of Lorrison. He 
sketched for the delectation of the members 
an engaging restaurant scene, where the guest 
has remarked plaintively: “I say, waiter ; 


“ 
ee 


“Baewne__ 
“ poGGY"” LADY AND THE POLITE FRENCHMAN. 
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are you positive 
this is wild duck I 
am eating ?” 

Waiter: “Oh, 
yes, sir; so wild, 
in fact, we had to 
chase it round the 
back-yard for fif- 
teen minutes be- 
fore we could catch 
it.” 

Our newest 
member, David 
Wilson, was called 
upon courteously, 
by Wornung, to 
depict a comic 
police-court magis- 
trate, and a comic prisoner in the dock. 
Wilson naturally wanted to know why he was 
assumed to have such an intimate know- 
ledge of police-courts. Nevertheless, he 
complied. While he was proceeding with 
greased-lightning celerity about his task, 
Wornung explained :— 

“You are charged,” said the magistrate, 

“ with carrying concealed weapons.” 

“Tt is alla mistake, your worship. You 
see, I had a pair of old pistols that I 
shoved into my pocket to illustrate a very 
clever pun I recently worked up. I get 
the boys to talk about balloons, and 
then I say my life was once saved by 
parachutes. When they give me the 
laugh I draw out the old pistols—pair- 
o’-shoots, you understand? Ha, ha, 
ha!” 


The magistrate stood aghast. It was 





DAVID WILSON S DRAWING TU ILLUSTRATE THE POLICE-COURT ANECDOTE, 
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worse than anything he had ever 
perpetrated. 

“Did you invent that?” 

“Yes, your worship.” 

“Thirty days.” 

Some reflection having been cast 
on Harrison’s claim to be the 
champion lightning-sketch artist of 
the Club, when that gentleman’s turn 
came he not only delighted the 
members with a single specimen of 
his extraordinary skill and humour, 
but actually produced five or six— 
one after the other —in a most 
incredibly short space of time. 
How many more he would have 
produced but for the forcible in- 
terposition of the Chairman will 
never be known; but Johns, who 


is an ardent 
admirer of 
Harrison, de- 

clares that he 
could easily knock off a hundred when 
once his blood was up. On several occa- 
sions, in Harrison’s neighbourhood, the 
police have had to step in. People have 
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THE BABY. 
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been carried out on stretchers positively 
dying with laughter. 

Our waggish artist’s first sketch delineates 
a scene which he entitles simply :— 

“The Sultan who was left at home to 
mind the baby.” 

The next is at the Fancy Dress Ball :— 











HARRISON'S LIGHTNING SKETCH OF THE INCIDENT AT 
THE FANCY DRESS BALL. 


Jones (as the Arctic Regions): “ Can’t 
I have one little dance ?” 

Miss Brown (as a Dutch girl): “I’m | 
afraid not. I’ve had several ices already 
this evening.” 

A funny sketch follows :— 

Cat’s-Meat Man: “Can’t give yer a 
bigger a’porth, mum. This is the size 





HARRISON'S LIGHTNING SKETCH OF THE CAT'S-MEAT MAN, 











HARRISON'S LIGHTNING SKETCH OF THE STEP-CLEANER, 


limit fixed by the Cat’s-Meat Men’s Protection 
Society.” 
Here is another—“ Calculation ” :— 
Suburban Step-Cleaner: ‘Oh, I couldn’t 
clean all these ’ere steps for tuppence, mum. 
Why, it would only work out at a farthing a 
square yard !” 





HARRISON S LIGHTNING SKETCH OF THE SCENE AT THE 
WAXWORKS. 


And another :— 

The last depicts a scene at the Waxworks :— 

Attendant (to proprietor): “I say, guv’nor; 
you'll ’ave to keep acat here. There’s a rat 
been an’ made a nest between Henry the 
Eighth’s shoulder-blades !” 














That Hansom. 
ANOTHER ADVENTURE OF SAM BRIGGS. 


By RICHARD MARSH. 


= AST Boxing Day !—my word ! 
A day and a half that was. 
After breakfast I started off 
with Tom Edwards for a walk. 
Called on Arthur Timmins at 
Putney. His mother brought 
out a bottle of sherry wine and a cake, and 
everybody’s health was drunk. Then Tom 
and Arthur and I went over to Percy 
Saunders, Wandsworth way, and if he did 
not make us stop to dinner, all the three of 
us! After dinner Saunders wanted to come 
with us to see a football match, which 
Timmins was full of; but his wife said 
straight out that if he did he would find her 
missing when he came back; so, as there 
seemed to be a bit of breeze in the air, I and 
Tom and Timmins left them to it. 

A good match it was, though I could not 
rightly say who it was between, one of the 
players on one of the sides being a friend of 
Timmins; but there was a good deal of 
warmth about, though the day was cold. 
The name of Timmins’s friend was Charlie 
Harris, and he was something like a player, 
he was. He was not going to let any referee 
sit on him, and so he told them plain. A 
bumptious little chap that referee was, always 
blowing his whistle, and when Charlie Harris 
could put up with him no longer he simply 
knocked him down. Then there was a nice 
few minutes. Pretty nearly everybody started 
fighting, though I could not quite see why. 
Someone bashed in my hat and gave r-2 one 
in the eye which I knew I should carry about 
for a week. Charlie Harris, when he saw the 
state I was in, he behaved like a real friend. 
He took the three of us home to what he 
called tea. It turned out he was a butcher, 
and his was what you might describe as a 
butcher’s idea of tea. Pork chops and stout 
we had, and as that is not what I have for 
my tea—not as a genera! rule—by the time I 
had done in my share I did not seem to care 
much what happened, and by way of finishing 
up the evening in an appropriate and festive 
manner, we started for a stroll round town. 

The farther we strolled the more we felt 
that it really was Boxing Day. And at last 
we came to a house where there was a 
hansom cabman who had been doing himself 
too well even for Boxing Day. His cab was 








at the door, and he offered to sell it to any- 
one who would give him the price of another 
quart. 


Whether the cab was or was not his 


to sell I don’t know, but they persuaded me 
to give him the price of a quart, and then, 
according to them, his cab was mine. They 
took off his badge and put it on to me, he 
wishing me a “ Merry Christmas” while they 
were doing it, in spite of my explaining to 
him that, accurately speaking, Christmas 
might be said to be past, and then they went 
with me outside. and helped me up to the 
box, or whatever they call the thing which is 
at the back of a hansom cab. There is no 
doubt that for uncomfortableness the seat of 
a hansom cabman is bad to beat ; and so I 
told them as I was settling down. 

“If I don’t take care,” I said, “I shall 
tumble off this,” I said, “and if I do tumble 
there'll be damage done. I think I'll get 
down before there’s an accident, if you don’t 
mind.” But they would not have it. 

“ You're all right,” said Timmins, who was 
not what I should call quite himself. “ All 
you’ve got to do is to catch hold of the reins, 
and before you get that cab home you'll have 
made a fortune.” 

“ Excuse me,” I replied, “ but I don’t see 
how I am going to do that, considering that 
I don’t know where I am.” 

“You're driving a hansom cab, that’s 
where you are; and very well you do it, 
Sam ; you might have been doing it all your 
life.” 

“T may be driving a hansom cab,” I 
explained, “or I may not; but that’s not 
what I mean when I say I don’t know where 
I am. What I want to know is, is this 
Westbourne Park or is it Lambeth Marsh?” 
—the plain fact being that we had been 
doing so much strolling about that I really 
had lost my bearings altogether. Before 
they could answer, a gentleman came rushing 
across the road. 

“Hi, cabman!” he cried. “Get me to 
Euston Station inside twenty minutes and 
I'll give you half a sovereign !” 

The gentleman took me aback. The idea 
of me going in for fares, and driving people 
about as if I really was a regular cabman, 
had never entered my mind not for a single 
second. I was just about to explain that I 
was merely sitting up at the back of some- 
body else’s hansom cab for the sake of a 
little joke, by way of winding up the festive 
season, when Charlie Harris, who certainly 
ought to have known better, took the gentle- 
man by the arm and helped him in, before I 
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had a chance of saying even so much as a 
single word. And when I did begin they 
would not let me get out more than a word 


or two. I had got as far as, “You must 
allow me to remark, sir,” when Arthur 
Timmins, whose conduct was outrageous, 


reached up and caught me by the coat, and 
nearly pulled me off the seat. 

“Now, Sam, look lively!” he cried. “If 
you get the gentleman to Euston inside 
twenty minutes it will mean ten bob for you 
to take home to your wife and family, and 
you know how much they are in want of it, 
so mind you get him there. The gentleman’s 
a family man himself, no doubt, and that’s 
why he’s so anxious to catch the very last 
train that will bring him to them.” 

“Look here, Arthur Timmins,” I said, 
“T’ve no more got a wife and family than you 
have ; and you very well know it,” I said. 

I was just going to give him a few words 
of a kind when Tom Edwards nipped the 
nosebag off the horse’s head, who had been 
feeding as comfortably and nicely as any 
horse could have been. He ran round and 
hitched it up somewhere underneath where 
I was, and he gave me a bang in the back 
which almost knocked the wind right out of 
me, and he sang out :— 

“ Now then, Sam, off you go! Don’t 
you hear the gent’s in a hurry?” 

And, mind you, I had had 
as much confidence in that 
man as if he had been my 
own brother! Charlie Harris, 
who was a person I had 
already wished more than 
once I had never had the 
misfortune of meeting, asked 
the party who was inside the 
cab: “Did you say Euston, 
sir? The driver didn’t quite 
catch what you said.” 

“Of course I said Eus- 
on,” he shouted. “Is the 
man deaf, or is he drunk? 
Why isn’t he moving? Didn’t 
he hear me tell him I wanted 
to get there inside twenty | 
minutes ? ” 

“You let me get down, 
I said. “ That’s what I want 
to do—I want to get down.” 

If that there Arthur Tim- 
mins didn’t hang on to my 
jacket at the back, so that . 
he kept me glued down ‘“\7_| 
on the thing which was 
supposed to be a seat, 
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while Tom Edwards stuck to my leg, so that 
I could no more move than if I was a 
wooden image. The gentleman stood up 
and bawled at me over the top of the cab 
—touched in the temper he seemed to be. 

“Tf you don’t start at once, my lad, you'll 
be sorry.” 

“You'll be sorry if I do start,” I told him. 

“ None of your insolence !” he shouted. 

“Now, Sam,” said Charlie Harris—he had 
no right to call me Sam, considering that he 
had only known me an hour or two, but that 
was the kind of character he was—“ don’t 
you cheek the gentleman—behave !” 

“Why, Sam _ Briggs,” said Timmins, 
“wouldn’t your poor wife be surprised if she 
saw you up there, going on like this!” 

Then I was so mad that I could not find 
words to speak. 

“Tt’s only his playfulness,” said Charlie 
Harris to the gentleman. “As a matter of 

fact he’s one of the 
() most remarkable 

drivers in London, 
and when he’s once 
got his horse going 
he’ll take him along 
in a way that’ll 
startle you.” 

It is my belief 
that Tom Ed- 
wards gave the 
animal a kick in 

the ribs, because 
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“THE GENTLEMAN 
STOOD uP AND 
BAWLED AT ME 
OVER THE TOP OF 
THE CAR.” 
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before either the gentleman or I could say a 
word off he went with a sort of hop, skip, and 
jump which almost upset the show at the very 
start. It would have been better for me if it 
had done. The gentleman, who had been 
standing up, disappeared inside as if he 
had been a Jack-in-the-box. I had been 
standing up on the perch behind, and so I 
had to cling to the iron rail which ran round 
the roof, goodness alone knows how, to keep 
myself from going goodness alone knows 
where. 

The first few minutes after the horse 
had started were among the very worst I ever 
had known. It is no joke sitting on the 
horrible perch they call a seat at the back of 
a hansom cab ; from the experience I had I 
should say it takes some practice to do it 
anything like properly, especially when 
the horse is going he can’t tell where, 
and you can’t either. Owing to my 
not being so tall as some, when I was 
sitting on the thing there were my feet 
dangling in the air; and as there was only 
a thin rail about two inches high to keep me 
from tumbling on to the 
street, how I was going to 
get sufficient purchase so as 
to get a good hold on the | 
horse’s mouth 
was what I 
should very / - 
much like to = 
have been in- 
formed. When 
I did get my- 
self something 
like settled I 
found that I 
was mixed up 
with a rug or 
something in 
such a way that 
I hardly dared 
to move for fear 
I should go fly- 
ing overboard. 
Luckily the 
reins were knot- 
ted to the rail 
in front of me, 
and at last I 
was able to get hold of them 
just in time to stop the horse 
from walking into a public- 
house window. Up to then 









he had had the road all to himself, and 
had kept something like a bee-line, and 
what induced him to step on to the 
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pavement all at once and make for that 
public-house window is more than I can 
say. There was a party leaning against it 
who had been keeping Boxing Day in 
style, and when he saw a hansom cab 
making straight for him I should not be sur- 
prised if he supposed he had been keeping 
it even better than he thought he had. 
He began to halloa. 

“Here! What’s this? Where are you 
coming to? Am I on the pavement, or are 
you? Will you keep that horse of yours in 
its proper place, or shall I have to make 
you ?” 

He took hold of the creature’s head in a 
regular fury. I endeavoured to explain. 

“Excuse me, but at the present moment 
I’m mixed up with something on this beastly 
seat so that I can hardly move a limb, but 
if you'll kindly keep tight hold of that brute’s 
head I’ll get down as soon as ever I can, 
because I can assure you that it’s owing to 
no fault of mine that I’m up here, but on 
account of a little joke which some friends 
of mine have been having I find myself 

in a situaticn which I’ve no wish to 
occupy——” 

He did not wait for me to finish, 
but he swung the horse’s head right 
round and shoved us off the pavement 

in a style which nearly laid the 
whole caboodle over on its side ; 
then he gave a wild whoop and 

took his hat off and 
hit the horse with 
it, and off we started 






“HE GAVE A WILD WHOOP AND TOOK HIS HAT OFF AND 
HIT THE HORSE WITH IT.” 

















again about fifteen miles an hour. All the 
people had come out of the public-house to 
see the fun, and when we went off they all 
cheered. Anyone who felt less like cheering 
than I did it would be hard to find. 

When I was younger I used occasionally 
to drive a goat-chaise at the seaside, and I 
remember once holding the reins of a char-a- 
banc while the driver went inside to get 
some refreshment; but beyond that I could 
not say that I had had much to do with 
horses ; and considering that I was swaying 
about upon that perch at the back, expecting 
to find myself every moment I did not know 
where, and that the reins had got crossed or 
something, so that when I pulled the right 
one the horse went to the left, and when I 
pulled the left he went to the right, which I 
was convinced was what did not ought to 
happen, it was a position in which, as a driver 
of a hansom cab, it would have been as well 
that I should have had more experience of 
driving than I really had had. 

It was latish, pretty near to closing time, 
and about there there was no traffic to speak 
of, so that the corkscrew style we had of 
going along, first on one side of the road and 
then on the other, did not attract so much 
notice as it might have done. How it was 
going to end was what I wondered, because 
stop that horse I soon found was more than 
I could do. Whether his master had any 
little trick of his own for stopping him I 
could not say; I only wished I could say. 
All I know is that every time I gave a pull 
at the reins he gave a kind of jump and went 
off faster than ever, making for the other side 
of the road, as if he thought that that was 
what I wanted, which showed what kind of 
animal he really was. What my sensations 
were as we went careering down that road 
will be understood when I mention that I 
had clean forgotten there was a gentleman 
inside, till all of a sudden he pushed up the 
trap-door in the roof, and a voice came out of 
it which gave me a start which nearly finished 
me. 

“Do you know,” that voice said, “ you 
nearly murdered me starting the way you 
did? I must have knocked my head against 
something which drove the senses right out 
of it, because I’ve only just come back to 
consciousness to find myself inside your cab ; 
my head’s still going round and round like a 
teetotum, so perhaps you'll explain what you 
mean by your behaviour.” 

The ridiculousness of asking me to do a 
thing like that ; as if my head was not going 
round and round as bad as his, and I was 
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game to bet a good deal worse. I said 
nothing, but I held on to the reins as tight 
as I dared, and I gritted my teeth, and 
hoped that I should find out some dodge to 
get that horse to understand that I should 
be obliged if he would stop. 

Up came the voice through the trap- 
door. 

“ Did you hear what I said ?” 

“Yes, I heard,” I told him. 

“Then why don’t you speak? I believe 
there’s something injured inside of me; I 
feel queer all over.” 

“That’s all right,” I said. “Don’t you 
worry ; let’s hope you won’t feel any worse 
by the time we've finished.” 

The voice sounded waspish. 

“Don’t you speak to me like that ; I won’t 
have it. How far are we from Euston ?” 

“No idea,” I said. 

The voice sounded more waspish than it 
did before. 

“What do you mean by talking in this 
way? Didn’t you hear me tell you I wanted 
to be at Euston inside twenty minutes ?” 

“T heard something about it, but it was 
no business of mine what you wanted.” 

There was a sound inside the cab as if 
something had happened. 

“You insolent scoundrel ! 
we?” 

“That,” I said, “is what I should like to 
know myself.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you’ve lost 
your way ?” 

“T’ve no more idea where we are than 
you have. I’m a stranger in these parts.” 

“A.stranger! Why, good gracious, I’ve 
only eight minutes to catch my train. Shall 
I do it ?” 

“You'll owe it to the horse if you do; 
you'll owe nothing to me. Perhaps he’s 
more intelligent than he seems; up to the 
present I haven’t got to his intelligence 
myself, but there’s no knowing.” 

“ But I must catch my train—I must!” 

“Then let’s hope you'll do it; but I 
shouldn't like to bet on it myself.” 

“T insist on your telling me where we 
are.” 

“T can tell you we're alive, and if this 
animal takes it into his head to pull up 
before there’s much mischief done we shall 
keep on being alive, but that’s all I can tell 
you.” 

“Stop your horse at once.” 

“T wish I could. It’s what I’ve been 
trying to do ever since I’ve been up 
here.” 


Where are 
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“Do you wish me to understand that he’s 
running away?” 

‘“*T don’t know what he’s doing, and if you 
knew as little about horses as I do you 
wouldn’t know either. I only know that it 
don’t seem as if he means to stop for me. 
I’ve always heard that when you wanted a 
horse to stop you tugged at his reins, but the 
more I tug the more he goes, until I’ve got 
to that state that I hardly dare to touch the 
reins at all. He’s doing just as he pleases so 
far as I’m concerned, and if you were up here 
like I am you’d know what that means. It’s 
all very well for you to go on while you’re 
safe inside, but if you were outside and me 
inside you'd feel different.” 

“You’re a drunken scoundrel, that’s what 
you are. I suspected it when I got inside 
your cab. If you don’t stop this instant I'll 
call to the first policeman I see.” 

“ You can call to who you please for all I 
care.” 

But he had no chance of calling to any- 
one, because, all of a sudden, that horse 
turned round a corner sharp—sharper than I 
should care for as a general rule—so sharp, 
indeed, that one wheel went about a yard on 
the pavement. Why he did it I can’t say; I 
suppose he had reasons of his own ; so far as 
I know I did nothing to induce him to do it. 
The consequence was that, before I 
had an idea of anything of the kind, 
there we were in the middle of a 
street full of traffic, and not only in 
the middle of the street, but going 
straight across it, as if we were 
making a bee-line for the 
other side. There was a 
terrible confusion ; every- 
one seemed as surprised 
to see me and the hansom 
cab as I was to see them, 
especially where that 
horse had taken it into 
his head to go. We put 
a stop to everything ; the 
wonder was that between 
them they did not puta 
final stop to us. There 
were ‘buses and cabs 
and carriages on either 
side, and some of them 
pretty well on top of us. 
The language I heard! 
That horse went so far 
as to look through the 
window of a motor-’bus, and then he 
did what I had not been able to 
induce him to do—he came to a 


“THERE WAS A POLICEMAN ON THE 
PAVEMENT TALKING TO ME.” 
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standstill, with the hansom cab behind him, 
drawn right across the street. So far as I 
could make out everyone was speaking at 
once, and they all seemed to be talking 
about the same thing. 

“Now, then, where do you think you're 
coming to?” 

“Where might you have come from?” 

“ Think you own the street ?” 

“Want someone to go right over you?” 

“ You driving the horse or the horse driving 
you ?” 

The gentleman inside jumped out and 
nipped into the cab whose driver was asking 
me that last question. He shouted some- 
thing at me as he went, but what it was I 
neither heard nor cared ; I fancy he made a 
remark to the effect that he was not going to 
pay me my fare—as if it was that that 
troubled me. It was impossible for me to 
speak to everyone at once, like everyone was 
speaking to me, or I would have tried to 
explain. Before I could do anything of the 
kind some officious person, taking hold of 
the horse’s head, brought the cab into safety 
alongside the kerb, and everything went on 
as before, except that there 
was a policeman on the pave- 
ment talking to me. The 
sight of him gave me an | 





















uncomfortable feeling of a fresh sort, and 
goodness knows I had already had uncom- 
fortable feelings enough and to spare. 

I have seen and heard enough of police- 
men to be aware how off-handed they can be, 
and what a trick they sometimes have of 
locking you up first and asking questions 
afterwards ; and when I saw that one it sud- 
denly struck me that I had no more right to 
be where I was than I had to break into the 
Bank of England. He might accuse me of 
stealing that cab, for all I could tell. If he 
found out that I was an unlicensed person 
driving another man’s hansom that would be 
sufficient to make it a case of the police- 
station for me, as safe as houses. The idea 
sent cold shivers all down my back, and I 
was cold enough to start with. The joke had 
been all on one side as it was, and if I was to 
spend Boxing Night in a lock-up and then be 
brought before a magistrate in the morning, 
that would be a joke, that would. At the 
least it might be twenty shillings and costs or 
a month, and then where should I be? 
Especially considering that I had to be at 
the office at eight o’clock to the tick. It was 
no good talking to him about the outrageous 
treatment I had been subjected to—and by 
those, mind you, who called themselves my 
friends. ‘What I had to do was to look pleasant, 
and make out that I had been driving a 
hansom cab since the days of my early child- 
hood, and try ta settle myself on the thing 
they called a seat so that I should not feel 
every moment as if I was going to fall off ; 
which would have been easier if 1 had not felt 
so uncertain in my mind as to what that horse 
would take it into his head to do next. 

“That horse of yours fresh?” asked the 
policeman. 

“He is a little that way,” I answered ; if 
he wasn’t that, then he was something else. 

“Got a bit out of hand ?” 

“He did a bit”; I could have sworn 
that safely ! 

“Yet he doesn’t look as if he was over 
and above fresh.” 

“Some do and some don’t—you never can 
tell; some look one thing and some look 
another, and that’s what it is.” 

Something in what I said, or in the way 
I said it, seemed to strike him. He glanced 
up at me with what I should call a touch of 
sharpness. 

“You look very young to be up there.” 

I felt it ; if he had only known how young 
he would have been surprised ; but it would 
never have done to have told him so. So I 
did a little dodging. 
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“There you are again—you never can tell 
what a man’s age is from his appearance. 
Look at you—in the prime of life, I dare say ; 
and yet you look as if you were almost too 
young to be a policeman, from where I am.” 

That seemed to rile him, though I don’t 
know why. He struck me as being quite a 
decent-looking young chap, for a policeman. 

“T don’t know how old you are, but I do 
know you're not big enough to drive a 
hansom cab. Why, your legs are dangling 
in the air and your feet don’t even touch the 
footboard.” 

Now, the question of my size is a delicate 
one with me. While not holding with your 
giants, I am aware that I might, without 
much harm being done, be the merest 
fraction taller than Iam. So I let him have 
one for himself. 

“We don’t make ourselves,” I said. “I 
dare say if we had,” I said, “ you’d have 
taken a little off your width and added it to 
your height.” 

There was what I have heard described as 
an ominous pause. ‘That policeman was, we 
will say, plumpish. If I had known what 
was the matter with the reins, and that horse 
had had any intelligence, I should have 
driven off ; but, as it was, I had to wait and 
give him a chance of getting back at me. 
He took out his pocket-book, and his tone 
was grim. 

“Where’s your badge?” he asked. I was 
ready for him there; I showed him the 
other party’s badge. He took down the 
number ; it looked as if there might be 
trouble coming for the gentleman who ought 
to have been where I was. Then he asked 
a question which was in the way of something 
like a facer. ‘“What’s your name and 
address?” he said. 

While I was wondering what I should like 
him to think it was, another policeman came 
up, as if one at a time was not enough. 
I'he very first question he put to me showed 
his unfriendliness. 

“What do you mean, cabman, by taking 
your horse across the road like that ?” 

His tone was nasty. 

“Excuse me,” I explained, “I did not 
take my horse ; it was my horse took me.” 

“That,” said policeman No. 1, “is how he 
answers when you speak to him. I was taking 
his name and address when you came up.” 

“Quite right,” said policeman No. 2. 
“Tt’s a wonder there weren’t half-a-dozen 
accidents. From the way he brought that 
horse and cab of his across the road I should 
say he couldn’t drive.” 
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I could not ; but at that moment it was 
not for me to say so. People were gathering 
round, there was getting quite a crowd; I 
was getting more uncomfortable than ever— 
there was something so disagreeable about 
those policemen’s manners—when suddenly 
somebody said, speaking as if he thought he 
was someone: “ Officer, I require a cab.” 

That policeman with the pocket-book, as 
if he felt he had gone too far with me, and 
was disposed to change the subject—and it 
was well for him he was—moved forward. 

“A hansom, sir?” he said. ‘“ Here’s a 
hansom.” 

The gentleman who had spoken came into 
view. 

“Oh, is that a hansom?” he observed. 
“Then why wasn’t I informed ?” 

It was not necessary for him to make any 
further remark ; that was more than enough 
to show how he had been spending Boxing 
Night. A regular swell, he was—top hat, fur 
coat, and all, dressed up to the nines all 
round, he was. That policeman smelt some- 
thing for himself at the sight of him. 

“Yes, sir; this is a hansom, and the 
driver has a good horse, and he can drive it.” 

“ He'd better ; he’s not to let him stand on 
his head, because I won’t have it.” 

“No, sir; I shouldn't. You hear, driver ? 
You’re not to let your horse stand on his 
head, because the gentleman won’t have it.” 

Some of them laughed. They were begin- 
ning to enjoy themselves, which was a good 
deal more than I was. The notion of being 
supposed to drive somebody else somewhere, 
and him a swell who had been overdoing it, 
was one I did not like at all. It was all very 
well to laugh at the idea of the horse standing 
on his head, but if he wanted to he would, 
for all I could do to stop him, and that was 
certain. So I interfered. 

“Look here,” I said, “this won’t do at 
any price; I’m not taking any more fares. 
I'm going to my stable at once—that’s where 
I’m going.” 

The difficulty was that I could not own up 
how I really was placed in the presence of 
those two policemen ; and that’s what made 
it so awkward. Of course, they took advan- 
tage of me at once. 

“Talk sense,” said the one who had 
taken the old gentleman in hand. “ You're 
plying for hire. I just saw a fare get out of 
your cab. You take the gentleman where he 
wants to go.” 

“‘] shall write to the papers if he doesn’t,” 
said the gentleman. “ And, what’s more, I 
sha'n’t pay him anything either,” 
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“Very proper, too, sir ; don’t you pay him 
anything if he doesn’t drive you where you 
want to go. And where might you want him 
to drive you, sir?” 

The policeman handed him into the cab. 
Rather tottery he was, but he did manage to 
get in; I felt him drop with a thud on the 
seat. Wonderful how shaky a hansom seems 
when ycu are hoping you won't fall off the 
thing stuck up in the air at the back. 

“My name is William Shepherd,” said 
the gentleman, very solemn and serious 
“William Shepherd ; and I want him to 
drive me home. Everyone knows where I 
live. And, officer, here’s half a crown for 
yourself.” 

“Thank you very much, sir. I rather 
fancy the driver's an ignorant man, sir ; 
hadn’t you better tell me where you live, 
and then I'll let him know?” 

But the gentleman would not have it. 

“If the driver is an ignorant man, officer, 
then why is he driving a hansom cab to the 
public danger? In these days, when the 
ratepayers are being robbed to pay for other 
people’s education, I ask you why. And let 
me tell you I won’t have it.” All at once he 
got quite warm. I do not know what took 
him, but he did. He stood on thesfront of 


the cab and waved his stick in the air. 
“Why am I being kept waiting? If an 


ignorant driver won’t start his horse, then I 
will.” 

And he did. He brought down his stick 
on the horse with a regular crack ; more of 
a crack, I dare say, than he meant. The 
horse seemed taken aback, as if he wanted to 
know what he had been doing to be used 
like that. Up went his heels; over went 
the gentleman into the policeman’s arms. 
The policeman, as if surprised to find him 
coming, lay down on the pavement, with the 
gentleman on top. And that was the last I 
saw of them. Apparently that horse had had 
about enough of it; I expect he had found 
my style of driving a little trying, and the 
crack with that stick was the final straw. Off 
he went—my word, he did go! HowI hung 
on was a marvel. ‘To be frank, I was wonder- 
ing whether to keep trying to hang on, or to 
drop at once and chance it. But I concluded 
that there would not be much chance about 
it if I did drop; so I decided to stick while 
I could. 

After all, that policeman was right—that 
horse was fresh ; he must have been, the way 
he went. The cab was first on one wheel, 
then on the other ; how it managed to keep 
on one at all was a mystery; there was me 

















being swung backwards and 
forwards like a monkey on 
a stick. Some- 
one might have 
stopped us, or  _~ 
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we might have run into something and 
stopped ourselves, for good and all, if the 
horse had kept straight on; but he did 
nothing of the kind. He showed that he 
had ideas of his own by sweeping round a 
corner as if there was no corner there. That 
was a sharp corner, that was ; he went so 
close to a lamp-post that it seemed he was 
doing his best to take it with us. However, 
he left it behind, and off we went without it 
—goodness only knows where we went, or how. 
It really had very little interest for me. 

I had a sort of feeling that he had got 
among a lot of streets where everyone had 
gone to bed, which was like his artfulness, 
seeing that in consequence there was nothing 
to run against or stop us, though the wonder 
was that the clatter he made did not wake 
them all up again; fire-engines they must 
have thought we were, those who heard us. 
I had lost all reckoning where the reins had 
gone to—not that it made any difference, but 
as I had seen nothing of them since we had 
started again, they might have got mixed up 
with the horse’s feet for all I could tell; my 
hat had gone ; the cushion off the thing they 
called a seat had gone after it ; the rug in 
which I had got my legs tangled up at the 
beginning of that little jaunt had fallen over- 
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board ; I had got my feet on the 

footboard at last, and was cling- 

ing to the thin rail which ran 
round the roof in front of 
me for all I was worth. 

Round another 
corner went that 
horse, then round 
another ; the way 
he took them made 
me feel as if some- 
thing had turned 
a somersault in- 
side me ; he paid 
absolutely no at- 
tention to the 
pavements, and I 
dare bet he took 
chips off the cor- 
ners of some of 
the houses. Round 
another corner, 
swish! and I am 
bothered if he had 
not turned into 
some mews. Then 
he slowed down, 
and began to move 
along as if he 
thought the time 
had come for him to mind his p’s and q’s. He 
stopped in front of a stable door—and if he 
did not lift up his front leg and knock against 
it with his hoof, as if by way of giving a 
gentle hint to those inside that he was there! 

That horse had come home-—he had 
brought himself home, and me and the 
hansom ; and if he had left my hat and 
the cushion and the rug and his master 
behind him on the road, you could hardly 
put that down as being any fault of his. I 
did not wait for him to knock again; it 
would not have done for me to have waited 
for someone to open that stable door—his 
master, or his master’s wife, or anyone else— 
and then start asking me questions; no, 
certainly not. 

Now that I had the chance, I jumped 
down off that horrible perch faster than I 
had ever jumped before ; and I nipped off 
down the mews as quickly and as quietly as 
ever I could. When I reached the corner 
there was that horse lifting his leg to knock 
again, standing as patient and sober as you 
please, and I dare say tired out and anxious 
to get to bed. After all, he was about the 
most intelligent creature I had seen that 
Boxing Day, that horse was—and I will say 
that for him. 


















The New Theory of the Moon. 


By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT. 


Illustrated by Photographs taken with the Yerkes Telescope. 


QILLIONS of years ago—just 
how many we cannot even 
roughly determine—the earth 
was not the land-bound, sea- 
swept globe so familiar to us, 
but a liquid mass on which 
floated a crust some thirty-five miles thick. 
At that inconceivably remote period it turned 
on its axis, not once in our present day of 
twenty-four hours, but at a _ constantly- 
increasing speed that finally shortened the 
day to three hours. When that terrific 
velocity was attained—a velocity over sixteen 
times faster than the flight of the fastest rifle 
bullet—a cataclysm of stupendous magnitude 
occurred. Five thousand cubic million miles 
of matter were hurled off by the enormous 
centrifugal force of the earth, to leave it for 
ever. In that terrestrial convulsion our 
moon was born. 

The cleaving of so large a body as the 
earth must have left some scar on its surface. 
It has accordingly been suggested that 
perhaps the great basin now occupied by the 
Pacific Ocean was once filled by the moon ; 
but the theory, although incapable of either 
proof or refutation, is at least a splendid piece 
of scientific speculation. 

Unique as was its origin, the moon presents 
other singularities. It has the distinction of 
being the largest of all planetary satellites ; so 
large, indeed, that to the inhabitants of Mars 
it must appear with the earth as a wonderfully 
beautiful twin planet. 

Because the moon rotates on its axis in 
exactly the same time that it revolves around 
the earth we are destined to see little more 
than one hemisphere ; and that little we see 
because of a peculiar swaying motion, called 
libration, that enables us to catch just a 
glimpse of the other side. Much as 
astronomers would like to study the face 
that is for ever turned from us, it is reason- 
able to infer that it differs in no important 
respect from that which we see each month. 
So slow is the moon’s rotation on its axis 
that the lunar day is equal to fifteen of our 
days. For half a month the moon is exposed 
to the fierce heat of the sun; for half a 
month it spins through space in the densest 
gloom. 

Smaller in mass than the earth as it is, the 
moon’s attraction for bodies must be corre- 
spondingly less. ‘That circumstance has a 
most important bearing on the physical con- 








dition of the moon, for it explains to a 
certain extent the enormity of its craters and 
the loftiness of its mountain peaks. A good 
terrestrial athlete could cover about one 
hundred and twenty feet on the moon in a 
running broad jump. Indeed, leaping over 
a barn would be a very commonplace feat. 
A man in the moon could carry six times as 
much and run six times as fast as he could 
on the earth—all because the moon attracts 
bodies with but one-sixth of the force of the 
earth. Thus it happens that lunar volcanic 
upheavals piled up mountains that tower 
considerably higher than those of the Alps. 
Although separated from us by a distance 
that at times reaches two hundred and fifty- 
three thousand miles, and is never less than 
two hundred and twenty-two thousand miles, 
we know more of the physical formation of 
the single pallid face that the moon ever 
turns toward us than we know of certain parts 
of Asia and the heart of Africa. Powerful 
telescopes have brought our satellite within 
a distance of forty miles of the earth. 
Physicists have mathematically weighed it and 
fixed its mass at one-eightieth of the earth’s, 
or seventy-three trillion tons. Astronomers 
have studied, photographed, and mapped its 
great, dark plains, to which the name of 
maria, OF seas, Was inappropriately given cen- 
turies ago, when their true nature was mis- 
understood ; its scores of lofty mountain 
chains ; its straight, trough-like valleys and 
silver-fringed abysses ; its thousands of extinct 
craters ; its hundreds of so-called “ills,” or 
narrow linear depressions ; and its curious, 
radiant bright streaks. Some of these 
features have been named after great astro- 
nomers, and after terrestrial landmarks of 
similar character. The more prominent 
formations were christened in the early days 
of astronomy with picturesquely inaccurate 
Latin names, which still cling with traditional 
tenacity. The great black patches, at that 
time mistaken for vast bodies of water, to 
this day bear such suggestive designations as 
the Sea of Conflicts, the Sea of Clouds, the 
Sea of Nectar, the Sea of Showers; while 
other expanses are still called, with poetic 
unfitness, the Lake of Death, the Lake of 
Dreams, the Marsh of Sleep, the Bay of 
Rainbows, and the Bay of Dew. Great astro- 
nomers have been remembered in the craters, 
Tycho, Copernicus, Kepler, Ptolmzeus, and 
others. The highest of all lunar eminences, 
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towering twenty-three thousand eight hundred 
feet above the plain below, is appropriately 
called Newton. When illuminated by the first 
rays of the rising sun its shadow seems like 
a great black finger pointing inward from its 
base. The mountain ranges of our earth 
find their counterparts in lunar Apennines 
and Alps, a more or less continuous chain in 
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the moon presents aspects without any ter- 
restrial parallel. Rent by fires long since 
dead, its honeycombed crust seems like 

great globe of chilled slag. Craters are not 
uncommon on the earth, but in number, in 
size, and in structure they bear, for the most 
part, little resemblance to those of the moon. 
A lunar crater is not the mouth of a vol- 


This picture represents the region about the crater called Theophilus, a re gion which shows through what terrible con- 


vulsions the moon passed in bygone ages. Crater is crowded upon crater. 


ear the South Pole the craters are so closely 


packed together that to Galileo they seemed like the eyes of a peacock's tail, and yet, through his feeble instrument, he 


saw | 
which a good telescope will show thousands 
of mountains clustered together. So familiar 
is the wrinkled and pitted face of the noon 
that none of its lineaments may be con- 
sidered astronomically unexplored. 

Twin planet of the earth though it may be, 
and therefore like the earth in many ways, 


but a fraction of the volcanoes exhibited in this picture. 





cano having a diameter of a few hundred 
feet, but a great circular plain twenty, 
fifty, even one hundred miles in diameter, 
surrounded by a precipice rising to a height 
of five thousand or ten thousand feet, with 
a central hill or two about half as high. A 
man standing in the middle of one of the 
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larger lunar craters would never see the lofty 
encircling rampart ; it would be completely 
lost beneath the horizon. Enormous as many 
of the moon’s volcanoes are, it must not be 
supposed that they are all of gigantic size. 
Thousands of them are of more modest 
dimensions. The smallest object that can 
be discerned by a great modern telescope 
at the distance of the moon is about as 
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a million. Galileo, who seems to have had 
something of a poet’s aptness of description, 
prettily likens the innumerable craters near 
the South Pole to the eyes of a peacock’s 
tail. And yet in his crude telescope he 


never saw one-tenth of the pits exhibited in 
the accompanying illustrations. 
most magnificent of all 
though 


Perhaps the 
the many lunar 
it may not be the 


craters, even 





The crater Copernicus, which constitutes the principal object in this picture, is, perhaps, the noblest volcano on the moon. 


It has a diameter of forty-six miles. 


large as an ocean steamer. Craters less 
than five hundred feet in diameter cannot, 
therefore, be seen. There must be many such, 
if one may judge by the varied size of those 
that have been photographed and mapped. 
It is probable that the total number of craters 
and craterlets visible on the moon under 


the most favourable conditions exceeds two 
hundred thousand, and may fall little short of 


Its ramparts are 12,000ft. high. 


largest, is Copernicus. Its huge mouth, 
forty-six miles in diameter, is enclosed by a 
wall rising precipitously to a height of twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the plateau 
below. In the centre stands an impressive 
group of cones twenty-four hundred feet 
high. Landslips occurred in the encircling 
wall, evidenced by gaps. The entire crater 
is the product of a mighty, overwhelming 
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volcanic disturbance, which has left its mark 
round about for a hundred miles in numerous 
chasms and rents. 

Ever since the days of Galileo, the first 
astronomer who ever saw the moon through 
a telescope and the first man who recognised 
its mountainous character, these craters have 
given rise to endless discussion. Indeed, all 
theories of the moon’s revolution may be 
said to begin with them. Whether they are 


the results of the impact of countless 
meteorites, as some astronomers hold ; 


whether they are the products of giant 
bubbles that have burst ; or whether they 
are simply voleanoes will in all likelihood 
never be known. Volcanic agitations of 
some sort did occur—this much is certain. 
That most of the craters are extinct is also 
certain. But whether some of them may 
not be still active is a question that has of 
late years given rise to an intensely interest- 
ing scientific debate. 

The astronomers of the old school, the 
men who have given us what may be called 
the old moon—a lifeless, cold, desolate orb 
taught that all the craters were dead, that the 
moon had no atmosphere at all, and that, 
therefore, it could not have water and could 
not sustain life. The astronomers of the 
new school, the men who have given us the 
new moon, teach that the moon’s craters are 
not all extinct, that there is photographic 
proof of an exceedingly rare lunar atmo- 
sphere, that great expanses of snow and ice 
cover certain portions, and that there is 
evidence of regularly occurring changes, 
explained most simply and satisfactorily by 
the growth and decay of vegetation. 

Perhaps the most assiduous and most con- 
vincing of the many investigators who have 
sought to overthrow the notions of the 
moon’s pitiful desolation—notions that have 
prevailed for decades—is Professor William 
H. Pickering, of Harvard University. In 
the course of many years’ study he has 
gathered an overwhelming mass of data, that 
bid fair to dethrone the theories of the past 
and to illuminate many a dark spot in our 
knowledge of the moon. 

To prove the persistence of lunar volcanic 
activity reliance is placed chiefly on a little 
crater called Linné, after the famous natu 
ralist Linnzeus. Ever since we have known 
anything about it at all Linné has been 
undergoing remarkable changes. On the old 
maps one observer notes it as a crater of 
moderate size; another, a century later, 


describes it as a “ very small, round, brilliant 
spot.” 


Measured in the days of modern 
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instruments, it appears sometimes as a crater 
four miles in diameter, sometimes six miles 
in diameter, and then shrinks to its present 
size of about three-quarters of a _ mile. 
Surely a dead volcano cannot alter its shape 
so decidedly! Still another proof of erup- 
tion is afforded by a splendid crater sixty 
miles in diameter, called Plato, and by dense 
clouds of white vapour rising from a tortuous 
cleft known as_ Schroeter’s Valley. So 
minute have been the observations of these 
startling phenomena that their accuracy 
cannot be seriously called into question ; 
and the activity of at least a few craters may 
be safely proclaimed. 

If there be craters on the moon that are 
anything but extinct they must expel some- 
thing. Judged by the discharges of our 
earthly volcanoes, that something must be 
water and carbonic acid gas. Water cannot 
possibly exist as a liquid; for the temperature 
of the moon’s surface during the long lunar 
night is probably not far from four hundred 
and sixty degrees below the zero mark of a 
Fahrenheit thermometer, and the atmospheric 
pressure is so low that a gas under pressure 
would solidify as it escaped. Ice and snow 
are the forms, then, which lunar water must 
assume. Is there any evidence of it? 
Hundreds of “craterlets” are lined with a 
silvery coating that gleams dazzlingly when 
the sun shines full upon them. Capping the 
loftier peaks the same silver glow may be 
seen. On the slopes of the greater mountain 
chains, on the ramparts of huge craters, the 
silvery sheen casts its halo, fading away 
strangely as the sun rises higher and higher, 
and reappearing at sunset just before the long, 
cold lunar night sets in. From many of the 
craters, notably from Tycho, long white rays 
spread out for hundreds of miles—enigmas 
in the old moon of a generation ago, but in 
the new moon of to-day deep crevices illumi- 
nated only when the sun is high in the lunar 
heavens. What is this silvery substance 
that caps the Apennines of the moon, gleams 
on the slopes, and radiates from the craters ? 
According to the new school it is simply ice 
and snow, collecting at the poles, on summits, 
and in the very places where it ought to 
collect. Moreover, it partly explains the 
curious changes that occur at different times 
of the lunar day in the size of the crater 
Linné, the “ very small, round, brilliant spot ” 
previously mentioned ; it explains the illu- 
mination of deep, snow-bottomed pits and 
abysses that are inky black at sunrise and 
sunset, and brilliantly white when the sun 
shines directly into them; and it explains 
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The large voleano, or walled plain, which appears near the centre of this picture is the crater Plato, one of the largest 


formations of its kind on the moon. 


he diameter is about equal to the distance from London to Ramsgate. 
of this crater many cones and sandbanks may be seen through the telescope (although not in the photograph). 


On the floor 
These 


disappear or change their position, thereby giving unmistakable evidences of activity in this particular crater. 


the fading away and reappearance of white 
stains at different periods in the lunar day. 
The melting and falling of snow, the dis- 
appearance and reappearance of hoar-frost, 
alone can account for these changes. In 
old descriptions they are said to be due to 
variations in illumination ; in the philosophy 
of the new moon they are attributed with 
beautiful simplicity to the alternate evapo 
ration and freezing of water expelled from 
craters In eruption. 

It has been said that carbonic acid gas 
may be vomited from the moon’s craters, 
besides water vapour. So slight is the 
attraction of the moon for other bouies that 
oxygen must from its surface with 
much the same rapidity as hydrogen escapes 
from the earth. By reason of its heaviness 
carbonic acid gas, however, must cling to the 


escape 


moon with greater tenacity—a circumstance 
that is of the utmost importance to the 
astronomers who have given us the new 
moon. Carbonic acid gas is the food of 
plants on earth. Is it possible that it may 
nurture vegetation on the moon ? 

It happens that at times there may be 
observed on the moon areas that Professor 
Pickering—by whom they have been most 
closely studied—has termed “ variable spots,” 
because they darken very rapidly after sunrise 
and gradually disappear toward sunset. They 
cannot be caused by shadows ; for shadows 
would be least visible when the sun is directly 
overhead. ‘They appear most quickly at the 
Equator, and invade the higher altitudes after 
a lapse of a few days. In the Polar regions 
they have never been seen. What are they? 
Organic life resembling vegetation, answer 
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Professor Pickering and his adherents— 
vegetation that flourishes luxuriantly while 
the sun shines and withers when night falls. 
Given a planet on which the temperature 
probably never rises above the melting-point 
of ice, on which water-vapour and carbonic 
acid gas are discharged by volcanoes, is there 
anything in the nature of things why vegeta- 
tion should not exist? It has been pointed 
out that certain lichens grow in regions of the 
earth where the temperature never rises above 
the freezing-point. The intense cold of the 
moon is, therefore, not a conclusive objection 
against the flourishing of plant life. A single 
day, it may be urged, ts not sufficiently long 
for the development and decay of vegeta- 
tion; but sixteen hours on the moon are 
little more than half an hour on the earth ; 
a day lasts half a month, and may well be 
regarded as a miniature season. The absence 
of storms on the moon and the fact that a 
branch would be urged upward with but 
one-sixth the effort required on the earth are 
inestimable advantages of this mooted lunar 
vegetation over terrestrial plant life. 

That there may have been water on the 
moon eras ago few astronomers are prepared 
to deny. To account for the manner of its 
very rapid disappearance—for there are no 
marks of water erosion on the moon—is a 
problem which they have not succeeded in 
solving with general unanimity. . Evaporation 
no doubt played its part, and may, perhaps, 
account for the drying up of smaller lakes, 
but not of whole oceans. 

Some theories have been advanced that 
outdo anything the most vivid imagination of 
a sensational journalist has conceived— 
reinforced, however, by scholarly if un- 
convincing mathematical testimony. One 
astronomer published an elaborate argument 
in which he ingeniously sought to prove that 
all the water of the moon must have slipped 
somehow around to the unseen side, basing 
his conclusions on a supposed and ungranted 
difference of thirty-three miles in the moon’s 
centre of gravity and centre of figure. 
Another theorist suggested, with considerable 
force, that because the moon is much smaller 
than the earth it must have cooled with 
greater rapidity, and that the consequent con- 
traction must have produced yawning caverns 
in the interior into which the lunar oceans 
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poured. No absolutely faultless speculation 
has been advanced. And, even if it were 
faultless, it would lack the saving grace of 
scientific proof. 

Water there must have been on the moon 
at some remote period. Winding canyons 
that resemble dried river-beds have been dis- 
covered by Professor Pickering. If streams 
ever flowed over these beds they differed 
hugely from our terrestrial watercourses ; for 
instead of running into a lake or sea, as our 
rivers do, the lake or sea flowed into the river. 

Because of the present paucity of water 
the moon’s atmosphere is so exceedingly rare 
that startling effects are produced. Perhaps 
the most striking phenomenon due to this 
atmospheric rarity is the rising of the sun. 
Dawn and the soft golden glow that usher in 
terrestrial day there cannot be. The sun 
leaps from the horizon a flaming sickle, and 
the loftier peaks immediately flash into light. 
There is no azure sky to relieve the 
monotonous effects of inky-black shadows 
and dazzling white expanses. The sun 
gleams in fierce splendour, with no clouds 
to diffuse its blinding light. All day long it 
is accompanied by the weird zodiacal light 
that we behold at rare intervals. Even in 
midday the heavens are pitch-black, so that, 
despite the sunlight, the stars and planets 
gleam with a brightness that they never 
exhibit to us even on the clearest of moonless 
nights at sea. They shine steadily, too ; for 
it is the earth’s atmosphere that causes them 
to twinkle to our eyes. In the line of sight 
it is impossible to estimate distances, for 
there is no such phenomenon as aerial 
perspective. Objects are seen only when 
the rays of the sun strike them. 

Wonderful as are the strides that have 
been made in increasing the known facts 
about our satellite, we have still much to 
learn. Our best map of its visible surface, a 
marvel of accuracy, represents it only on a 
scale of 1 to 1,780,ooo—quite insufficient to 
show even the changes that are occurring on 
the earth. 

It may be said that, if all the knowledge of 
the earth possessed by a man on the moon 
were of the kind we possess relating to the 
moon, he might agree with the astronomers 
of the old moon in picturing our earth as an 
arid and dreary sphere. 








HE darkness produced a 
horrible effect upon Frances. 
As she came out of the room, 
where the quiet light was burn- 
ing, shutting the door with in- 
finite caution, she groped for 
the matches and found relief as the candle- 
flame arose into its sharp-pointed bloom. 
The light showed the pallor of the girl’s 
face under its mask of wholesome summer 
tan. Beneath the parting of her hair were 
eyes vainly pleading for lost sleep and 
lips that had been repeating a mechani- 
cal prayer over and over again these 
twenty-four hours. One sound alone in- 
vaded the night stillness of the chamber 
which she had entered, this familiar, un 
familiar, real, and unreal room, which had 
been her dressing-room during their first 
season at the Harbour. The room was now 
the nursery. The sound was slight but 
powerful in the peace of its monotony. It 
was the breathing of her first-born. She 
stepped softly across the carpet to the crib, 
holding the candle so that she might look 
long and well upon her little son. And 
then, as the ever-increasing power of her 
agony bent her, she gave a cry like a tree 
cracking before a rising wind, and she went 
down upon her knees, burying her face in 
the comfort of the warm, fat little body. 
“What shall we do now?” she cried, softly. 
“What shall wedo? And, merciful Heaven, 





what shall we do ¢hen ?” 
The baby awoke cheerfully, not being the 
sort of baby which looks like a grub and 





hates the world. He had been born into a 
life of such unspeakable love that he could 
only be this sort of laughing, scrambling 
thing, content in his wisdom. “ Hoo-gug- 
gug,” said the baby, and the feeble caress 
of his hand wandered knowingly over his 
mother’s face. Courage flowed out at the 
end of each nonsensical finger-tip. 

“ Hi-boy !” she whispered, brokenly, using 
the name that Edward had invented for 
informal occasions. ‘“ Do you understand it 
all, little Hi-boy ? You know there is going 
to be no ‘then,’ little Hi-boy, don’t you? 
You know he isn’t going to die! He can't, 
little Hi-boy!” 

The baby spoke once more, cheerfully, 
and in his own language. He seemed to be 
sleepy ; for a long time she knelt there with 
aching knees and the terror of possibilities 
gripping her heart like a powerful astringent. 
Then at last came the measured sound of the 
baby’s breath. She got up and went to the 
window. 

The first whiff of light had come up 
above the horizon ; the night was now grey 
and not black. Below the cottage and the 
sand cliffs the beach was receiving the 
swash of acalm sea. Far out a single sail 
crept in its groove along the northward tack. 
That was the boat from the Point that had 
landed the specialist from the city. That 
was the water and those the morning mists 
that had chilled the body more dear to her 
than all other things, and had driven into it 
during the cold hours on a becalmed craft 
the disease that had made the body gasping, 
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“FOR A LONG TIME SHE KNELT THERE WITH ACHING KNEES AND THE TERROR OF POSSIBILITIES GRIPPING HER HEART.” 


delirious, and helpless. | Womanlike, she 
lashed herself with her own torments that 
she had not made him carry a sweater. 

The ghastly, dream-painted days that had 
just gone were remembered in a hopeless 
chaos of events—a country doctor’s face, 
fearful in its own expression of kindly help- 
lessness, the stoic, raw-boned nurse moving 
about with silent tread, the errands, the tele- 
grams. Edward’s smiles, his delirium, his 
fading voice, the torture of advances, retreats, 
marches, countermarches, of the pneumonia, 
all beset Frances in miserable alternation with 
the torment of the future. Then came this 
man of skill from the city. She had looked 
at his hands as she had welcomed him an 
hour before, and noticed that they were 
powerful hands with heavy fingers and heavy 
veins across the back, suggestive of physical 
strength, just as the calm blue of his eyes 
and the purpose of his mouth were comforting 
in their show of mental power. “Let me see 
him,” he had said. It sounded like the 
command of a great warrior going into the 
fight, 


Frances crept back to the door between 
the two rooms, pressing her ear and hot 
cheek against the cool surface. She could 
hear the soft movement of the voiceless 
nurse and then the tense whispers of the 


doctor: “It’s the delirium again. Heart’s 
weaker. Strychnine. That’s good. Give it 
to me. Heart’s weaker. That's bad. If I’d 


only had a few hours more—no oxygen 
yet, no oxygen yet. Why don’t it come?” 
Frances straightened, her arms pressed tight 
down at her sides. She had heard of 
surgeons who ate their souls over the oper- 
ating-table ; this was the same thing. ‘The 
rasp of the doctor’s voice beyond the door 
told the story. For him at this moment 
there was the battle and nothing more in 
the universe. 

Frances behind the door beat her fore- 
head with her knuckles. There was a hush 
in the next room, and she heard the sick 
man call her name hoarsely ; she sped back 
to the window that looked out upon the 
dim white trail of the road that led to 
the village. It was empty — a speckless 
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white tape through the beach-grass and 
sweet-fern. 

“The tanks—the oxygen!” she cried. 
“Why can’t it come? Why can’t they 
bring it?” The picture of some baggage- 
man rolling one of the blue steel tanks 
leisurely across a platform at some junction 
came to her. She could see him set it down 
with a careless sigh of relief ; not a thought 
would he have that in that tank was a life 
and her happiness! He would look at the 
tank with a careless eye and kick a ring- 
ing vibration out of it and light his pipe 
contentedly. 

The nurse, mistaking the door for the 
cupboard, opened it a crack before she knew 
her mistake. The doctor’s words came in: 
“Tt’s now or never. Fight, fight, fight, eh ? 
He’s unconscious. Rally! Come on! Come 
on! If he can’t—he’s gone. I shall lose 
him, eh? Here, nurse, take this syringe— 
we're at the finish.” 

Frances sickened. Her lips were white. 
She blew out the candle, making her way to 
the window through the grey, sparse light of 
the promised dawn. A tern rose from its 
fishing on the shallows, and, wheeling, flew 
to the wind-break of the sand-dunes. 

She remembered the portents that the 
Romans inferred from the flight of birds. 
Was it to the right or to the left which 
boded evil? Her baby stirred as if he felt 
the influence of the augury and moved 
uneasily, hearing the drums of the new day, 
already upon the march. Frances quietly 
left the room and went into the hall. It was 
the only other place where she could be near 
at hand should the one eternal, indispensable 
moment come. 

The breeze from the sea swept in from the 
open door below, bringing the sound of the 
monotonous tread of her husband’s older 
brother up and down the porch. Two other 
women sat nerve-taut and ear-strained some- 
where beneath, but even they could not 
understand. Edward's sister loved him, but 
Edward was not to his sister the whole of life. 
She stood there, her muscles strained in a 
pathetic attempt to bring the tears to her 
dry eyes, until the door of the awful chamber 
opened, exposing the hushed yellow light and 
the doctor coming heavily out of the room. 

In the darkness that followed the closing 
she heard the doctor’s breath, and did not 
dare to speak. 

“T lose,” said he, softly, with a startling 
break in his voice. There was no sorrow in 


it ; it was merely the despair of a beaten man. 
He struck a match for his cigarette, and the 
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light showed the drawn lines of his face and 
the beads of perspiration standing upon the 
breadth of his forehead. “I have failed,” 
said he. 

The words thrust Frances back against the 
banisters. At the noise he looked up quickly 
and, recovering himself, leaned forward. 
“Stop!” he exclaimed, with - purposeful 
harshness. “He is not dead.” 

“ You lose, you lose, you lose !” she choked. 

He gently took the candle from her hand 
and lit it, and examined her face to know how 
much he might tell her. 

“You have failed—failed !” cried she. 

“ Listen,” he answered, firmly. “I wanted 
to get him out of danger during the time 
before we get the oxygen. I have failed. 
He is still in danger—much danger. But 
I think he may live.” 

Once more he raised the candle, studying 
her face, noting the lines beneath her 
brown eyes, her pallor, the rise and fall 
of her breathing. Finally he spoke to her 
softly :— 

“You are a brave woman—a strong girl. 
Your body will stand much, and your mind 
—that will stand more than your body. I 
have done what I could—the nurse will do 
what she can. But it’s a thin thread, 
and—-—”—she lifted her head courageously 
high as he paused. The pause was like the 
pause when an executioners axe hangs 
back—“ and your husband has stopped 
fighting against it. He won't even take 
food. That’s always the way. He may 
not live.” 

“Stopped fighting?” she cried. “ And 
what are the chances if he lives till we get 
oxygen ?” 

“Tf he should happen to live until then— 
good, good.” 

“ Stopped fighting against it,” she repeated. 
“ Heaven watch me !—I will mae him fight.” 

The doctor’s blue eyes narrowed for an 
instant ; his thin lips moved. “Send the 
nurse out when you go in,” he then said, 
briskly. He was a good actor. “I have 
some directions for her.” 

“ My hair,” said she, catching her breath. 
“ Just see ; and this gown. I must look well 
—lI must look well when I go to him.” 

“ Five minutes——” he began. 

“Yes, yes, five minutes,” she answered, 
and slipped away. 

Presently she came back. The doctor had 
once seen a shot-torn seagull trying to clean 
the blood from its white breast. ‘There was 
a resemblance. 

“The delirium is intermittent,” he said. 




















“You understand that. Watch for the heart. 
I can hear you if you call.” 

The big, raw-boned nurse, with colourless 
eyes gazing through spectacles, stood up and 
faced her as she entered. 

“Oh, I thought you were the doctor,” she 
whispered. 
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yellow. Frances leaned over him, listening 
to the labour of his body, and kissed him on 
the forehead. “Heaven help us, Edward,” 
she breathed. Far out across the rosy waters 
the sun had appeared out of its slot in the 
horizon ; the new day had begun. 

When she turned, his eyes were opening 





“| WILL MAKE HIM FIGHT.” 


“He wants to see you out there,” returned 
Frances ; “I will stay until——” 

“He’s better,” finished the nurse, softly, 
nodding at the bed. She was a big-framed 
woman—but a woman. “ Your husband is 
quiet now. He has been delirious. Soon 
he will open his eyes and he will know you— 
that will be your chance.” 

“Yes, yes, my chance,” answered Frances, 
totally misunderstanding the other. “Then 
we'll fight against it. He will fight.” 

The sick man’s face was drawn silky 


slowly. Then when he had seen her they 
shut again and a smile did its best on the 
stiff, white lips. 

“ Edward ! Edward!” she cried, dropping 
to her knees. 

“ Frances !” he whispered. 

“T have come to tell you, you will not die. 
Do you understand ? ” 

“Tm—I’m dy—I’m dy—— 

He could not spare the effort of the 
word, and with the strain his eyes were 
opening again, 


” 
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“*crit! crit!’ sHe 


She looked into them steadily, ‘Grit! 
Grit! Grit!” she said. “Fight! Fight!” 

“Grit,” he repeated, his brain clearing for 
the moment ; “I think I lost my grip. Poor 
girl, poor girl—our boy. Yes, grit!” 

“ We've got to fight !” 

“We've got to fight,” he repeated, dully 
“Must we fight?” A new flash of intelli- 
gence came into his eyes; his hand wandered 
with creeping fingers like beetles’ legs over 
the sheet. “ Food—give us fuel! More 
fuel!” 

Frances reached for the coffee jelly on the 
table. She knew that she had won the first 
step of the way. After the torment of the 
spoonful the eyes closed once more for a 
moment. “Come on now!” he gasped. 
“They can’t kill me. I understand, dear girl. 
We're going to fight this out. I mustn’t die. 
I mustn’t die. I mustn’t die.” 

“The oxygen!” wailed a voice within her, 
but the little strip of the white road, which 
she could see still, wound its way through 
the low shrubbery, speckless. His fingers 
had reached her hand and rested upon hers. 


At the touch they strengthened. “The 
doctor gave it up,” he whispered. “ He— 
thought—it—was—all—over. Fight! You 


can’t kill me!” 


SAID. 


‘ricut! Ficut!"’ 


The man of skill had opened the door 
softly, closed it, and once more Frances was 
looking steadily into the eyes of her husband. 
They were foggy again with unreason. 


“Get up! get up!” he groaned. “My 
breath! Ah, that’s better! Frances, oh, I 
say! The baby. Fight! Grit! Eh?” 


“ Fight !” she whispered in his ear, with her 
hand on his pulse, which caught, choked, 
flung itself loose, and was tip-toeing on its 
way again. Frances tore the collar from her 
soft neck. He was loving life now like a 


waterless fish; the droop of his mouth 
had straightened. 

“‘ My slide goes hard,” he choked. “ Star- 
board, I think. The pistol! Now! now! 


now! Good heavens, they've got us at the 
very start. That back See his back with 
the muscles on it. He clips the stroke. 
Oh, I say, he clips the——- Now! What's 
the matter with you, cox? You're a dis- 
grace to the university !” 

“Fight!” she screamed, then froze with 
terror that excitement might kill him, but 
beneath her fingers she imagined that she 
felt the flicker of his heart gather strength. 

“‘Now! now! now!” he called. “See the 
swing of that swaying back. The catch! 
The—— Oh, Frances! Oh, I say, Frances, 




















I must have been asleep! Tired—very, very 
tired.” He closed his eyes 

“Fight!” said she. A first ray of light 
caught, for a second, on the top of the 
window-frame, then flashed into the room 

“Fight!” gasped the man on the bed. 
“Fight! For you, Frances! Fight! And 
Hi-boy. Fight!” 

Far away across the dunes a church clock 
struck the hour with four times a mellow 
vibration ; Frances gazed toward the bed 
and saw that the thread of life was snapping. 
There was no manner of telling this, but by 
the sense of Nature and the cold that gleamed 
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not faint or cry out. She repeated the ex- 
hortation in violent, savage whispers. The 
idea of calling for help did not occur to her. 
They were at the edge of the world together, 
and together it was natural and right that 
they should be alone. 

Finally he writhed in the pain of a new 
breath ; his neck warmed with the feeble 
current of the blood. “ Fight!” she said, the 
world being real again. “ Fight!” 

“Frances—I hear you. More food— 
more—food.” 

She fed him with a steady hand, her eyes 
shining with the triumph of his courage. 





“SHE WAS UP ON HER FEET AT THE WINDOW, GAZING DOWN THE VACANCY OF ROAD.” 


icily upon his skin. She was insane, putting 


her warm hands beneath his ears and whisper- 
ing, “ Fight! 
Edward ! 
Fight !” 


_ Fight! Fight! Fight now, 
Fight, fight, Edward! Fight ! 
When he did not answer she did 





When he had closed his eyes again she was 
up on her feet at the window, gazing down 
the vacancy of road. Birds were singing 
morning songs from the oaks. “ How long, 
oh, how long ?” she cried to herself, 
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“Not at all,” her husband was saying ; 
“my client will not allow that sort of settle- 
ment. The company will not—— The 
finish! The finish!” he cried, the years 
slipping back to the river and the crew. 
“ Look at the muscles on that stroke’s back. 
Now! now! now!” 

Frances felt dizzy for a single moment, but 
the pain of her clenched hands cleared her 
eyes, the possibilities drove her back into 
the battle like the beating of an officer’s 
sword. She dropped on her knees beside 


him. The sunlight was warm upon her 
back, and jshe moved so that it might fall 
upon hint. 


“ Edward!” she whispered. 

“ Yes—I’m—fighting. I—will not—die.” 
He opened his eyes unblinkingly at the light. 
“Why, it’s day! How long have I been 
asleep? The pain in my—— Yes—the 
doctor —gave—me—up— didn’t—he? I 
knew. The pain 6 

“ Fight !” said she, reaching for his pulse. 
It was marching timidly, but in it was a mild 
persistence which made her own pulse sing. 

“ You are beautiful, my girl. I have been 
so happy with you. And the boy—how is 
my son? I must live for him—for—you 
and for—him.” 

Frances ran to the nursery. The doctor 
was dejectedly gazing out across the waters, 
the raw-boned nurse was working upon some 
embroidery ; but the baby, having been 
awakened, was rolling merrily, his little hands 
reaching for imaginary caresses. She hurried 
toward him, snatched him up into her arms. 
The doctor was going to say something, but 
she had run back to the door, whispering 
into her son’s ear, “ Fight ! fight !” 

“ Hoo-gug-gug,” cried the baby, stretching 
out his arms to the sick man, who seemed to 
grow warm at the sign. “Now,” said the 
latter, hoarsely, but with great conviction, “| 
cannot die.” 

The nurse had followed Frances. 
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doctor says—let me take him back!” She 
opened her arms ; Frances gave up the baby 
to them and leaned down to whisper into 
her husband’s ear. The nurse touched her 
with one hand gently upon her shoulder 
before she turned to go. 

“ Fight !” said Frances. For many minutes 
she repeated the word, and then, a gift from 
Heaven, came the sound of wheels, the far- 
off haste of a horse’s gallop. At the window 
she could see a shaky old carrier’s cart 
swaying along the white road, a man on the 
front seat, his arm about a blue cylinder as if 
it were a human companion. “ Fight!” she 
cried, reaching back for her husband’s pulse. 

In a moment more she came into the 
nursery, slowly. The doctor and the nurse 
turned toward her. 

“The oxygen has come,” she said, as 
coolly as if it had been a tub of ice-cream. 
“Tt is downstairs.” The doctor considered 
that he had never seen a more wonderfully 
beautiful woman in his whole life. “ And 
the baby—poor little Hi-boy—poor, little 
hungry, hungry boy!” She took him to 
her breast and sat down upon the couch. 
The doctor stepped swiftly into the sick- 
room; the nurse, with her embroidery needle 
poised in the air, had not moved, looking 
and looking at the mother with the baby 
gurgling in the curve of her arm. As she 
watched she saw the colour and the vitality 
withering like scorched blossoms. 

“ T’ve—I’ve = I have ” gasped Frances, 
and then slowly toppled over, the baby still 
comfortable in the curve of her arm. 

“She has won!” cried the doctor from the 
door. “Such a rally. Nine-tenths a dead 
man and such a rally! We've got him now! 
Get that oxygen up here, nurse.” 

“Fight!” gasped Frances ; and then every 
muscle in her body loosened. 

“Stop!” cried the physician to the nurse. 
“Leave her alone. Get that oxygen up here. 























Twenty Years of Golf. 


By A. WaLLis MYERS. 


F all phenomena connected 
with the rise and fall of 
British pastimes, none is so 
remarkable as the progress of 
golf—an advance so recent 
and yet so powerful as to 
sweep away comparisons in any other field. 
Statistics are eloquent of the giant strides 
taken by the Royal and ancient game. 








In the three accompanying maps an 
attempt has been made to show the 
geographical position of British — golf 
clubs at three different periods, each 


separated by a decade from the other. 
Doubtless one 


time immemorial, and that as far back as 
the fifteenth century the Scottish Legislature 
found it necessary to legislate against its 
prosecution, because it prevented the Scots 
learning archery in order to fight the English, 
and subsequently because it prevented Scots- 
men from attending the parish church with 
sufficient regularity. 

In spite of her century-long indifference, 
however, England may justly pride herself on 
the fact that she possesses the oldest club 
of all within her borders, though it was 
established by Scotsmen. There seems 
no question that the Blackheath Club 





of the first features . oe 
which will strike ‘J 
the reader in com- | BRITIS. 
paringthegolfmap ff | a 
of 1886 with that [oo =--=—— 
of 1896 is the ex- 
traordinary growth 
of the game in | 
England as re- §}/ 
corded in ten 
years. On the ff} 
former date there i 
were but forty Eng- 
lish golfclubs ; in J-/—— 
1896 there were 
well-nigh eight 
hundred ; while to- 
day that number 
has been more ; | 
than doubled. t 
At the present 
time there are no 
fewer than three 
thousand golf | 2. 
clubs in Great fj |. 
Britain, which is Z 
twice as many as in 
1896, and fifteen 
times as many as) >| 
in 1886. Gls 
It might assur- “Te Za 
edly be asked why _ 
Englandand,more = f.}-4. 
recently, Ireland || 
were so slow to i | 
adopt a good thing 1 
which was easily j-}— 
within their reach. | 
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that the game has l 

































































been played in 
Scotland since 
Vol. xxxi.—74, 


THE BLACK DOTS SHOW THE GOLF CLUBS EXISTING IN 1886. 
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amateurs as John 








Ball and Harold 
Hilton, and the 
first link in a chain 
of clubs stretching 
along the south 
shore of the 


























Mersey’s_ estuary. 
Just prior to the 
establishment of 
the now famous 























Royal Liverpool 
Club two clubs 
were _ simultane- 
ously formed at 


Wimbledon — the 
Royal Wimbledon 
and the London 
Scottish ; though 
it was under the 
auspices of the 
latter — its mem- 
bers then chiefly 
members of the 
London Scottish 
Volunteer Corps, 
who had a house 
on Putney Heath 
—that the game 
first found favour 
on the common. 
But golf as a popu- 
lar pastime was 
still practically un- 
known in England 
in the seventies, 
and in the eighties 














was little better 
than the tolerated 
hobby of the few. 
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GOLF CLUBS IN 1896. 


was not only the mother of every club in 
England, but is the doyen of all the three 
thousand clubs in Great Britain. 

It was the famous Blackheath Club that 
gave birth to Westward Ho, Wimbledon, and 
Hoylake — the three pioneers of golf in 
England. Buried in a corner of North 
Devon, some distance off the beaten track, 
the game at Westward Ho had for some 
years been carrying on a precarious existence, 
though its course was rich with hazard and 
incident. It was shortly after this club had 


firmly established itself that an excellent green 
was opened at Hoylake, near Liverpool, and 
the celebrated club was founded in 1869 which 
proved to be the nursery of such famous 





Notwithstanding 
that the pastime 
had been passion- , 
ately pursued on the other side of the Tweed, 
it seemed as if Englishmen as a body were 
determined to deprive themselves of what 
they have now discovered to be one of the 
greatest solaces of life. I cannot do better 
than quote Mr. Balfour here: “ Although 
the English have learned the lesson late, 
they appear bent on learning it thoroughly, 
and if I can form any inference from the 
daily increasing number of golfing links 
which, on the sea-coast and inland, on lands 
suitable and on lands unsuitable, under cir- 
cumstances favourable and under circum- 
stances unfavourable, are springing up in 
every part of the country, I have to recognise 
with a feeling of national pride, but at the 

















same time with some feeling of national 
dismay, that the time cannot be far off when 
Scotland will have to yield to England in the 
excellence of its players, and that the smaller 
population of the country which has so long 
been fostering the game will not be able to 
compete on equal terms with the legions which 
England will be able to bring into the field.” 

How far this prophecy is being borne out 
a glance at the map which shows the clubs 
in existence to-day will demonstrate. The 
most striking expansion has, naturally enough, 
been in the vicinity of large cities. There 
are now over thirty clubs officially ranked as 
“London,” while just outside the Metropolitan 
area and in the home counties the aggregate 
does not fall short 
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organizations at work, and nearly doubled 
this number in five years. The Isle of Man, 
too, has fallen into line ; there are now three 
fine Manx clubs. As for Ireland, her r’se 
was chiefly noteworthy in the period between 
1890 and 1895. Her premier club is the 
Royal Belfast, whose links were originally 
at Holywood, but who migrated to Carnalea 
in 1892. The Emerald Isle now has nearly 
one hundred and thirty clubs, whereas twenty 
years ago she was content with three ! 

Finally, we may estimate that since the 
year 1886 golfers have increased throughout 
Great Britain in the ratio of thirty to one— 
an eloquent testimony to the generative 
powers of the pastime. 





of two hundred 
and fifty distinct 
organizations. 
When one con- 
siders that twenty 
years ago Black- 
heath and Wim- 
bledon were prac- 
tically the only J 
pleasure - grounds 
of golfers near 
London, whereas 
now every com- 
mon and open 
space, not to men- 
tion many noble- 
men’s parks, are | 
included in the | 
domain of the 
little white ball, 
one can only ex- 
press the fact and 
marvel at the 
potency of golf. | 

Neither Wales } 
nor Ireland has 
moved so. rapidly 
as England, 
though evidences 
of their corre- 
sponding enter- 
prise are now 
visible. Twenty 
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years ago the Land 
of the Leek, which 
has reared the foot- 
ball heroes of the 














past season, could 
not boast a single 
club; ten years 
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later the Princi- 
pality had fifteen 
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GOLF CLUBS IN 1906, 











Puck of Pook’s Hill. 
By RUDYARD HAIPLING. 


V. 
A CENTURION OF THE THIRTIETH. 
FAAN had come to grief over his 
\y] Latin, and was kept in; so 
{| Una went alone to Far Wood. 
Dan’s big catapult and the 
lead bullets that Hobden had 
made for him were hidden in 
an old hollow beech-stub on the west of the 
wood. They had named the place out of 
the verse in “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
** From lordly Volaterrae, 
Where scowls the far-famed hold, 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For Godlike Kings of old.” 
They were the “Godlike Kings,” and 
when old Hob- 






exciting things going to happen, and that 
is why on blowy days you stand up in 
Volaterrae and shout bits of “Lays” to 
suit its noises. 

Una took Dan’s catapult from its Secret 
Place, and made ready to meet Lars Porsena’s 
army stealing through the wind - whitened 
aspens by the brook. A gust boomed up the 
valley, and Una sang sorrowfully :— 

** Verbenna down to Ostia 
Hath wasted all the plain ; 
Astur hath stormed Janiculum 
And the stout guards are slain.” 

But the wind, not charging fair to the wood, 
started aside and shook a single oak in 
Gleason’s pasture. Here it made itself all 

small and 





den piled some $$ SSS 
comfortable f pie A< F- 
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brushwood _ be- 
tween the big 
wooden knees 
of Volaterrae, 
they called him 


4if 


“Hands of 
Giants.” 
Una slipped 


through their pri- 
vate gap in the 
fence, and sat still 
awhile, scowling 
as scowlily and 
lordlily as she 
knew how; for 
“ Volaterrae ” is 
an important 
watch-tower that 
juts out of Far 
Wood just as Far 
Wood juts out 
of the hillside. 
Pook’s Hiil lay 
below her, and 
all the turns of 
the brook as it 
wanders out of 
the Willing- 
ford Woods, 
between hop- 


crouched among 
the grasses, wav- 
ing the tips of 
them as a cat 
waves the tip of 
her tail before 
she springs. 
“Now wel- 
come—welcome 
Sextus,” sang 
Una, loading the 
catapult. 
**Now welcome to 
thy home, 
Why dost thou 
stay and turn 
away ? 
Here lies the road 
to Rome.” 
She fired into 
the face of the 
lull, to wake up 
the cowardly 
wind, and heard 
a grunt from be- 
hind-a thorn in 
the pasture. 
“Oh, my Win- 
kie!” she said 
aloud, and that 
was something 
she had picked 
up from Dan. “I 

















gardens, to old 
Hobden’s cot- 
tage at the 
Forge. The Sou’- West wind (there is 
always a wind by Volaterrae) blew from the 
bare ridge where Cherry Clack Windmill 
stands. 

Now wind prowling in woods sounds like 


“**yvou LITTLE PAINTED BEAST !’ A.VOICE CRIED. ‘I'LL. TEACH YOU 
TO SLING YOUR MASTERS !'” led up one of 


b’lieve I’ve tick- 


Gleason’s cows.” 

“You little painted beast !” a voice cried. 
“T’ll teach you to sling your masters !” 

She looked down most cautiously, and saw 

a young man covered with hoopy bronze 

armour all glowing among the broom. But 
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what Una admired most was his great bronze 
helmet with a red horse-tail that flicked in 
the wind. She could hear the long hairs rasp 
on his shimmery shoulder-plates 

“What does the Faun mean,” he said, 
half aloud to himself, “by telling me the 
Painted People have changed?” He caught 
sight of Una’s yellow head. “ Have you seen 
a painted lead-slinger ?” he called. 

“No-o,” said Una. “ But if you’ve seen a 
bullet——” 

“Seen?” cried the man. “It passed within 
a hair’s breadth of my ear.” 

“ Well, that was me. I’m most awfully 
sorry.” 

“ Didn't the Faun tell you I was coming ?” 
He smiled. 

“Not if you mean Puck. I thought you 
were a Gleason cow. I—I didn’t know you 
were a—a-——— What are you?” 

He laughed outright, showing a set of 
splendid teeth. His face and eyes were 
dark, and his eyebrows met above his big 
nose in one bushy black bar. 

“They call me Parnesius. I have been a 
Centurion of the Seventh Cohort of the 
Thirtieth Legion—the Ulpia Victrix. Did 
you sling that bullet ?” 

“T was using Dan® tweaker—catapult, I 
mean,” said Una. 

“ Catapults !” said he. 
something about them. Show me!” 

He leaped the rough fence with a rattle of 
spear, shield, and armour, and hoisted himself 
into Volaterrae as quietly as a shadow. 

“A sling on a forked stick. 7 understand!” 
he cried, and pulled at the elastic. “But 
what wonderful beast yields this stretching 
leather ? ” 

“It’s laccy—elastic. You put the bullet 
into that loop, and then you pull hard.” 

The man pulled, and hit himself square on 
his thumb-nail. 

“Each to his own weapon,” he said, 
gravely, handing it back. “I am better with 
the bigger machine, little maiden. But it’s a 
pretty toy. A wolf would laugh at it. Aren’t 
you afraid of wolves ?” 

“ There aren’t any,” said Una. 

“ Never believe it! A wolf’s like a North- 
man. He comes when he isn’t expected. 
Don’t they hunt them here ? ” 

“We don’t hunt,” said Una, remembering 
what she had heard from grown-ups. “We 
preserve—pheasants. Do you know them?” 

“I ought to,” said the young man, smiling 
again, and he imitated the cry of the cock- 
pheasant so perfectly that a bird answered 
out of the wood. 


“T ought to know 
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“What a big painted clucking fool is a 
pheasant,” he said. “Just like some Romans !” 

“ But you’re a Roman yourself, aren’t you ?” 
said Una. 

“Ye-es and no. I’m one of a good few 
thousands who have never seen Rome except 
in a picture. My people have lived at Vectis 
for generations. Vectis. The island West 
yonder that you can see from so far in clear 
weather.” 

“Do you mean the Isle of Wight? It 
lifts up just before rain, and you see it from 
the Downs.” 

“Very likely. Our Villa’s on the South 
edge of the Island, by the Broken Cliffs. 
Most of it is two hundred years old, but the 
cow-stables, where our first ancestor lived, 
must be a hundred years older. Oh, quite 
that, because the founder of our family had 
his land given him by Agricola at the Settle- 
ment. It’s not a bad little estate for its 
size. In spring-time violets grow down to 
the very beach. I’ve gathered sea-weeds for 
myself and violets for my Mother many a 
time with our old nurse.” 

““Was your nurse a—a Romaness too?” 

“No, a Numidian. Gods be good to her! 
A dear, fat, brown thing with a tongue like 
a cow-bell. She was a free woman. By the 
way, are you free, maiden?” 

“Oh, quite,” said Una. “At least, till 
tea-time ; and in summer our governess 
doesn’t say much if we're late.” 

The young man laughed again—a proper 
understanding laugh. 

“T see,” said he. 
your being in the wood. 
the cliffs.” 

“ Did you have a governess then ?” 

“Did we not? A Greek, too. She had 
a way of clutching her dress when she 
hunted us among the gorze-bushes that made 
us laugh. Then she’d say she’d get us 
whipped. She never did, though, bless her ! 
Aglaia was a thorough sportswoman, for all 
her learning.” 

“ But what lessons did you do—when— 
when you were little ?” 

“ Ancient history, the Classics, arithmetic, 
and so on,” he answered. “ My sister and I 
were thickheads, but my two brothers (I’m 
the middle one) liked those things, and, of 
course, Mother was clever enough for any 
six. She was nearly as tall as I am, and she 
looked like the old statue on the Cunetio 
Road—the Demeter of the Baskets! And 
funny! Roma Dea! How Mother could 
make us laugh !” 

“What at ?” 


“That accounts: for 
We hid among 
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“ Little jokes and sayings that every family 
has. Don’t you know ?” 

“T know we have, but I didn’t know other 
people had them too,” said Una. “Tell me 
about all your family, please.” 

“Good families are very much _ alike. 
Mother would sit spinning of evenings while 
Aglaia read in her corner, and Father did 
accounts, and we four romped about the 
passages. When our noise grew too loud 
the Pater would say, ‘Less tumult! Less 
tumult!’ Have you never heard of a 
Father’s right over his children? He can 
slay them, my dears—slay them dead, and 
the Gods highly approve of the action! 
Then Mother would prim up her dear mouth 
over the wheel and answer: ‘H’m! I’m 
afraid there can’t be much of the Roman 
Father about you!’ Then the Pater would 
roll up his accounts, and say, ‘I'll show 
you!’ and then—then, he’d be worse than 
any of us!” 

“ Fathers can—if they like,” said Una, her 
eyes dancing. 

“Didn’t I say all good families are very 
much the same ?” 

“What did you do in summer?” said 
Una. “Play about, like us?” 

“Yes, and we visited our friends. There 
are no wolves in Vectis. We had many 
friends, and as many ponies as we wished.” 

“Tt must have been lovely,” said Una. 
“T hope it lasted for ever.” 

“Not quite, little maid. When I was 
about sixteen or seventeen, the Father felt 
gouty, and we all went to the Waters.” 

““What waters ?” 

“At Aquae Solis. Everyone goes there. 
You ought to get your Father to take you 
some day.” 

“But where? I don’t know,” said Una. 

The young man looked astonished for a 
moment. ‘“Aquae Solis,” he repeated. 
“The best baths in Britain. Just as good, 
I’m told,as Rome. All the old gluttons sit 
in hot water, and talk scandal and politics. 
And the Generals come through the streets 
with their guards behind them; and the 
magistrates come in their chairs with their 
stiff guards behind them; and you meet 
fortune tellers, and goldsmiths, and merchants, 
and philosophers, and feather-sellers, and 
ultra-Roman Britons, and tame tribesmen 
pretending to be civilized, and Jew lecturers, 
and—oh, everybody interesting. We young 


people, of course, took no interest in politics. 
We had not the gout: there were many 
of our age like us. 


sad. 


We did not find life 
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“But while we were enjoying ourselves 
without thinking, my sister Flavia met the 
son of the magistrate at Vindomi—and a 
year afterwards she was married to him. My 
young brother, who was always interested in 
plants and roots, met the First Doctor of a 
Legion from the City of the Legions, and he 
decided that he would be an Army doctor. I 
do not think it is a profession for a well-born 
man, but then—I’m not my brother. He 
went to Rome to study medicine, and now 
he’s First Doctor of a Legion in Egypt—at 
Antinoe, I think, but I have not heard from 
him for some time. 

“* My eldest brother came across a Greek 
philosopher, and told my Father that he 
intended to settle down on the estate as a 
farmer and a philosopher. You see”—the 
young man’s eyes twinkled—“ his philosopher 
was a long-haired one!” 

“IT thought philosophers were bald,” said 
Una. 

“Not ail. She was very pretty. I don’t 
blame him. Nothing could have suited me 
better than my eldest brother’s doing this, for 
I was only too keen to join the Army. I had 
always feared I should have to stay at home 
and look after the estate while my brother 
took his.” 

He rapped on his great glistening shield 
that never seemed to be in his way. 

“So we were well contented—we young 
people—and we rode back to Clausentum 
along the Wood Road very quietly. But 
when we reached home, Aglaia, our governess, 
saw what had come to us. I remember her 
at the door, the torch held high over her 
head, watching us climb up the cliff-path 
from the boat. ‘Aie! Aie!’ she said. 
‘Children you went away. Men anda woman 
you return!’ Then she kissed Mother, and 
Mother wept. Thus our visit to the Waters 
settled our fates for each of us, Maiden.” 

He rose to his feet and listened, leaning 
on the shield-rim. 

“T think that’s Dan—my brother,” said 
Una. 

“Yes; and the Faun is with him,” he 
replied, as Dan with Puck stumbled through 
the copse. 

“We should have come sooner,” Puck 
called, “but the beauties of your native tongue, 
O Parnesius, have enthralled this young 
citizen.” 

Parnesius looked bewildered, even when 
Una explained. 

“Dan said the plural of ‘dominus’ was 
‘dominoes,’ and when Miss Blake said it 
wasn’t he said he supposed it was ‘back- 














gammon,’ and so he had to write it out twice 
—for cheek, you know.” 

Dan had climbed into Volaterrae, hot and 
panting. 

“T’ve run nearly all the way,” he gasped, 
“and then Puck met me. How do you do, 


Sir ?” 

“T am in good VG Pr 
health,” Parne- WBE BG § <i 7, 
sius answered. i Les ie 
“See! I have 


tried to bend the 
Bow of Ulysses, 
but——” He 
held up his 
thumb. 

“T’m_ sorry. 
You must have 
pulled off too 
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had better begin my service in a regular 
legion from Rome. Now, like many of our 
youngsters, I was not too fond of anything 
Roman. The Roman-born officers and 
magistrates looked down on us British-born 
as though we were barbarians. I told my 
Father so. 

“*T know they 
do,’ he said ; ‘ but 
remember, after 
all, we are the 
people of the Old 
Stock, and our 
duty is to the 
Empire.’ 

“*To which 
Empire?’ I 
asked. ‘ We split 
the Eagle before 


























soon,” said Dan. I was born.’ 
“ But Puck said “*What thieves’ 
you were tell- talk is that?’ 
ing Una a said my Father. 
story.” He hated slang. 
- Continue, O “© Well, Sir,’ I 
Parnesius,” said said, ‘we’ve one 
Puck, who had Emperor in 
perched himself te I don’t 
on a dead branch know how many 
above them. “I Emperors the 
will be chorus. cotiyinn pro- 
Has he puzzled vinces have set 
you much, up from time to 
Una?” time. Which am 
“Not a bit, I to follow ?’ 
except—I didn’t “*Gratian,’ 
know where Ak OX of said he. ‘At least 
—Ak something Lat csp he’s a sports- 
was,” she an- / a al man.’ 
swered. ¢ “*He’s all 
‘3 Oh, Aquae “« spe! I HAVE TRIED TO BEND THE BOW OF ULYSSES, BUT——' that,’ I sa i d. 
Solis. That’s ‘ ME HELD UP HIS THUMB.” er ‘Hasn’t he 
Bath, where the turned himself 


— come from. Let the hero tell his own 
tale 

Parnesius pretended to thrust his spear at 
Puck’s legs, but Puck reached down, caught 
at the horse-tail plume, and pulled off the 
tall helmet. 

_“ Thanks, jester,” said Parnesius, shaking 
his head. “That is cooler. Now hang it 
up for me... . 

“T was telling your sister how I joined the 
Army,” he said to Dan. 

“Did you have to pass an Exam?” Dan 
asked, eagerly. 
“No. I went to my Father, and said I 


should like to enter the Dacian Horse (I had 
seen some at Aquae Solis); but he said I 





into a raw-beef-eating Scythian ?’ 

““* Where did you hear it ?’ said the Pater. 

“* At Aquae Solis,’ I said. It was perfectly 
true. This precious Emperor Gratian of ours 
had a bodyguard of fur-cloaked Scythians, 
and he was so crazy about them that he 
dressed like them. In Rome of all places in 
the world! It was as bad as if my own 
Father had painted himself blue ! 

“*No matter for the clothes,’ said the 
Pater. ‘They are only the fringe of the 
trouble. It began before your time or mine. 
Rome has forsaken her Gods, and must be 
punished. The great war with the Painted 
People broke out in the very year the temples 
of our Gods were destroyed. We beat the 
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Painted People in the very year our temples 
were rebuilt. Go back further still.’ .. . 
He went back to the time of Diocletian ; and 
to listen to him you would have thought that 
Eternal Rome was on the edge of destruction, 
just because a few people had become a little 
large-minded. 

“Zknew nothing about it. Aglaia never 
taught us the history of our own country. 
She was so full of her ancient Greeks. 

“* There is no hope for Rome,’ said the 
Pater, at last. ‘She has forsaken her Gods, 
but if the Gods forgive ws here, we may save 
Britain. To do that, we must keep the 
Painted People back. Therefore, I tell you, 
Parnesius, as a Father, that if your heart is 
set on service, your place® is with men on 
the Wall—and not with women among the 
cities.’ ” 

“ What 
together. 

“ Father meant the one we call Hadrian’s 
Wall. I'll tell you about it later. It was 
built long ago, across North Britain, to keep 
out the Painted People—Picts you call them. 
Father had fought in the great Pict War that 
lasted more than twenty years, and he knew 
what fighting meant. Theodosius, one of 
our great Generals, had chased the little 
beasts back behind both Walls before I was 
born ; and down at Vectis we never troubled 
our heads about them. But when my Father 
spoke as he did, I kissed his hand, and 
waited for orders. We British-born Romans 
know what is due to our parents.” 

“If I kissed my Father’s hand, he’d 
laugh,” said Dan. 

“Customs change ; but if you do not obey 
your Father, the Gods remember. You may 
be quite sure of shat. 

“ After our talks, seeing I was in earnest, 
the Pater sent me over to Clausentum to 
learn my foot-drill in a barrack full of foreign 
auxiliaries—as unwashed and unshaved a 
mob of mixed barbarians as ever scrubbed 
a breastplate. It was your stick in their 
stomachs and your shield in their faces to 
push them into any sort of formation. When 
I had learned my work the Instructor gave 
me a handful—and they were a handful !—of 
Gauls and Iberians to polish up till they were 
sent to their stations up-country. I did my 
best, and one night a villa in the suburbs 
caught fire, and I had my handful out and 
at work before any of the other troops. I 
noticed a quiet-looking man on the lawn, 
leaning on a stick. He watched us passing 
buckets from the pond, and at last he said 
to me: ‘Who are you?’ 


Wall?” said Dan and Una 
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“* A probationer, waiting for a cohort,’ I 
answered. J didn’t know who he was from 
Deucalion ! 

“* Born in Britain?’ he said. 

“Ves, if you were born in Spain,’ I said, 
for he neighed his words like an Iberian 
mule. 

“* And what might you call yourself when 
you are at home ?’ he said, laughing. 

“*That depends,’ I answered ; ‘ sometimes 
one thing and sometimes another. But now 
I’m busy.’ 

“ He said no more till we had saved the 
family gods (they were respectable house- 
holders), and then he grunted across the 
laurels : ‘Listen, young sometimes-one-thing 
and-sometimes-another. In future call your- 
self Centurion of the Seventh Cohort of the 
Thirtieth, the Ulpia Victrix. That will help 
me to remember you. Your Father and a 
few other people call me Maximus.’ 

“He tossed me the polished stick he was 
leaning on, and wentaway. You might have 
knocked me down with a vinestalk !” 

“Who was he?” said Dan. 

“Maximus himself, our great General! 
The General of Britain who had been 
Theodosius’s right hand in the Pict War. 
Not only had he given me my Centurion’s 
stick direct, but three steps in a good Legion 
as well. A new man generally begins in the 
Tenth Cohort of his Legion, and works up.” 

“And were you awfully pleased?” said 
Una. 

“Very. I thought Maximus had chosen 
me for my good looks and fine style in 
marching, but, when I went home, the Pater 
told me he had served under Maximus in 
the great Pict War, and had asked him to 
promote me.” 

“A child you were!” said Puck, from 
above. 

‘IT was,” said Parnesius. “ Don’t begrudge 
it me, Faun. Afterwards—the Gods know 
I put aside the games!” And Puck nodded, 
brown chin on brown hand, his big eyes still. 

“The night before I left we sacrificed to 
our ancestors—the usual little Home Sacrifice 
—but I never prayed so earnestly to all the 
Good Shades, and then I went with my 
Father by boat to Regnum, and across the 
chalk eastwards to Anderida yonder.” 

“Regnum? Anderida?” The children 
turned their faces to Puck. 

“ Regnum’s Chichester,” he said, pointing 
towards Cherry Clack, and—he threw his arm 
South behind him—“ Anderida’s Pevensey.” 

“ Pevensey again!” said Dan. ‘“‘ Where 
Weland landed?” 
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“Weland and a few others,” said Puck. 
“Pevensey isn’t young—even compared to 
me!” 

“The head-quarters of the Thirtieth lay at 
Anderida in summer, but my own Cohort, the 
Seventh, was on the Wall up North. Maximus 
was inspecting auxiliaries—the Abulci, I 
think—at Anderida, and we stayed with him, 
for he and my Father were very old friends. 
I was only there ten days when I was ordered 
to go up with thirty men to my Cohort.” He 
laughed merrily. “A man never forgets his 
first march. I was happier than any Emperor 
when I led my handful through the North 
Gate of the Camp, and we saluted the guard 
and the Altar of Victory there.” 

“How? How?” said Dan and Una. 

Parnesius smiled, and stood up, flashing in 
his armour. 

“So!” said he; and he moved slowly 

Vol, xxxi.—75 : 
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MIGHT HAVE KNOCKED ME DOWN WITH A VINESTALK !' 
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through the beautiful movements of 
the Salute, that ended with a hollow 
clang of the shield coming into its place 
on his broad shoulders. 

“ Hai!” said Puck. 
thinking !” 

“ We went out fully armed,” said Par- 
nesius, sitting down ; “but as soon as 
the road entered the Great Forest, my 
men expected the pack-horses to hang 
their shields on. ‘No!’ I said; ‘you 
can dress like women in Anderida, but 
while you’re with me you will carry 
your own weapons and armour.’ 

“*But it’s hot,’ said one of them, 
‘and we haven’t a doctor. Suppose we 
get sunstroke, or a fever ?’ 

“*Then die,’ I said, ‘and a good 
riddance to Rome! Up shield—up 
spears, and tighten your foot-wear !’ 

“Don’t think yourself Emperor of 
Britain already,’ a fellow said. I knocked 
him over with the butt of my spear, and 
explained to these Roman-born Romans 
that, if there was any further trouble, 
we should go on,with one man short. 
And, by the Light of the Sun, I meant 
it too! My raw Gauls at Clausentum 


“That sets one 


had never treated me so. 
“Then, quietly as a cloud, Maximus 


rode out of the fern (my Father behind 
him), and reined up across the road. 
He wore the Purple, as though he were 
already Emperor ; his leggings were of 
white buckskin laced with gold. 

“My men dropped like—like part- 
ridges. 

“He said nothing for some time, 
only looked, with his eyes puckered. 
Then he crooked his forefinger, and my men 
walked—crawled I mean—to one side. 

“Stand in the sun, children,’ he said, and 
they formed up on the hard road. 

** What would you have done?’ he said 
to me, ‘if I had not been here ?’ 

“*T should have killed that 
answered. 

“« Kill him now,’ he said. 
move a limb.’ 
“*No,’ I said. 





man,’ I 
‘He will not 


‘You’ve taken my men 
out of my command. I should only be your 
butcher if I killed him now.’ Do you see 
what I meant ?” Parnesius turned to Dan. 

“Yes,” said Dan. “ It wouldn’t have been 
fair, somehow.” 

“ That was what I thought,” said Parnesius. 
“But Maximus frowned. ‘ You'll never be 
an Emperor,’ he said. ‘Not even a General 
will you be.’ 
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*** STAND IN THE SUN, CHILDREN,’ HE SAIL, AND THEY FORMED UP ON THE HARD ROAD,” 


“TI was silent, but my Father seemed 
pleased. 

“*T came here to see the last of you,’ he 
said, smiling. 

“* Vou have seen it,’ said Maximus. ‘I 
shall never need your son any more. He 
will live and he will die a Centurion of a 
Legion—and he might have been Prefect of 
one of my provinces. Now eat and drink 
with us,’ he said. ‘Your men will wait till 
you have finished.’ ' 

“* My miserable thirty stood like wine-skins 
glistening in the hot sun, and Maximus led 
us to where his people had set a meal. 
Himself he mixed the wine. 

“*A year from now,’ he said, ‘you will 
remember that you have sat with the Emperor 
of Britain—and Gaul.’ 

“* Ves,’ said the Pater, ‘you can drive two 
mules—Gaul and Britain.’ 

“*Five years hence you will remember 
that you have drunk ’—he passed me the 
cup and there was blue borage in it—‘ with 
the Emperor of Rome!’ 

“*No; you can’t drive three mules, they 
will tear you in pieces,’ said my Father. 

“*And you on the Wall, among the 
heather, will weep because your notion of 
justice was more to you than the favour of 
the Emperer of Rome !’ 


“T sat quite still. One does not answer 
a General who wears the Purple. 

“*T am not angry with you,’ he went on ; 
‘I owe too much to your Father——’ 

“*You owe me nothing but advice that 
you never took,’ said the Pater. 

“**____to be unjust to any of your family. 
Indeed, I say you will make a good Centu- 
rion, but, so far as I am concerned, on the 
Wall you will live, and on the Wall you 
will die,’ said Maximus. 

“*Very like,’ said my Father. ‘But we 
shall have the Picts and their friends breaking 
through before long. You cannot move all 
troops out of Britain to make you Emperor, 
and expect the North to sit quiet.’ 

“*T follow my destiny,’ said Maximus. 

“* Follow it, then,’ said my Father, pulling 
up a fern root; ‘and die as Theodosius died.’ 

“* Ah!’ said Maximus. ‘My old General 
was killed because he served the Empire too 
well. JZ may be killed, but not for that 
reason,’ and he smiled a little pale grey smile 
that made my blood run cold. 

“*Then I had better follow my destiny, 
I said, ‘and take my men to the Wall.’ 

“He looked at me a long time, and bowed 
his head slanting like a Spaniard. ‘ Follow 
it, boy,’ he said. That was all. I was only 
too glad to get away, though I had many 
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messages for home. I found my men 
standing as they had been put—they had not 
even shifted their feet in the dust, and off I 
marched, still feeling that terrific smile like 
an east wind up my back. I never halted 
them till sunset, and ”—he turned about and 
looked at Pook’s Hill below him—‘“ then I 
halted there.” He pointed to the broken, 
bracken-covered shoulder of the Forge Hill 
behind old Hobden’s cottage. 

“There? Why, that’s only the old Forge— 
where they made iron hundreds of years ago.” 

“Very good stuff it was too,” said Par- 
nesius, calmly. “‘ We mended three shoulder- 
straps here and had a spear-head riveted. 
The forge was rented from the Government 
by a one-eyed man from Carthage. I 
remember we called him Cyclops. He sold 
me a beaver-skin rug for my sister’s room.” 

“But it couldn’t have been here,” Dan 
insisted. 

“ But it was ! 
at Anderida to 
the First Forge 
in the Forest 
here is_ twelve 
miles seven hun- 
dred paces. It 
is allin the Road 
Book. A man 
doesn’t forget his 
first march. I 
think I could tell 
you every station 
between here 
and——” He 
leaned forward, 
but his eye 
was caught by 
the setting 
sun. 

It had come 
down to the top 
of Cherry Clack 
Hill, and the 
light poured in 
between the tree 
trunks so_ that 
you could see 
red and gold 
and black deep 
into the heart 
of Far Wood; 
and Parnesius 
in his armour 
shone as though 
he had been 
afire. 

“Wait,” he 


From the Altar of Victory 
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said, lifting a hand, and the sunlight jinked 
on his glass bracelet. “Wait! I pray to 
Mithras !” 

He rose and stretched his arms westward, 
with deep, splendid-sounding words. 

Then Puck began to sing too, in a voice 
like bells tolling, and as he sang he slipped 
from Volaterrae to the ground, and beckoned 
the children to follow. They obeyed ; it 
seemed as though the voices were pushing 
them along, and through the goldy-brown 
light on the beech leaves they walked, while 
Puck between them chanted something like 
this :-— 

Cur mundus militat sub vana gloria 
Cujus prosperitas est transitoria ? 
Tam cito labitur ejus potentia 
Quam vasa figuli quae sunt fragilia. 

They found themselves at the little locked 

gates of the wood. 
Quo Cesar abiit celsus imperio? 
Vel Dives splendidus totus in prandio? 
Dic ubi Tullius 

Still sing- 
ing, he took 
Dan’s hand and 
wheeled him 
round so as to 
face Una as she 
came out of 
the gate, and it 
shut behind her, 
at the same 
time as he threw 
the memory- 
magicking Oak, 
Ash, and Thorn 
leaves over their 
heads. 

“Well, 
are jolly late,” 
said Una. 
“Couldn't you 
get away be- 
fore ?” 

“T did,” said 
Dan. “I got 
away in lots of 
time, but — but 
I didn’t know 
it was so late. 
Where’ve you 
been ?” 

“In Volater- 
rae—waiting for 
you.” 

“Sorry,” said 
Dan. “It was 
all that beastly 


Latin.” 


you 
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FEATHERY FLOWERS. 

‘* My photograph is of a bunch of roses made of 
feathers. They came from Buenos Ayres. The 
feathers from which they were manufactured are not 
dyed, but are made use of in their natural colours— 
the colouring of the ‘real flowers being faithfully re- 
produced.”—Mr. J. Parrack, 3, Henrietta Street, 
Waterford. 


A WONDERFUL BARN. 

‘** This curious, not to say extraordinary, freak of 
architectural construction, known as ‘ The Wonderful 
l’arn,’ giving the name Barnhall to the farm on which 
it stands near Leixlip, in the county Kildare, was 
erected by one of the Conollys of Castletown (lords 
of the manor) about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Curiously enough, it was built at a time of 
famine, when there was practically no corn to store. 














Its primary object,. however, was to provide employ- 
ment, and so relieve distress in the neighbourhood 
during its construction. Its holding capacity if used 
would be equal to all the corn raised on a country- 
side. Its arrangements, however, are so peculiar as 
to be now considered useless for any practical purpose 
save the basement storey, which is used as a receptacle 
for the farm machinery. Built entirely of brick, it 
consists of six storeys of one apartment each, exclusive 
of the parapeted top. Internally each compartment 
or storey takes the shape of a dome, the top of one 
forming the brick floor of the next above. In the 
exact centre of each floor is a granite ‘ ring-key,’ 
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through which is a circular aperture, so that by means 
of a winch and chain tackle sacks of corn might be 
hoisted or lowered to or from any of the floors. The 
regular mode of access, however, is by means of a 
corkscrew stairway of granite steps, commencing in the 
stackyard at the rear and carried 
externally round the building, com- 


- . 
} municating with a doorway to each 
} Successive storey, and making a 
} complete turn round the structure 
| by time it reaches the top, at an 
elevation of seventy-five feet 
above the ground - level.”— Mr. 
L. J. Kinsella, The Square, 

Leixlip, County Kildare. 

Jj . 


IT HAS REACHED US SAFELY. 

“IT hope you will find the 
- hth f address on this envelope of suffi- 
: ne, ©} cient interest for your ‘Curiosities ’ 
page. The address reads from the 
} top left-hand corner downwards, 
and I shall be pleased to hear if 
it reaches you.”—Mr. Will Gill 
grass, 4, Vicar Lane, Leeds, 


i Yorks. 
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ment.”—Miss E. Baker, 17, Owen Man- 
sions, Queen’s Club Gardens, W. 
A FAMOUS RIB. 
‘**T send you a photograph of a peculiar 


é , 
A PISTOL TINDER-BOX. 
‘*An interesting relic of the coaching days is a tinder-box 
in the form of a pistol. It will easily be realized that the 
ordinary tinder-box of the time could not be effectually used in 
a gale of wind or in rain; the invention shown in the photo- 
graph was to overcome this difficulty. When the trigger of the 
_tinder-box (or pistol) was pulled, the piece of flint fell and struck i 
against the upright portion of steel. The resulting sparks fell i 
through a small opening upon tinder which was contained in i 
the barrel portion of the mechanism. The whole process was 
instantaneous, and it only remained to apply the tip of one 
of the sulphur matches (shown below in the photograph) to 
the smouldering tinder to obtain a light. Notice the candle 
socket fixed to the side of the pistol tinder-box.”—Mr. Percy 


Collins, The Hatherley Rooms, Reading. bone still to be seen at St. Mary’s 


Redcliff Church here. Legend has it 

. —— that it is a rib of the celebrated dun 

Canew Cauckigaud cow which supplied all the parish 

a 3 Yoee with her milk during a famine in 

hay 7 ‘ao the days of long ago.” 

a Mr. H. C. Leat, 2, 

= Richmonc. Street, Tot- 
terdown, Bristol. 
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**T send you a re- 
yj ‘4 ; + - 0  wmarkable photograph 
2775721 - 20 - 7 += Att- or VEYf +7) wre 4y.f> - of a fearful mountain 
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fire taken at Bound 
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SF Brook NJ. Init wi 
~ << J) be seen the long line 

A WONDERFUL MUSI- ; of flame extending 

CAL COMPOSITION. from the foot of the mountain to the very summit. 

“Custom requiring —Dr. Pardoe, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

that Haydn, on his pre- 

sentation with a doctor’s 

diploma from the Uni- 

versity of Oxford, should 

send to the University 

a specimen of musical 

learning, he addressed 

to it a sheet of music so 

composed that whether 

it was read backwards 

or forwards, beginning 

at the top, the bottom, 

or the middle of the 

page—in short, in every 

p ssible way ~it always 

presented an air and a 

correct accompani- 









































































A WELL ABOVE-GROUND. 


‘“*T am sending you a unique photo. It is a well 
above-ground. The recent purchaser of the property 
has pulled the house down and is selling the sand 
underneath. Thus the well is exposed. The well is 


situated in the parish of Boughton-under-Blean, 
exactly fifty miles from London, by the milestones, 
on the London and Dover road, on the right hand 
side coming down.” —Mr. John E. Chambers, Bough- 


ton, Faversham. 








4 HOUSE BUILT IN A DAY. 

**In these days of the jerry-builder, when, with 
mushroom-like growth, whole streets and districts 
spring into existence, it comes somewhat in the 
nature of a surprise to light upon the snug little 
cottage depicted in the following illustration, which, 
so far back as 1819, was built in one day. The 
cottage is upon the roadside, just abutting on one 
of the streets of the town of Annan, Dumfriesshire. 
Cut in the stone of the lintel over the door are the 
words : ‘ Built on June 4th, 1819, in one day.’ The 
cottage was erected for a member of the building 
trade, and owing to some urgent necessity, or to the 
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owner being held in especial esteem by the brethren 
of his craft (the exact reason does not now appear 
quite clear), the masons and builders of the town 


agreed to unite , = 
their efforts on his 
behalf, and on the s 


long June day the 
building was erec- 
ted. The feat is 
probably a record 
one ; and the fact 
that the house still 
firmly stands 
points to substan- 
tial if rapid work- 
manship. During 
summer the cot- 
tage presents a 
most attractive ap- 
pearance amid its 
enclosure of many- 
coloured flowers.” 

Mr. W. P. Bell, 

Coatbridge, N.B. 
“PAY DOWN ON THE NAIL.’ 

** Outside the Bristol Exchange may be seen four 
brass pillars, or nails, upon which payments were 
made by merchants. Round the top of three of them 
quaint sentences are inscribed, along with the names 
of the givers, the oldest of the four having no inscrip- 
tion. The dates upon three of them are 1594, 1625, 
and 1631 respectively."—Mr. R. M. Hannay, 10, 
Wetherby Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. ~ 




























A CLOCK WHICH MAKES A CUP OF TEA. 
**T think some of your readers may be interested 
in this photograph of a home-made apparatus which 
automatically makes a cup of tea in the morning. At 
the time determined on the alarm goes off, switching 
on the electric light, at the same time striking a 
match and lighting the spirit lamp, while the little 
man seen in the photograph takes off his hat. When the 
water is boiled it bubbles up and starts a siphon, 
allowing half the water in the tin to run down into 
the cup in which is the tea enclosed in an infuser, 
the milk and sugar being put in beforehand.” —Mr. 
A. N. East, South Leigh Vicarage, Witney, Oxon, 
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A CURIOUS FLINT STONE 

‘*T herewith send you the photo- 
graphs of a flint stone I possess, 
which was taken from below the 
bed of the River Thames (15ft.) 
whilst they were building the new 


weir near Windsor Bridge. You 
that in No. 1 I have 
photographed the stone in its perfect 
placing it on an ordinary No. 12 cartridge. 
I have dressed him up. I do not know 


Ww ill see 
condition, 
In No. 2 


exact ly 


what his nationality is, but will. leave it to your 
readers ta guess. He evidently belongs to the 
Druids’ society, and is singing the closing chorus by 
the appearance of his mouth.” —Mr. J., Martin, Eton 
View, Ragstone Road, Slough. We shall be glad to 
hear from any readers of the Curiosities section who 
have in their possession, or may be able to find and 
to decorate in suitable attire, a stone or other natural 
product which will rival or excel in ludicrous effect 
this contribution of Mr. Martin. 


A CHINESE HONEYMOON. 
**This curio is a tableau representing 
Honeymoon.’ The little bride and bridegroom were 
made by a young lady entirely from the remnants of 
some pretty crackers. The photograph was taken 
for me by a friend.”—Miss Monica Bastin, Wood- 
iew, Isle of Wight. 


‘ Chinese 


lands, Ryde Road, Sea 


THE TOMBSTONE OF A LIVING ENCYCLOPADIA. 
‘This quaint gravestone in Baston chure rd is 

unique in its way. It explains itself.” : 

Fisher Taylor, Baston Vicarage, Market Deeping. 
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A TOWN COUNCIL'S DILEMMA. 

** This curious structure was prepared by order of 
the town council of Inverness as a last resource in 
their vain endeavours to fix upon a suitable site for 
the statue which has lately been erected to the 
memory of Flora Macdonald. The council having 
different views on the subject, and feeling running 
somewhat high, one of their number suggested the 
construction of this monstrosity, which could be 
placed on each of the various sites suggested. This 
was accordingly done, and the citizens were enter- 
tained and their imagination stimulated by the daily 
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erection and removal of the structure; and it is, 
perhaps, a wonder that a satisfactory decision was 
ultimately arrived at.”—Mr. A. J. Stewart, 28, 
London Street, Edinburgh. 
. : is | 
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PLANTS THAT LIVE IN SENTRY-BOXES. 

** The curious method emplyed in the Park Monceau, 
Paris, to preserve tropical or semi - tropical plants 
during the winter is illustrated in this photograph. 
The straw huts shown are built round each plant to be 
protected, and they appear oddly like so many Punch 
and Judy shows. The little windows seen in the print 
are only opened during comparatively mild weather.” 

Mr. C. Force, 75, Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ELEVEN THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES. 


During the siege of the Legations at Pekin a vast 
encyclopeedia on all manner of subjects, the only copy 
in the world, was destroyed by fire. This work was 
divided into 22,937 sections, and was bound up in 
11,100 volumes. These volumes were Ift. 8in. in 
length by 1ft. in breadth and jin. thick; so that, 





laid flat on their sides, they would have formed a 
column 450ft. high, or 46ft. higher than St. Paul's. 
The volume from which the above photographs were 
taken was saved from the fire by Mr. Lancelot Giles, 
of the China Consular Service, and photographed by 
Mr. W. M. Mollison, of King’s College, Cambridge 
































‘**‘A STRANGE SIGHT BROUGHT THEM TO A STAND—SLOWLY THE WHOLE 
FIGURE OF A MAN IN COMPLETE PLATE-ARMOUR EMERGED ON TO 
THE DECK.” 


(See faye O15.) 





